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ART. L—RACE AND LANGUAGE. 


HE relation of language to race is the burning question of 


linguistic science; the battle ground between the old 
traditions of philology, and the new methods of anthro- 
pology and ethnography. Is common speech, with its implied 
relation of common culture and common intellectual life, the 
decisive test of race kinship? Or, is language to be rejected 
altogether as a valid criterion, in favour of purely physical 
standards of skull-measurement, colour and orbital index? 

A brief historical summary will make the present position 

of the controversy clearer. The foundation-stone of com- 
parative philology was laid in 1784, when the first Asiatic 
Society was founded in Calcutta, The combined labours of 
the splendid triad of Bengal Civilians, Sir Charles Wilkins, 
Sir William Jones and Thomas Colebrooke, gradually eluci- 
dated the structure of the Sanskrit tongue, and it at once be- 
came clear that the sacred idiom of India could claim close 
kinship with the tongues of Greece and Rome. So evident 
was the likeness, that sapient theory was at once forth- 
coming that Sanskrit had been invented by the Brahmans, 
after classical models brought to India by Christian Mis- 
sionaries, The progress of research soon showed, however, 
that the affinities of Sanskrit were not alone with Greek and 
Latin, but that all three tongues were bound by strong ties 
of relationship to the Gothic of Wulfila’s Bible, preserved 
on the purple vellum of the beautiful silver Codex ; to the 
old Slavonic in the liturgy of the Eastern Church; and to 
the early idioms of Ireland and Gaul. To this group were 
added the language of the Zend Avesta, and old Lithuanian ; 
all evidently members of one family of speech, 
_ The enthusiasm created by this discovery increased when 
it was found that not only were these ancient tongues closely 
related, but that, through them, the modern languages of 
Europe, Persia and India were connected with each other ; 
that tongues so unlike as Portuguese, Italian, Welsh, English, 
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210 RACE AND LANGUAGE. 


Dutch, Danish, Polish, Russian, Romaic, Persian, Hindi and 
Uriya, were clearly and demonstrably akin. 

The students of philology at once leaped to the conclusion, 
that nothing but common race could account for these varied 
resemblances, among widely separated, and apparently un- 
connected tongues; and the unity of the Aryan peoples fol- 
lowed at once as a deduction from the unity of the Aryan 
languages, 

Then other families of speech were detected and outlined. 
The Semitic group of languages was placed beside the Aryan; 
the Dravidian tongues were compared by Dr. Caldwell, 
Dr. Bleek explored the dialects of South Africa. The Ural 
Attai languages, at first included under the rather vague title 
of Turanian; the languages of China; the dialects of the 
Red Indians and the Polynesians were established beside 
the earlier groups ; and, though there remained, and_ still 
remains, a residuum of doubtful tongues, it was evident 
that a classification of the whole human race on the basis of 
language, was in a fair way towards completion. 

Meanwhile the deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and the cuneiforms of Babylon and Assyria, the nations that 
had stood like majestic shadows behind our oldest history, 
brought a splendid accession of energy to the science of 
language; and comparative philology vied with biology and 
physics in popularity and prestige. 

During all this time the axiom that common language 
meant common race was never seriously impeached ; when it 
had been shown that forms of speech were related, the same 
relation was at once assumed for the speakers; while evident 
exceptions were classed as “adopted languages,” and attri- 
buted to exceptional political or social conditions. The cli- 
max of confusion was probably reached, when certain sub- 
Himalayan tribes were spoken of as “ Hindu in language and 
creed, though monosyllabic in blood.” * 

To-day it is difficult for us to understand the almost un- 
questioned acceptance of the axiom, that race is co-extensive 
with language. Instances to the contrary are to hand on all 
sides, the English or French speaking negroes of the West 
Indies ; the South American natives who speak Spanish or 
Portuguese ; the English speaking Maoris ; the natives of Goa 
and Pondicherry, who talk corrupt Portuguese or French; 
the Dutch spoken in the East Indies; the Malay speaking 
Chinamen of the Straits Settlements ; the Jews who talk every 
language in Europe; Parsis speaking, not Persian, but Gu- 
jarati; the English-speaking Cymri of Cornwall; and a 
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hundred other instances at once occur to us, where language 
seems to have no connection with race at all. 

Historically, however, it was not from a consideration of 
these obvious facts that the axiom of common race and com- 
mon language was first assailed ; nor need this surprise us, for 
the most obvious facts are often the last to be recognised. 
The earliest doubts of its accuracy sprang from quite a dif- 
ferent cause: the application of biological methods to the 
human race, and the classification of man by the new science 
of Anthropology. The most notable result of this classifi- 
cation, as far as philology is concerned, was the discovery of 
four quite distinct race types in Europe alone, all speaking Aryan 
languages, but none corresponding exactly to linguistic di- 
visions, 

It was at once evident that the identity’ of language with 
race was no longer tenable; the issue was narrowed down to 
the question, which of these race types had borrowed their 
speech from the other. Learned representatives of different 
types each claimed for themselves identity with the original 
Aryans ; while others, like Professor Oppert, went so far as 
to say that “ there are Aryan languages, but there is no Aryan 
race.” 

Outside the Aryan family, a tendency to confuse language 
with race still lingers in terms like Semitic and Hamitic, which 
really imply racial unity ; and it would be difficult to say on 
what evidence, other than that of language, the so-called 
Accadians of Chaldza are often spoken of as “ Turanians, 
the kindred of the oblique-eyed Finns,” 

These three terms-are -probably—only unconscious survivals, 
due to the absence of sound ethnical evidence, and will doubt- 
less disappear, as the principle on which they are based 
is gradually eliminated in practice. How completely this 
axiom of racial and linguistic unity has been discarded in theo- 
ry, is shown by sentences like the following, in the best re- 
cent manuals of linguistic science: “language is a social 
product, not a racial one;” “identity or relationship of 
language can prove nothing more than social contact ;” “ lan- 
guage is an aid to the historian,jnot to the ethnologist.” * And 
probably the almost universal opinion of scholars’on this 
question is expressed by the author of “ The Origin of the 
Aryans,” in the declaration that “language seems almost in- 
dependent of race.” + 

Compared with the views of the old school of compara- 
tive philologists, the opinions just quoted indicate nothing 





* Introduction to the Science of Language: A. H. Sayce; Vol II. 
pp. 316—317. 
T p. 204. 
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less than a revolution. But, like many revolutions, a closer 
scrutiny would seem to show that this one has gone too far ; 
and that the relation of language to race is capable of more 
exact expression, In the new axioms, that “ language seems 
almost independent of race;” that “language is an aid to 
the historian, not to the ethnologist,” it would seem that there 
has been an unconscious identification of “ language” with 
“ yocabulary ;” while in reality vocabulary is only a part, and 
not, perhaps, even the most important part, of language, when 
scientifically treated. Without entering into tedious sub- 
divisions, we may say that, besides vocabulary, language con- 
sists of grammatical structure, accent, tone, and phonetic 
type; and for a full understanding of the relation between 
race and language, it will be necessary to examine language 
under each of these heads. To do so adequately and exhaus- 
tively, I would require a separate treatise for each head ; but 
a few obvious principles, which are too liable to be overlooked, 
may be stated quite briefly. 

Even if we read “vocabulary ” for “language” in the sen- 
tences just quoted, and say that “vocabulary seems almost 
independent of race,” we shall be guilty of a certain inaccu- 
racy and looseness of statement, probably due to our identi- 
fying language too much with wr¢tten, or rather /:terary lan- 
suage; and forgetting that literary language is only a narrow 
and conventional, almost artificial, form of the far more fluid, 
elastic and vital spoken language, or speech. A few familiar 
examples will illustrate this. It will hardly be denied that 
no two people pronounce the same word in exactly the same 
way. Of ascore of speakers, whose voices are familiar, we can 
identify each by the pronunciation of a single word. An 
ordinary ear will detect so much; and delicate scientific 
instruments, the phonograph, resonance globes, and audiphones 
will detect a world of further differences, in rapidity of vibra- 
tion, timbre, pitch, and quality cf overtones; all real differ- 
ences, which a complete scientific analysis could not afford 
to neglect. 

Then not only is it true that no two people pronounce the 
same word in exactly the same way, but it is further true 
that in the same person’s pronunciation of any word, there 
is a wide degree of variation; as the articulate voice passes 
through a well-marked series of modulations, from the period 
of the “whining school-boy” till that sad autumn of life, 


when the 
“ Big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound,” 


Passing from merely personal to local variations, it will 
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hardly be an exaggeration to say that the number of different 
pronunciations of the same word over a wide area is practi- 
cally unlimited. If we are dealing with literary language 
alone, it is easy to set these variations down to ignorance, or 
lack of education ; but, once we leave this narrow conventional 
standard, and pass to vital, living speech, it will be found impos- 
sible to fix on any one as necessarily the right pronunciation ; 
and we shall have to face the fact that what we call a “ word” is 
merely a symbol for a practically unlimited number of varia- 
tions, each of which, as we have seen, has within itself un- 
measured abysses of change. 

The practical bearing of this on the question of race and 
language can easily be illustrated. In the first place, it will 
be found necessary to ascertain what degree of variation can 
be called merely local and personal; what degree of 
difference will amount to a difference of dialect ; and what 
degree will be sufficient to constitute a difference of language. 
Are we to say, for instance, that “home” and “ hame,” 
“stone ”’ and “ stane,” “ghost” and “ghast” are merely local 
variations ; while “home” and, “ heim,” *‘stone ” and “ stein,” 
“chost” and “gheist” belong to different languages? Are 
we to say that “hand” and “hond,” “land” and lond” are 
both English, while “hand” and “land ” are German? These 
examples suggest several considerations; first the extreme 
difficulty of marking precisely the boundaries of related 
languages, which are linked together by a graduated series 
of dialects. Then, the fact that our dictionaries only dimly 
represent the real richness of a language, as they are glossa- 
ries of the literary, and not_the spoken language. Dictionaries 
May even misrepresent languages’ to a very serious degree. 
In Bengal, for example, a Hindustani dictionary, represent- 
ing the literary language of the North West Provinces, con- 
tains probably seventy per cent. of Persian and Arabic words ; 
while a Bengali dictionary, representing the literary language of 
the Lower Provinces, probably contains about seventy pcr cent. 
of Sanskrit words ; this difference of seventy per cent. of the 
vocabulary would signify an almost total dissimilarity of 
speech. Now in reality no such total dissimilarity exists in 
the spoken languages; on the contrary, they pass into each 
other by a series of dialects, so that it is extremely difficult 
to say where the one language ends, and the other begins, 
Then numbers of words in common use are not to be found 
in the dictionaries of either language, because they do not 
happen to have gained currency in the very artificial literary 
language. And _ it is just this local residuum of words expres- 
sing peculiar local customs, products, and thoughts, which 
has the closest relation to race, and of which the dictionaries 
tell us nothing at all. 
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The same thing is true in nearly every case which has been 
cited to prove that language is independent of race. The 
natives of Goa and Pondicherry mingle native words in their 
corrupt Portuguese and French ; the Dutch of the East Indies 
has a strong colouring of Malay ; the English-speaking Maories 
retain many Polynesian words ; and the Negroes of the West 
Indies, who use French, Spanish, or English, probably retain 
a residuum of African speech. I think, therefore, that this 
branch of our enquiry may be closed by saying that, until the 
boundaries of living speech, as opposed to literary language, 
have been far more accurately defined ; and until the insoluble 
residuum of local words has been much more carefully analysed, 
we are not in a position to declare, with anything like the 
rigour of the sentences I have quoted, that language, as 
far as even its vocabulary is concerned, seems almost indepen- 
dent of race. 

But there is another aspect of vocabulary, its scope and 
quality, which is most intimately connected with ethnical 
character. To take the case of the West Indian Negroes. 
They represent a certain definite and limited stage of culture. 
This stage of culture will correspond to a certain scope and 
quality of vocabulary; and it will be found that, whether 
French, English, or Spanish has been laid under contribution 
to furnish it, its scope and quality will be very much the 
same ; will, in fact, be very limited, and chiefly suited to express 
material objects, and material needs. 

Take an opposite case, that of the Brahmans in India, with 
their elaborate culture and innumerable literary developments, 
which only a rich and varied vocabulary could express. Before 
the Brahmans began tv use the vernaculars, for example, 
Bengali and Telugu, these had only limited vocabularies, 
suited to*the simple needs of an agricultural people. But, 
when the Brahmans began to write in Telugu and Bengali, 
they at once expanded their vocabularies, by compounding, 
adapting, and borrowing, till literary Telugu and Bengali have 
become almost as rich in words as Sanskrit. So that, Brah- 
manical vocabularies have been formed in these two languages, 
and of course also in the other Indian tongues, greatly different 
in scope and quality from the original Telugu and Bengali 
vocabularies; and this difference corresponds accurately and 
exactly to race capacities and race needs. 

If linguistic science were richer in precise quantitative ana- 
lysis, this relation of vocabulary, as regards its scope and 
quality to race, could be more amply and convincingly illus- 
trated ; I think I have said enough, however, to show how 


real and intimate the relation is. 
To turn now to grammatical structure ; I have tried to show, 
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in a single concrete case, that of popular Bengali, what a 
powerful “influence race may exercise on grammar.* What 
took place in Bengali was this. The original races of Bengal 
had spoken ag clutinative languages for centuries, or ages, be- 
fore they came in contact with the Sanskrit-speaking Brah- 
mans, and adopted a corrupt Sanskrit vocabulary. The habit 
of linking their words together in the particular way called 
acglutination remained, even after a vocabulary had been 
adopted from inflectional Sanskrit; with the result that 
Bengali is a distinctly agglutinative tongue. The grammatical 
form which habit had ingrained in the races of Bengal has 
therefore survived an almost total change of vocabulary; and 
still lives to tell its tale of the relation of language and race. 
What took place in Bengal must take place in some degree 
whenever one race adopts a vocabulary from another, if their 
languages are different in grammatical structure. The process 
may be seen in actual operation to-day, in the formation of 
China-English or Pidgin ; that is, the dialect of English spoken 
by the Chinese in contact with Englishmen, whether in Hong- 
Kong, Australia or America, Pidgin English has discarded 
every distinction of English grammar, and has conformed 
almost entirely to the grammarless idiom of Chinese. Here, 
again, we have a case analogous to Bengali ; where the influence 
of race on language is vivid and complete. The same thing 
is true of the dialects of English spoken in the south of Ireland 
and the Scotch Highlands; the vocabulary is so largely Eng- 
lish that philologists would not hesitate to class both as English 
speech ; but the difference of grammar and idiom is so striking 
as to lend itself to the purposes of caricature ; and the differ- 
entiating cause is, in each case, the influence of race. Here, 
then, we have three dialects, spoken by Chinese, Highlanders, 
and Irishmen; different from each other, and different from 
the English from which they are derived; the difference in 
each case being a race phenomenon ; a racial remoulding of 
the adopted tongue. In the case of the English idiom of 
Ireland, Dr. Hyde has shown that most of the so-called hiber- 
nicisms are actually word for word translations of pure Gaelic 
idioms; and much the same,is true of the Pidgin-English of 
the Chinese. Other English dialects, due to the same race 
influence, are the German-English of the United States, the 
jargon of the Aboriginal Australians, and the Negro-English 
of the West Indies and Old Slave States. To take another 
instance ; there is convincing evidence to prove that the 
Romance languages, which were at first neo-Latin dialects, are 
due to exactly the same remoulding of Latin by the different 





* Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1892. 
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races of South-Western Europe. The evidence has been 
well summed up by Mr. Isaac Taylor, who writes : * 

‘‘ The Latin speech, when acquired by Ligurians, gave rise 
to the Langue d’oc, by Gauls to the Langue d’oil, by ‘Celts’ 
to Castilian, by Iberians to Portuguese, by Celtiberians to 
Aragonese.” 

Of the same character is the curious postposition of the 
article in the neo-Latin Roumanian, a peculiarity shared by 
the probably Hellenic Albanian, and the Slavonic Bulgarian. 
It is most probably to be traced to Dacian influence, and 
marks a racial remoulding which has similarly affected three 
distinct tongues. 

Again, ethnology has shown the close relation between the 
Britons, the Helvetii, and the inhabitants of Northern Italy, 
all of whom exhibit the same race type, and a similar stage 
of civilisation. To this fact closely corresponds the intimate 
relation between Keltic and Latin, in several phenomena which 
differentiate both from the other members of the Aryan family. 
Among these are the formation of a periphrastic perfect, by 
compounding the stem with the substantive verb; a new 
form of the future; and a peculiar passive formation. Here, 
again, we have the same race similarly affecting distinct 
tongues, Keltic and Latin. Professor Sayce has pointed out 
the influence of Frankish idiom on neo-Latin French.t “ Num- 
berless Teutonic words have found their way into the French 
dictionary, and French idiom has been largely affected by 
that of Germany. Thus the French avenzr, that is, ad venire, 
has been formed after the analogy of the German, sukunft, 
literally ‘to come;’ contree, that is (terra) contrata, is the 
result of the association of the German gegend, ‘ country,’ 
and gegen, ‘against, and avaler, from ad vallem,is a slavish 
translation of su thal.” The same writer also says that “ Latin, 
as spoken in Gaul, had a strong affection for diminutives, a 
characteristic which may have been of Keltic origin.” { Pro- 
fessor Rhys has suggested pre-Keltic influence as an explana- 
tion of certain phenomena in Keltic grammar; thus pointing 
to the short dark race who still survive among the tall, yellow- 
haired Kelts. 

These examples will suffice to show how real the operation 
of racial remoulding is ; and what an important part it plays 
in the formation of dialects, which afterwards become distinct 
languages So that we must conclude that grammatical 
structure, as influenced by racial remoulding, is most inti- 
mately connected with race, instead of being almost indepen- 








i, Origin of the Aryans: p. 265. 
t Science of Language: Vol. II, page 114. 
t Ibid : 115. 
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dent of it, as the axiom quoted seems to suggest: The process 
of remoulding can be shown in action in the new English 
dialects which I have mentioned ; Negro-English, China- 
English, and Australian-English, as spoken by the “ civilised” 
aborigines. The steps in the change are as follows :—The 
native, whether Chinaman, or Australian, or Negro, when 
first coming into contact with Englishmen, picks up a number 
of words which he strings together in the idiom of his own 
tongue. The result is a jargon, as the Latin spoken by Iberi- 
ans and Gauls must have been at first ; a jargon, which may 
become first a dialect, and then a language. 

Then, the Englishman speaks to the native in the same 
jargon, but with a difference. As he has no ingrained habit 
of Chinese, African, or Australian idiom, he will fail to repro- 
duce exactly their effect on the new nascent dialect as spoken 
by the native. The effect of the failure will appear in its 
turn in the native’s answer; and this process of give and 
take will continue until the nascent dialect has gained a certain 
rigidity and fixedness. The exact extent to which English 
and the native idiom will contribute to the new “Zugua franca 
will depend on the tenacity of the native character, and the 
length of time which his original idiom has been in use; but 
in general, as the natives encountered by a colonising race are 
less enterprising, and less capable of rapid change, than their 
conquerors, the struggle will probable terminate in favour of 
their more conservative and less pliable idiom and grammati- 
cal form; while the conquerors, as bringing new needs and 
new ideas, will most probably contribute more new words to 
the vocabulary of the nascent dialect. This is the way in 
which the neo-Aryan languages of India were formed; and 
the neo-Latin languages of Europe-must have passed through 
a similar stage. 

These results suggest some remarkable considerations on 
the early days of philology ; it was precisely these two groups, 
the neo-Aryan tongues of India, and the neo-Latin tongues 
of Europe, which were constantly pointed to as illustrating 
the normal development which every language necessarily 
went through, under the influence of some unexplained “ ten- 
dency to evolution.” But ethnology has shown that, in each 
and every one of these languages, the development of the 
daughter from the mother speech, as they were called, really 
represents an adoption by an alien race, alien in physical 
characteristics, grammatic habit, and phonetic type. So that 
these “daughter-languages” are really changelings, and not 
legitimate children at all; are really the effect of racial re- 
moulding, and not of normal growth. 

From this conclusion we may draw two deductions, the first 
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of wide general interest, and the second directly applicable 
to the question of race and language. 

The first conclusion is that, if the linguistic changes, for 
example, from Latin to Spanish, or from Sanskrit to Bengali, 
which were relied on to illustrate the necessary evolution of 
language, are demonstrably due to quite another cause, namely, 
the influence of an alien race, then the case for necessary 
evolution of languages largely falls to the ground. And we 
inay reasonably question whether a language which has not 
undergone adoption by an alien race, which has not been sub- 
jected to racial remoulding, will show any such marked deve- 
lopment at all. 

We are all familiar with the peculiar laws under which the 
fauna and flora of Oceanic islands tend to become practically 
fixed and permanent; and it may well be that a language 
similarly isolated will tend to become practically fixed and per- 
manent also; isolation for a language being its retention within 
the boundaries of a pure unmixed race: such an isolated language 
is the Icelandic, which, as is well known, has hardly advanced 
atall beyond the stage it had reached when Iceland was 
first colonised, Icelandic has, in fact, become practically fixed 
and permanent, like the flora of an Oceanic island. 

Another isolated language is Arabic, which, as Professor Sayce 
has pointed out, is more archaic in many of its forms than the 
ancient Assyrian of the cuneiform inscriptions, Arabic, like 
Icelandic, has been retained within the limits of a pure and 
well-defined race type; and consequently, being protected 
from the most potent factor in linguistic change—racial 
remoulding—, has become practically fixed and permanent. 

Lithuanian has been isolated in much the same way as 
Arabic has, by the natural inaccessibility of the region where 
it is spoken; for, even at the present day, much of Lithuania 
is covered with impenetrable forests ; and consequently we find 
that Lithuanian retains features more archaic even than 
Sanskrit ; and has become practically fixed and permanent. 

Sanskrit itself is another case of an isolated language ; 
though this will not be so readily admitted, perhaps, for 
Sanskrit is usually considered as dead, or perhaps as_ retaining 
only an artificial, unnatural life. This is not strictly true, 
however, for Sanskrit is still in general use as the common 
spoken language of the better class of Brahmans, just as it 
must have been in the old days when they prayed to Indra 
to protect the Aryan colour against the black-skinned Dasyus. 
Sanskrit is still so far from being a dead language that to 
know Sanskrit in India means to speak Sanskrit ; and lectures 
and conversations in the tongue of KaAliddsa are still a 
common occurrence in India. The transmission of Sanskrit 
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speech from father to son, from teacher to pupil, has been 
continuous in India among the Brahmans of pure race ever 
since the days of the Mahabharata War, 

Hence the use of Sanskrit in India as a spoken language is 
not strictly analogous to the use of Latin in mediaeval Europe ; 
because Latin was never retained within the limits of the 
same pure race as Sanskrit was, but was spoken by Kelt and 
Gaul and Teuton alike. 

I should like to see it accepted as an axiom in philology, 
that no language which is spoken, written, and read is a 
dead language ; and if this be granted, then Sanskrit is 
certainly a living tongue. 

But even if the case of Sanskrit be set aside, the phenomena 
pointed out in Icelandic, Arabic, and Lithuanian are sufficient 
to show that a language isolated by retention within the 
limits of a pure race type may become practically fixed and 
permanent for centuries and even millenniums. Hence all 
speculations as to the rate of change of such a language, when 
compared with the rate of change of a language which can be 
shown to have undergone racial remoulding, are necessarily 
misleading. Mother words, to compare the passage of Vedic 
into classical Sanskrit with the passage of Latin into Spanish, 
or the passage of classical Sanskrit into Bengali, is to compare 
two radically different phenomena; and is as fruitless as 
would be a search for the results of heredity in an adopted 
child. It will be evident that to draw chronological conclu- 
sions from such a false comparison would be a very grave 
mistake, which could only end in confusion. 

It will be evident, I think, that to produce a given amount of 
change, the former process, the natural growth which produced 
classical from Vedic Sanskrit will require an enormously 
longer period than the latter, the forced alienation by racial 
remoulding, which produced the earlier Spanish or Bengali 
from classical Latin or Sanskrit. Looking to the practical 
fixity of languages like Icelandic and Arabic, the latter with 
forms older than the old Assyrian, we shall be prepared, I 
think, to admit that such a change as that between the Sans- 
krit of the Rig Vedic hymns, and the Sanskrit of K4lidasa 
must have required more’ thousands of years than our 
European orientalists, with their early prejudices in favour of 
the so-called Mosaic Chronology, would be prepared to concede. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the fact of our Orientalists 
having been brought up under the influence of this so-called 
Mosaic Chronology, which is really nothing more than the 
result of Rabbinical reasoning applied to utterances in the 
language of myth and poetry, and therefore gives a false 
air of science to matters which are not scientific at all,—the 
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fact of our Orientalists having been brought up under the 
influence of their false theories of Chronology has done much 
harm to more than one department of Indian research, harm 
which to a large extent is still unrectified. But this is a digres- 
sion. The second conclusion which we can draw from a 
comparison of isolated languages with languages which have 
gone through the mill of racial remoulding, is this: If, as we 
have seen, the adoption of a Janguage by an alien race leaves an 
indelible effect which we have agreed to call racial remoulding, 
clearly visible in the grammatical structure of a language, 
like the agglutination in low Bengali ; if, in fact, change in race 
means change in grammatical” structure, then, conversely, 
change in grammatical structure must, with certain limit- 
ations, point to a change in race. The limitations are, of 
course, the slow developments of isolated languages like 
Sanskrit, from the Vedic to the Paninean period ; or the almost 
unnoticable changes in Icelandic and Lithuanian ; languages, 
that is, which have remained continuously within the same 
pure race. 

The change in grammatical structure which I have called 
racial remoulding, is, therefore, as its name implies, entirely 
a phenomenon of race; and consequently, as far as this great, 


“but not yet accurately gauged phenomen is concerned, it will 


be entirely untrue to say, with the author of the Ovrzgin 
of the Aryans, that ‘‘ language seems almost independent of 
race ;” the converse will be far nearer the truth ; namely that 
change of grammatical structure, if the few exceptions I 
have noted be put aside, is largely, perhaps overwhelmingly, 
dependent on race. The third and fourth elements of language 
which I have mentioned, tone and accent, are very difficult 
to deal with scientifically without using a musical notation ; 
moreover the two have been greatly confused in linguistic 
treatises, and to entirely resolve this confusion would demand 
a separate work. I must therefore be as brief as possible in 
dealing with tone and accent. 

It is difficult, as I say, to illustrate tone in English without 
a musical notation, for the reason that the English race retained 
less of tone in its speech than almost any other. This, in 
itself, I may note in passing, is a proof of the intimate connec- 
tion between tone and race. 

English, as spoken by men of pure English race ; or, to 
avoid such a questionable phrase as this, I should perhaps 
say, English as it is spoken by the literate inhabitants of the 
south of England, is almost entirely devoid of tone; is, in 
pronunciation, almost monotonous—of one tone, Exceptions 
are words like “no,” in which one often detects a distinct rise 
and fall of tone ; but these exceptions are few, and it would 
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not be incorrect to say that English, as spoken by the 
literate class in the south of England, has only one tone. 

That this monotony, in the primitive sense of the word, is 
really a race phenomenon, becomes quite clear when we exam- 
ine the same English language as spoken in, say, Cork and 
Fifeshire. Here speech is almost song, tone is fully present and 
characteristic. Now, large groups of races are even more fully 
characterised by tone than the inhabitants of Cork and 
Fifeshire; the Polynesian, and the Siamese may serve as 
examples. Here tone is really a very strong race characteristic, 
and in this also it would be quite erroneous to say that 
“ language seems almost independent of race.” 

Accent is equally connected with race; but here, again, I am 
met with difficulties of illustration and confusions, As an instance 
of these latter, I may point to the case of Vedic Sanskrit, which 
is rich in tone, as any one who has heard the Vedas chanted can 
tell ; and this tone is marked in the Vedic manuscripts by what 
is really a musical notation. Yet it is customary to speak 
of this Vedic tone as accent, in reality an entirely different 
thing; and even the best Sanskrit scholars who are dependent 
on Western sources for their facts, are apt to fall into this 
mistake. 

Though tone is nearly absent in what we may call the 
standard pronunciation of Enzlish, still accent is particularly 
well marked there. I may easily illustrate this by picking a 
dozen words from the preceding paragraph, such as : paragraph, 
accent, difficult, absent, musical, manuscript, chanted, different, 
character, primitive, questionable, reasonable. 

Every one of these twelvé words came to us from the 
French ; now, as pronounced in the literary language, that is, 
in the dialect of the Isle de France, every one of these words 
had the accent on the last syllable, it being part of the genius 
of the French language to clip off every thing after what is 
called the tonic syllable, which thus remains the last. The 
word ‘tonic’ is here of questionable propriety, as this is really 
a question of accent, not of tone. In the French originals of 
the dozen words I have given, therefore, the accent is always 
on the last syllable. 

Now, as each one of these words fell under the yoke of 
the English racial accent, the stress was changed from the 
last syllable to the first. The course of this change may be 
illustrated by the historic vicissitudes of the word theatre; 
though, to do this perfectly, one would require a really phonetic 
alphabet ; such as that of Ellis and Sweet. 

When the word theatre was first adopted by Englishmen,— 
I use the term as rather of race than language,—it was pro- 
nounced as nearly according to the French. pronunciation 
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as the English throat conformation would allow ; in fact, nearly 
like ‘tayahtr;’ just as the word ‘prestige’ is still pronounced 
in England, though not in America. The accent, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, was then on the second syllable, 
as in French. 

Then came the first stage of racial remoulding. The vowels 
became really English sounds. This stage is preserved in some 
dialects, where a play-house is still called a ‘thee-ayter,’ with 
the accent still on the second syllable. The consonants also 
passed from the French phonetic mould to the English. Then 
came the final stage, when the accent was thrown back to the 
first syllable; and ‘theatre’ became a real English word; 
a word remoulded by the vocal organs of the English race. 

The remoulding of the word theatre brings me naturally 
to the last part of my subject; the connection between race 
and that part of language which I have described as its 
phonetic mould, or phonetic range. This is a subject of vast 
importance in the study of language ; and even more so in the 
study of race; I cannot therefore pretend to exhaust the 
subject here. I can only illustrate it by one or two concrete 
instances in which race of a comparatively simple phonetic 
mould have adopted words or languages from a race whose 
phonetic mould is more complicated. 

Probably the simplest phonetic mould in the world is that 
of the Polynesians ; and of these the simplest is probably the 
Rarotongan. The Rarotongan phonetic mould contains only 
eight elements, a guttural, dental, and labial surd, a guttural, 
dental, and labial nasal, and a dental and nasal semivowel ; 
that is the surds ka, ta, pa; the nasals na, ua, ma,; and the 
semivowels, ra and va. Maori of New Zealand differs from 
Rarotongan only in having two breathings, one guttural, h, 
and the other labial wh. 

We may therefore say, for the sake of illustration, leaving 
minute details for future consideration, that the phonetic mould 
of the typical Polynesian has only three surds, three nasals, 
and three semivowels; that is, only three contacts, that of the 
throat, the teeth, and the lips ; and three modifications of each. 
And we further know that these Polynesian races are remark- 
ably pure ; and have been isolated for ages; so that we may 
presume that through long habit the vocal organs of the 
Polynesian have become racially incapable of pronouncing 
sounds outside the vocal mould; that the muscles necessary 
for pronunciation of say, cerebrals or palatals, have been 
atrophied by disuse. Or we might. say that the Polynesians 
date back to such an early epoch of the development of 
language, and have been isolated for so long, that they never 
acquired any larger vocal range. The latter explanation, 
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and not atrophy, is, I believe, the true one; but the result is 
exactly the same in either case; the Polynesian races are 
incapable of pronouncing correctly any consonants outside 
their own phonetic range; and even more markedly, are in- 
capable of pronouncing conjunct consonants; so that, when 
they learn English, they learn it with this limitation, that 
it has to be re-cast in the phonetic mould of Polynesian ; 
and hence we get forms like Hamnera for Samuel, Heremaia 
for Jeremiah, Hohna for Joshua, Hopa for Job, I[haia for 
Isiah, Kenehi for Genesis, Hoani for John, Maka for Mark, 
Raniera for Daniel, Rewhitikua for Leviticus; and so on. 
It would be curious to obtain a transcript of some really highly- 
developed language like Sanskrit, of which the phonetic 
mould is nearly perfect, in Polynesian ; we should have the 
most striking example of phonetic remoulding that the world 
could give. As a matter of fact, we have a transcript of 
Sanskrit some twelve centuries old in a language which, though 
not comparable with Polynesian for phonetics implicity, yet is 
mucn simpler in the phonetic mould than Sanskrit, 


This old transcription is due to the famous Buddhist Pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsang, who left China in the year 628 A. D., on a 
pilgrimage to India, to seek at the fountain head the pure 
sources of the Buddhist faith. In India he learned Sanskrit, 
and he has given his countrymen a specimen, which perhaps 
represents his own pronunciation, but, at any rate, represents 
the expression of Sanskrit sounds by the inferior Chinese 
phonetic mould. 


In Hiouen Thsang’s transcription, the Sanskrit Vydkaranam 
becomes Pie-ye-kie-la-nam ; and Purusha becomes Pon-lon-cha ; 
bhavavas and bhavamas become popohoa and popomo, 


I think my readers will at once be struck with the similarity 
of the process which converted bhavamas into popomo with 
that which converted Genesis into Kenehi, or Joshua into Hohna, 
and to this process I would propose to give the name of racial 
remoulding of sound ; just as we had racial remoulding of 
grammar. 

It is evident, I think, that this process, or something very 
like it, must have taken place whenever a language has been 
adopted by an alien race; that, in fact, it is this process that 
changed optimus into ottimo, pectus into petto; scribere into 
e’crire, &c. 

In phonetic remoulding, therefore, we have a process which 
isnot only connected with race, but is absolutely dependent 
on it; so that, in respect of phonetic range also, we should 
have to modify the axiom that “language seems almost 
independent of race.” I think, therefore, that we have arrived 
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at a partial solution of the relation between race and language, 
which may be summed up as follows : 

Taking first vocabulary, it appears that, as far as its consti- 
tuents are concerned, it has very little relation to race; 
perhaps none at all; but as far as its scope is concerned ; 
it is very largely dependent on race. Grammar also seems 
to be, if not dependent on race, at least liable to great in- 
fluence from it. Tone and accent seem also dependent 
on race ; while phonetic mould is overwhelmingly so. 

So that five-sixths of language are dependent on race; 
while only one-sixth—too often mistaken for the whole—seems 


practically independent. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
M. R. A. S., 


B.C. S., retd. 














Art. IL—THE TURKS IN EGYPT. 


Continued from July 1893, No. 1093. 


Cairo: Sketches of its History, Monuments and Social Life. 
By Stanley Lane Poole. London: J. S. Virtue & Go, 
1892. | 

M wndine Biographiques et Historiques, ou Chroniques du Shatkh 
Abdur Rahman al Jabdrti, traduztes del Arabe par Shafik 
Mansur Bey, Abdul Aztz Khalil Bey, Gabriel Nicolas Khali 
Bey et Iskandar Ammun Effend:. Le Catrve. Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1888. 

A View of the Levant, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Greece 
and Egypt, in which the Antiquities, Government, Polstics, 
Maxims, Manners, Customs (with many other circumstances 
and contingencies) are attempted to be described and treated on. 


By Charles Perry, M.D, London: 1743. 


GYPT shared in the revival of Ottoman prosperity and 
E energy under the Kuprili administration. Karakash Ali 
Pasha sent enormous supplies to the Turkish army in Crete, 
during the twenty-four years’ war, for the possession of that 
island, of men and horses, gunpowder and grain. A fleet of 
twenty ships was fitted out at Alexandria to cruise against the 
Venetians. One thousand Mamlaks were serving in the final 
siege of Candia. A little later the Egyptian contingent of 
three thousand men served at the siege of Kaminiek in 
Poland. 

Janfoladzada Husain Pasha sent a great quantity of men and 
material to the wars in Poland and Germany, and managed 
at the same time to keep the country quiet, and the people 
contented ; but his successor Ahmad Pasha was not so fortu- 
nate. His exactions touched the pockets of the troops, who 
mutinied and deposed him, a not uncommon occurrence, 
When the Turkish soldiery were dissatisfied with a Pasha, 
their officers met in conclave, and if they agreed to depose 
him, two Bash Chaushes were sent to his palace, which they 
entered without announcing themselves, and, going straight 
to the audience-chamber, turned up a corner of the cushion 
on the Divén or sofa, without speaking a word, This was a 
sufficient hint to the Pdsha, who forthwith left his palace, and 
went to reside in the town below, while the troops appointed a 
Kaim-mokam, or deputy, to govern till a new Pasha should 
be sent from Istambul. The Porte never atttempted to dis- 
pute the will of the troops and to reinstate a deposed Viceroy. 

On the present occasion, Ramzan Bey was appointed Kaim- 
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mokam, but the executive authority was really exercised by 
Ahmad Kiayda, of the corps of Azabs, who had been ringleader 
of the revolt, and who had persuaded all the other Ojdks to 
act under his orders, The Porte nominated Abdur Rahman, 
Pasha of Baghdad, to the Government of Cairo: he arrived 
there, and assumed the functions of the Viceroy, but he 
found himself only a cypher; Ahmad Kiayd continued to be 
the real governor of the city and the country. The P&shé 
long meditated means to get rid of this troublesome rival, 
but was unable to take open measures against him for 
fear of the soldiery. At last, after many schemes had 
failed, he elaborated a. peculiar piece of treachery. It hap- 
pened that Ahmad Kiaya had announced a formal visit to 
the Pasha to communicate his wishes and convey his orders, 
That forenoon Abdur Rahman Pash& asked his servants 
whether there was one among them who would take a beating 
of five hundred blows of the stick for a lump sum down 
(naming the amount) and an augmentation of his pay. One 
of them volunteered; and the Pasha then instructed him 
that he was to present a cup of sherbet to Ahmad Kiaya in 
the Divan, and in doing so was to pretend to stumble and 
fall, and so spill the sherbet. 

Accordingly, when the Kidya had arrived and was in con- 
versation with the Pasha, the latter called for sherbet to be 
brought: the servant played his part well, managed to trip 
over the edge of the carpet as he was presenting the goblet 
to the Kiayd, fell and broke the glass and spilt the drink: the 
Pdshé& flew into a passion, rated him for his awkwardness and 
ordered the Ferrashes to seize him and give him five . hundred 
blows. The wretch was carried out to undergo the punish- 
ment, and the Pdshd turning with a smile to Ahmad Kidya 
apologised for the accident, and offered him his own cup of 
sherbet. The. little comedy had been so well acted that 
Ahmad Kidayd had no suspicion and drank up the Pasha’s 
sherbet. Four hours afterwards he was a corpse. 

This vile piece of treachery was looked upon by the Turks 
as an admirable stroke of state-craft. Ahmad Kiaya was by 
no means a solitary instance of an officer of the Ojak making 
himself master of the government of Egypt. Katamish, the 
Janissary, Charkas Agha, and Osman Kiaya all in their turn 
ruled Cairo with despotic power, only to be dethroned by some 
greater ruffian than themselves. When Bakir Pdshd was Gov- 
ernor, Osman Kidy4, of the Janissaries, and Yusuf Kidyd, of 
the Azabs, shared the supreme power between them. Osmdn 
had got himself continued as Kidya in charge of the Janissaries 
for seven years running, contrary to the usages of the corps: 
and he exercised the most odious tyranny, filling all the posts 
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of the administration with his own creatures. He had wronged 
a Mamluk Kashif, named Salik. and this man, to be revenged, 
went to the Pasha and proposed a plan for getting rid of 
Osman. Bakir Pasha jumped at the offer, and it was agreed 
that the Pasha should summon all the chiefs of the Ojaks to 
confer about some matters concerning their pay that were 
under consideration, at the house of the Daftardar. Salik 
Kashif and a body of well-armed Mamluks went under cover 
of the night to the Daftardar’s house, and were concealed in 
the women’s apartments. 

Next day the Aghas and Kidydas, to the number of fourteen, 
were assembled in the Daftardar’s house to listen to the com- 
munications from the Pasha. The Daftardar left the conclave 
on some pretext, and ordered the outer doors to be shut, 
when the Mamluks, with Salik Kashif at their head, burst into 
the council-room, fired a volley from their carabines and 
pistols, and then fell on sword in hand. Osman and Yusuf 
Kiayds and’ twelve of their companions were killed on the 
spot ; oné was desperately wounded and died soon afterwards, 
and one was fortunate enough to escape with but a slight 
wound. Sdlik Kashif cut off the heads of the twelve slain 
officers, and, wrapping them in a sheet, carried them to the 
citadel, to Bakir Pasha. But the Pasha pretended ignorance 
of the matter, and refused to look at the heads, saying to 
Salik Kashif: “If you quarrel among yourselves, be it unto 
you as it happens, but I know nothing of the matter.” Then 
the Mamluks carried away the heads, and placed them all 
in a row on a bench before the Mosque of Sultan Hasan, 
where infinite numbers of people came to look at them. The 
Pasha secretly sent money to Salik Kashif to distribute among 
the seven Ojaks to bribe them to condone the murder of their 
chiefs, and he afterwards made Salik Kashif a Bey, “in reward 
for his good deeds.” 

There were generally three or four Beyships vacant, the 
Pashds keeping the appointments open to fill them at their 
convenience, to their liking; but it was an unwritten law that 
they must be filled by Mamluks. Wecan find only two in- 
stances in which Osmanlis were appointed as Beys, instead of 
Mamluks, during the whole time of the Turkish rule in Egypt. 

A certain Jew, named Yusuf-al-Yahtdi, was Mint Master at 
Cairo. He was called to Istambul on business, and, while 
there, he made some suggestions to the Porte with regard to 
currency and finance, which were approved, and he was sent 
back to Egypt with authority to introduce them. But these 
innovations displeased the Turkish soldiery, who clamoured 
for the Jew’s life. The Pasha, to save him from their fury, 
threw him into prison, but the Janissaries broke into the prison 
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took the Jew out and killed him, and cast his body on the place 
called Rumiluja: and the populace gathered wood and faggots 
and burnt the corpse, 

When the soldiers were not bullying the Pasha, or baiting 
Jews and Christians, they were fighting among themselves, 
A soldier of the Azabs went to the wars in Europe, and was 
reported missing. He was supposed to be dead, and his name 
was struck off the rolls. He afterwards returned to Cairo, 
and, as he could not get his accounts in his old corps settled 
to his satisfaction, he contrived to enlist in the Muta- 
farrika. The Azabs resented this, and, as he was passing their 
barracks one day, they turned out and captured him and 
confined him, The Mutafarrika, when they heard this, attacked 
the barracks of the Azabs and rescued him by main force, 
This brought on a feud between the two corps ; but the other 
five Ojaks all took the part of the Mutafarrika, and the Azabs 
had to submit. Four of their Kiayas were banished from 
Egypt by order of the Pasha, Damad Hasan. ‘ 

About this time there was a serious revolt of the Bedouin 
tribes, and eight thousand Arabs, under the command of a 
chief named Ibn Wani, ravaged Upper Egypt. Farari Ahmad 
Pasha failed to quell the revolt, and was superseded by Ali 
Pasha; and, the whole available force of Turks and Mamluks 
being directed against the Bedouins, they were driven back 
into their deserts. 

In the eighteenth century the chief power of the State passed 
out of the hands of the Turkish soldiery, and back into the 
hands of the Mamluk Beys. The strength of the troops was 
gradually declining, for they were recruited from their own 
children born ta them by the women of the country, so that 
the race continually deteriorated, and the soldiers were half 
breeds between the Turk and Arab, of inferior physique, and 
doubtful courage ; and were unable to cope with the Mamluks, 
who constantly received fresh drafts from their native Kavkas. 
Moreover, the discipline and organisation of the troops had 
gradually deteriorated ; they practised trades and handicrafts, 
and neglected the exercise of arms: they were no longer suv- 
ordinate to their own officers, but attached themselves to any- 
one who would hire their services. A Mamltk Bey would 
sometimes have fifty or sixty Janissaries in his pay, and always 
at his orders. 

If a European trader could not recover a debt from a_ native, 
he sent fcr a Janissary and confided the commission to him for 
a percentage: on which the soldier, with some fellow-ruffians, 
would repair to the debtor and extort the money, or its equl- 
valent, by threats and violence. ‘These Janissaries,” says 
Dr. Perry, who resided in Cairo during this period, “ are honest 
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centlemen in their own estimation, but upon proof and ex- 
perience, the greatest scoundrels and villains in Nature.” 

When Kosij Khalil Pasha was Viceroy, and Ayub Bey of 
the Kasimli faction was Shaikh-al-Balad, much dissatisfaction 
was caused by their arbitrary exactions, Kaitas Bey Zulfikarli 
raised an agitation against them, in which he was supported 
by six out of the seven Ojaks, the exception being the Janis- 
saries who arranged themselves in support of Ayub Bey 
Kasimli, under the command of their detested Kiaya, Farang 
Ahmad. Civil war blazed up in Cairo, and raged for days 
and weeks in the streets and markets of the city. The power- 
ful Ibrahim Bey joined Kaitas Bey. Ayub Bey’s house was 
stormed and set on fire: Farang Ahmad was killed by a 
musket-ball: the Kasimlis and Janissaries were beaten; the 
Pasha was deposed ; Kaitas Bey was made Kdaim-mokam in 
his place, and Ibrahim Bey was made Shaikh-al-Balad. The 
Porte, as usual, accepted the situation, and sent Vali Pasha 
to supersede Kosij Khalil; but the new Viceroy could not 
set the reins of power out of the hands of Kaitas Bey. 
Accordingly, Abdi Pasha was sent to make a fresh trial; 
for no tribute had been received from Egypt for some years: 
and the Porte was at it’s wit’s end for money to carry on 
the Russian war. Abdi Pdsha received a visit from Kaitas 
Bey in the citadel of Cairo, and during the interview hé had 
his visitor seized by his attendants and thrown out of the 
window ;and Kaitas Bey was killed by the fall. His adhe- 
rents and the Zulfikarli faction took arms to avenge his death ; 
and again there was civil war ; but Abdi Pasha succeeded in 
restoring tranquillity by a mixture of force, compromise and 
cajolery. He imprisoned and tortured Kosij Khalil Pasha 
to make him disgorge the plunder of Egypt which he had 
kept back from the Porte: and he sent Vali Pasha under 
arrest to Constantinople, where he was executed in atonement 
for the failure of his Mission, ‘ pour encourager les autres,’ 

But the real power in Egypt remained in the hands of the 
Mamluk Beys. They made grants of villages and lands to the 
Turkish officers of the Ojaks, who supported their own faction 
and thus attached them to their own interests. Henceforth the 
degenerate Turkish Ojaklis ceased to act in their own or in the 
Pasha's interest, and only followed the lead of the Mamluks. 

Abdi Pasha sent off the Egyptian contingent of three 
thousand men to the Russian war. Owing to the victories of 
the Muscovite arms at this time, and the increasing anarchy 
in the Turkish Empire, the minds of men in Islam became 
strangely excited : and prophecies were freely circulated of the 
coming of the Mahdi and the approaching end of the age. 
One prediction, which obtained great credence in Egypt, fore- 
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told that Mecca and Medina would be taken by the Russians, 
and that the body of the Prophet would be brought to 
Alexandria for safety, and from thence be transported to the 
holy city of Kairwan : after which event the present dispensa- 
tion would be closed in the orthodox fashion. 

At this time also Wahhabi Missionaries made their first 
appearance in Egypt, and their preaching greatly scandalised 
the "Ulama and puzzled the people. The Mamltks, who 
were not at all inclined to favour Puritan doctrine and prac- 
tice, put the Wahhabi preachers out of the way, by imprison- 
ing or exiling them on any convenient opportunity : but they 
did not act with open violence against them, fearing a tumult 
of the people. 

The great traveller Bruce, who passed through Egypt at 
this time, gives the following emphatic verdict on the rule of 
the Mamluk Beys and their Turkish partners. “ A more brutal, 
unjust, tyrannical, oppressive, avaricious set of infernal 
miscreants there is not on earth than are the members of 
the Government of Cairo.” 

The Porte was very anxious to break the power of the Beys, 
and hoped todo so by encouraging dissensions among them. 
Raghib Pasha thought that he had discovered a fitting in- 
strument in Ali Bey Abaza, a wily Mamluk, who pretended to 
play into his hands, The Pasha made him Shaikh-al-Balad in 
room of the refractory Khalil Bey : there was the usual civil 
war: and Ali Bey was expelled from Cairo. Raghib Pasha’s 
successor, Hamza Pasha, was re-called in consequence, and 
Rahim Muhammad Pa4sha sent to re-instate Ali. Ali Bey, 
however, re-instated himself: having recruited an army in 
Upper Egypt, he descended on the capital, defeated his anta- 
gonists in a pitched battle under the walls, and entered Cairo 
in triumph. He how threw off the mask, proclaimed Egypt 
independent of the Porte, and coined money in his own name. 

He ruled the country with great ability and tyranny for 
several years, conquered Jidda and the Holy Cities, and made 
some progress towards the conquest of Syria. He tried to 
inaugurate a national movement of the Arabs and Egyptians 
against the Turks in order to strengthen himself, and he 
opened communications with the Admirals of the Russian 
fleet, which was then in the Levant, and at his invitation they 
came to Alexandria and received supplies from him in ex- 
change for arms and ammunition. But on his departure to 
resume the war in Syria, he left his brother-in-law, a Mamluk 
named Muhammad Abu Zahab, in Cairo, as his deputy : and 
this man, who was as brave a soldier and as astute a_ politician 
as Ali.himself, was secretly gained over by emissaries of the 
Porte. He hoisted the Imperial standard and proclaimed Ali 
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a traitor: and -his threats to confiscate ‘the lands.and goods, 
and ill-use the relatives of the soldiery of Ali’s army, caused 
the desertion of most of the latter’s troops, and so ensured the 
defeat of the remainder, es 

Ali was desperately wounded and taken prisoner, and died a 
few days later of his wounds, or was murdered by his trea- 
cherous brother-in-law, as is variously asserted. 

Muhammad Abu Zahab was made Péshé of Egypt by the 
Porte, as a reward for this service ; he was the second Mams 
lik who had held the post, the first being the traitor Khair 
Bey : but he did not long enjoy the fruit of his treachery, but 
died while he was re-conquering Syria for the Porte. His 
death left Egypt a prey to a chronic civil war between his 
own and Ali’s Mamluks ; and the old feud of Zulfikérlis and 
Kadsimlis was merged in that of the Muhammadiyas and 
Alawiyas, as they were called after their respective patrons, 

The death of Muhammad Abu Zahab Pasha left Cairo in 
possession of his favourite Mamltks, at the head of whom were 
Murad Bey and Ibrahim Bey, the latter of whom married the 
widow of his patron, the sister of the late Ali Bey : he busied 
himself chiefly with civil affairs, while his colleague Maradd Bey 
acted as military leader. The favourite Mamlaks of Ali Bey 
were Ismail Bey and Hasan Bey Jiddawi, who retired to Upper 
Egypt. The Porte sent a new Pasha to Cairo, and the Beys 
received him with the usual honours and allowed him to reside 
in the citadel : but he could get no share in the administration 
of the country ; and set himself, as usual, to foment the discords 
of the rival parties on the common Turkish principle of 
“ Divide et Impera.” __ ear 

Ismail and Hasan diligently recruited their forces in Upper 
Egypt, and the discontented and. restless, who always formed a 
majority among the Maml4aks, gradually joined them : they 
engaged the Bedouin tribes to aid them, and suddenly descend- 
ed on Cairo. Ibrahim and Murad were taken by surprise and 
fled without fighting ; taking the place of their late antagonists 
in Upper Egypt. 

Ismail Bey now became Shaikh-al-Balad and Hasan Bey 
Jiddawi, his Military Lieutenant : and the same play was acted 
over again, only the vé/es of the actors being changed. The 
disaffected Mamluks and the Bedouiys now joined Ibrahim and 
Murad, and the two Beys, in their turn, descended on Cairo. 
Ismail was ready for them, but he tried negotiation first. He 
made a catspaw of the Pasha: the latter was to act the part 
of mediator, and to lure Ibrahim and Murad to a pretended 
conference, where they were to be seton and murdered. The 
plot thickened : Murad and Ibrahim agreed to a reconciliation 
and a division of power: and all was going on splendidly, 
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when Hasan Bey Jiddawi secretly revealed the plot to the two 
threatened Beys in time to save their lives : they again had 
recourse to arms: and in the battle which followed, Hasan 
Bey went over to the enemy, and his defection decided the 
day. Ismail escaped, with his family and his treasures, to 
Gaza, where he embarked for Constantinople, to lay his case 
before the Porte. 

The motive for Hasan Bey’s treachery had been jealousy of 
Ismail, who, in his opinion, usurped more than his fair share of 
the power and profits of Government. But he soon found that 
he had not bettered himself by his change of sides. There 
was smothered hostility between his Alawiya followers and the 
Muhammadiya retainers of the rival Beys, Ibrahim and 
Murad Bey keenly suspected Hasan of meditating some new 
treachery, and resolved to forestall him. One day the three 
Beys and others were watching the martial exercises of their 
Mamluks, who were firing at an earthenware jar placed on the 
ground while passing it at full gallop. One of Murad Bey’s 
most skilful marksmen took his turn, but his bullet flew so 
wide of the mark that it passed through Hasan Bey’s turban, 
and just grazed his head. Hasan shouted treachery and drew 
his sabre ; his Mamluks flew to arms, and in a moment the 
mimic warfare was changed toreal strife, the parade ground be- 
came a battle field, covered with Mamluks shouting their war- 
cries, firing, and charging. Hasan Bey’s Mamluks, who were the 
fewest in number, were discomfited and fled tothe city. Here 
the battle was renewed : streets were barricaded ; houses were 
stormed and set on fire ; desperate combats were waged in the 
streets. After several days’ fighting the Alawiyas were com- 
pletely vanquished, and their leaders, Hasan Bey and Rizwan 
Bey, fled from the city. The latter escaped, but Hasan Bey 
fell into the hands of some Bedouins, who gave him up to his 
pursuers. The hostile Mamluks were escorting him back into 
Cairo, when, in passing by the house of the respected and 
venerable Shaikh-al-Damanhuri, the prisoner suddenly broke 
from his guards and escaped into the house. The Shaikh 
refused to give him up. The Mamluks blockaded the house 
and sent for orders to their chiefs. The orders came back to 
force the house and re-capture Hasan Bey at all hazards, The 
Mamluks broke into the house, but Hasan Bey escaped on to 
the roof and thence took a flying leap on to the roof of the 
next one, and so on along the tops of the houses, his pursuers 
following him in the street below. When Hasan reached the 
last house in the street, he could go no further : descending 
by the stairs, he rushed into the street, killed a Mamluk, who 
was watching the door, sprang on the dead man’s horse and 
scoured away through the streets of Cairo with a score of 
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pursuers at his heels. The mad chase swept through the 
bazaars and streets of Cairo like a fox-hunt, throwing the 
whole city into an uproar. Hard pressed by the following 
foes, Hasan Bey darted into the court-yard of the house of his 
enemy Ibrahim Bey, threw himself from the saddle, burst into 
the house, overthrew everyone and everything in his 
way, broke into the Harem, scaring the terrified women, 
and seized the shirt of the wife of Ibrahim Bey, 
the widow of Abu Zahab and the sister of Ali. The 
sanctuary of the Harém must be respected by Mamlék 
chivalry, and Ibrahim Bey swore to spare the life of the 
suppliant: But it was craftily decided to banish Hasan 
Bey to Jidda, of which city he had been governor under 
Ali Bey (whence his sobriquet of Jiddawi) and where he had 
made himself so cordially detested by his brutality and 
rapacity, that it was fully expected. and hoped that the 
people would tear him to pieces directly he appeared among 
them. He was accordingly despatched under escort by ship 
from Suez to this agreeable place of exile: but he contrived 
to corrupt his guards, and they put into the harbour of Cosseir, 
and connived at his escape to the shore, while they concocted 
a cock-and-bull story to account for it. Hasan Bey made his 
way from Cosseir to Upper Egypt, and there hoisted his 
standard. He again made overtures to Ismail Bey who for- 
gave his previous treachery, and made his way in disguise from 
Constantinople to Upper Egypt to rejoin his old friends and 
comrades of the Alawiya faction. 

The mad ride of Hasan Bey hunted through the streets in 
Cairo, is still a favourite theme of the Cairene story-tellers, in 
whose mouth a tale never loses in the telling: but we have 
purposely omitted here the romantic and marvellous inci- 
dents with which they have embellished the story. 

The turn of fhe tide soon came again to Ismail and Hasan. 
The Russian squadron was still in the Levant, and the Empress 
Catherina renewed to Ibrahim and Murad Bey, through M. 
Thoms, the Russian Consul General at Alexandria, her friendly 
overtures: her object was to obtain possession of that city 
and harbour as a shelter and fozn¢ a’appurs for her fleet in the 
Levant. The English and French Consuls took alarm and 
warmly opposed M. Thoms’ plans: and he, in retaliation, excit- 
ed Marad Bey’s jealousy and amity to such a pitch against his 
rivals, that all of them threatened to leave Egypt. 

The noise of the quarrel reached Constantinople, where the 
English and French ambassadors, already jealous of Russia, 
excited the Porte to action: and, as soon as the Russian war 
was over, Ghazi Hasan, the Kapitan Pasha, or Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Ottoman Empire, was ordered to embark an army 
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for Alexandria, with full powers to restore the authority of the 
Porte in Egypt. Ghazi Hasan was the ablest military leader 
that Turkey had seen for the last three centuries: but he was 
not atrue Osmanli, but an Irani Turk, or Kizzilbash, by birth, 
He had enlisted with a recruiting party sent to Asia-Minor 
by the Dai of Algiers, and had been successively a private 
Janissary, a Corsair Captain, Commodore of the Algerine 
Squadron sent to help the Sultan against the Russians in the 
Levant, and Kapitan Pasha of the Ottoman Fleet. He was 
a successful commander by sea and land, and a striking excep- 
tion to the general rule of incompetence which has for three 
centuries past signalised the Turkish conduct of naval and 
military operations. He was now entrusted with the command 
of an army of five thousand men, Janissaries (infantry) and 
Levends (Marines) which was embarked on board his fleet 
for Egypt. The cavalry were to proceed by land, and enter 
Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, under the command of Abdi 
Pasha of Halab (Aleppo), who had been expelled from that city 
by the mutinous Janissaries, and was to be recompensed by 
the Government of Egypt. 

Ghazi Hasan Pasha summoned the Mamlik Beys to meet 
him at Alexandria; but they refused, and prepared to 
meet force by force. The Kapitan Pasha did not wait for 
the junction of the cavalry, but, with his small force, marched 
on Cairo. Murad Bey set out to oppose him, and the two 
armies met on the banks of the Nile. Ghazi Hasan drew up 
his men with much judgment, their front and flanks covered 
by wet rice-fields, in which the armoured Mamluk horsemen 
sank up to their girths, while the Turks shot them down at 
their leisure. The Mamlaks lost many men, became panic- 
struck, and fled back to Cairo. Ghazi Hasan followed them 
as fastas he could. Ibrahim and Murad attempted no further 
resistance, but fled to Upper Egypt; while Ismail and Hasan 
Bey came to welcome the Turkish army. 

The ease with which Ghazi Hasan’s weak and undisciplined 
army beat the Mamluks shows how little formidable the latter 
really were in the field ; however individually brave and expert, 
they were incapable, from lack of organization and skill, of 
acting collectively. As Napoleon afterwards said. when he had 
experience of their method of fighting: ‘One Mameluke 
would beat two French horsemen: twenty might meet twenty 
Frenchmen on equal terms: but fifty French Hussars would 
defeat fifty Mamelukes: and a hundred French would easily 
rout two hundred Mamelukes. ’ 

Ghazi Hasan occupied Cairo and awaited the arrival of 
Abdi Pasha and his horde of cavalry, who advanced through 
Syria and Palestine like a plague of locusts, “eating up” all the 
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country they passed through. On their arrival, Abdi Pashé 
was appointed Viceroy of Egypt, in room of the /faineant 
Muhammad Yegen Pash&, who had for years been only a 
puppet of the Mamluk Beys: Ismail Bey was made Shaikh- 
al-Balad, and all offices and posts of honour and authority 
were given to his partisans, All sorts of outrages and excesses 
were committed by the Turkish soldiery in Cairo, until Gh&zi 
Hasan summarily executed some of the offenders, and so 
succeeded in putting some limit to their license, 

Al Jabdarti states that, after the army had evacuated Cairo, 
the bodies of seventy women were found buried in and 
about the stables of the residence vacated by Hamamji Oghli, 
a captain of the corps of Levends, who had been kidnapped 
and outraged, and then murdered by him and his myrmidons. 

As for plundering, Ghazi Hasan and his officers set.a bad 
example to their men. The Turkish soldiers, who were 
billeted on the shop-keepers, took charge of the till, and 
decided the profits of the day’s business with the proprietor. 

Ghazi Hasan and Abdi Pasha pursued Murad and Ibréhim 
Bey, and drove them beyond the cataracts of the Nile ; 
several actions were fought with varying success; but as 
the fugitives could not be overtaken nor brought to a stand, 
Ghazi Hasan made a virtue of necessity, and proposed a 
compromise : an expedient always dear to Turkish diplomacy. 
A reconciliation was effected between Alawiyas and Muham- 
madiyas, and the land of Egypt was to be amicably divided 
between them: Ismail and Hasan were to keep Cairo and 
Lower Eygpt: Ibrdhim and Murad were to be uncontrolled 
masters of Upper ~Eygpt. —-Abdi Pasha was: to enjoy the 
shadow of authority as Viceroy of the Porte in the citadeb 
of Cairo, while Ismail Bey was to govern the country as Shaikh- 
al-Balad. This was the best arrangement that Gh&zi Hasan 
could make for the peace of Eygpt, and after all he left the 
country very much as he had found it. Plus ca change, plus 
cest la méme chose. 

Ismail Bey, fora Mamluk, was a good ruler: he respected 
his engagements with the Porte and with the rival factions, 
remitted the tribute money regularly, and treated the people 
fairly and mercifully. 

He died in 1792, at Cairo, of a fearful visitation of the 
plague, which then periodically devastated the city and 
country: and for long afterwards the people spoke of that 
particular time as the time of Ismail Bey’s plague. His death 
was the signal for Ibrahim and Murdd to make a dash at 
Cairo. Hasan Bey Jiddawi was again defeated and put to 
flight : and the two parties again reversed their positions, 

The Porte was involved in another Russian war and could 
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not interfere. But the power which Ibrahim and Murad Bey 
wielded more vigorously than wisely or well, was overthrown 
by a blow from an unexpected quarter. The outrages com- 
mitted in Eygpt upon all Europeans and Christians, includ- 
ing French subjects, were no worse now than they had ever 
been: but the French Directory, happening to want an excuse 
for seizing Egypt, made them a pretext for the expedition under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which it was impudently pretended was 
sent with the object of re-asserting the authority of the Porte 
in that country, and delivering it from the tyranny of the 
Mamluk Beys. 

Al Jabarti relates how the English fleet arrived off Alexandria, 
searching for the French fleet ; and how Murad Bey’s Kashif, 
not believing their story, refused them supplies, and they de- 
parted. 

How, a few days afterwards, the French fleet arrived 
and disembarked an army to the astonishment, rage, and 
terror of the inhabitants, who thought the days of the 
Crusades had returned: and how the infidels ruled in Egypt 
for five years to the utter confusion of the true believers. 
The events of the French conquest are too well known to 
need repetition here. The remnant of the Mamluks who 
were not destroyed in the battles of the Pyramids, took 
refuge in Upper Egypt: two Turkish armies, successively 
despatched by sea and by land, to effect the reconquest of 
Egypt were annihilated by the French: two sanguinary in- 
surrections of the inhabitants of Cairo against the hated 
intruders were repressed with merciless severity: and Egypt 
lay crushed and palpitating beneath the heel of a Nazarene 
Conqueror. 

Al Jabarti gives a zazve and amusing account of the loath- 
ing and repugnance with which the pious Muslims viewed 
the excellent police and sanitary regulations forced upon them 
by their infidel masters, who did not scruple to interfere with 
the methods of Providence, and pretended to cheat Azrael 
of his predestined prey. Buthe is intelligent enough himself 
to appreciate the order of the French administration, and 
the heights to which they had arrived in art and science, in 
comparison with his own countrymen. He is, as becomes 
a sober and sedate follower of the Prophet, greatly scandal- 
ised at the public fefes and revelries which they inaugurated, 
and in which the Greeks, Copts, and Christians and 
infidels of all sorts participated in the most shameless 
manner. 

At last, in 1801, the English sent an army which turned the 
French out of Egypt. Another Anglo-Indian army of soldiers 
and sepoys under Sir David Baird embarked at Bombay and 
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landed at Cosseir on the Red Sea coast, where Murad Bey 
supplied them with camels and guides for the march across 
the desert; but they arrived in Cairo after the fun of the fair, 
for the French had already capitulated to the English under 
General Hutchinson at Alexandria. The Indian sepoys 
thronged to the Mosques at Cairo, to the great astonishment 
of the inhabitants, who could not understand how Musalman 
soldiers could be serving under infidel banners. Indeed, the 
Egyptians and Turks had no higher opinion of the English 
than they had of the French: the Mamluks alone appear to 
have shown some gratitude to the English for the deliverance 
of the country, and to have been really desirous of treating us 
with friendship and regard. 

Ibr4him Bey was now old and feeble, and unable to take 
much part in public affairs; Murad Bey had died before the 
French had evacuated Egypt; and Hasan Bey Jiddwai died 
of the plague, while serving with the army of the Grand Vazir 
at Gaza, operating from the side of Syria against the French 
in Egypt. The chief Beys among the Mamluks were now 
Muhammad Bey AIfi, so called because he had been bought 
for a thousand (Alf) sequins, and Osman Bey el Bardisi, called 
after his district or Sanjak of Bardis. 

The Turks, after many failures, had at length entered large 
armies into Egypt under cover of the British operations: the 
Grand Vazir led one army across the isthmus of Suez, while 
another, under the command of Muhammad Khusrau Pasha, 
landed from the Ottoman fleet at Alexandria. The Porte had 
determined to profit by the troubles of Egypt, and not to 
reinstate the unruly Mamltk Beys in their powers and dignities, 
By way of commencing the new policy, the Kapitan Pdsha 
Husain invited the Mumluk Beys, who were acting as auxiliaries 
tothe English army at Alexandria, to an entertainment on 
board his flagship, and sent boats to convey them thither. In 
the boats the Turkish escort picked a quarrel with the Mamluks, 
part of a preconcerted plan, and set upon them. All the Beys 
were killed but one, who was left for dead, but afterwards 
recovered and was made prisoner. The English commanders, 
however, were justly indignant at this vile treachery, and threat- 
ened hostilities against the Turks unless the prisoners were at ~ 
once released, which was accordingly done. 

This and other similar occurrences caused bad blood between 
the Turks and the English in Egypt. Several English soldiers 
at Alexandria were killed by the Turks, and the English 
General had much difficulty in getting the murderers brought 
to justice by Khusrau Pasha&. At length a threat to expel the 
Turks from the city, brought about the surrender of two of 
the murderers, who were Janissaries of Khusrau’s army. They 
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were hung by the English in full view of both armies: op 
which the Turkish soldiery turned out without orders, and 
made a tumultuous attack on the English camp. The English 
General beat to arms, and the Turks were soon beaten back : 
the English army was then drawn out in order of battle and 
marched upon the Ottoman camp: the Turks hastily evacuated 
it, and they were chased outside the city, and were not allowed 
to re-enter it while the English stayed there. 

At Cairo an Irish renegade came into the English camp, and, 
declaring that he was tired of his life with the Turks, asked to be 
allowed to enlist in an English regiment: he was received and 
enrolled, and, soon after, numerous desertions took place. It 
was at last ascertained that the deserters were entertained by 
the Pasha as drill instructors. He was desirous of raising a 
corps of regular troops in imitation of the French and English: 
and the renegade had been employed by him as adecoy The 
renegade escaped back to the Turks before he could be arrested ; 
but the British Commander had to use threats to the Pasha 
to make him surrender the deserters, They were at last 
all given up ; two were shot, and the rest pardoned. 

The British evacuated Egypt in March 1803, and Muhammad 
Bey Alfi accompanied them to England, in the hope of getting 
the British Government to assist him and his brother Beys 
against the Turks: for Khusrau Pasha had now commenced 
a regular war against the Mamluks, and the latter were sore 
pressed by the numbers of their enemy. There were about 
twenty thousand Turkish soldiers under Khusrau_ Pasha’s 
orders; and the numbers of the Mamluks had been greatly 
reduced, both by the numbers slain in their battles against the 
French, and by the difficulty of recruiting their ranks, since 
the conquest of Crimea by the Russians had put an end to the 
Tartar slave-raids on which they mainly relied for their supply 
of recruits. However, Osman el Bardisi with only eight 
hundred Mamluk horsemen routed the whole Turkish army, 
said to have been fourteen thousand strong, at Damanhoor, 
by a gallant and desperate charge. 

The whole country was alternately ravaged and plundered 
‘by the combatants, and Egypt was in acomplete state of an- 
archy and disorder. The anarchy was at its height in the 
two rival camps: the Mamluk Beys quarrelled and fought with 
one another, and the Arnaut soldiery in the Turkish camp at 
Cairo mutinied for their arrear of pay. Khusrau Pasha replied 
to them with artillery: they surprised and seized the citadel, 
from whence they commanded the Pasha and the town. 
Khusrau Pasha gave up the conflict and fled to Damiat 
(Damictta): and the Arnauts made their chief, Tahir Agha, 
Pasha in his room. He had not enjoyed his new dignity three 
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weeks when a fresh mutiny broke out: this time it was the 
Turks who demanded their arrears of pay from the new Pasha: 
the Arnauts supported him: a fresh civil war raged furiously, 
Turks against Arnauts: and Tahir Pdshd was killed by the 
former. The Arnatts elected as his successor one. of their 
Binbashis (Colonels‘ named Muhammad Ali, afterwards famous 
as the regenerator of Egypt, and founder of the Khedivian 
dynasty. This justly celebrated man was a Turk of Kavalla, in 
Macedonia, and had come to Egypt asa Buluk-bashi (Captain) 
in Khusrau Pdsha’s army. He afterwards gave himself out 
to be, not of Ottoman, but of Seljukian blood, descended 
from Turkish bands who settled in Thrace as allies or feuda- 
tories of the Byzantine Cesars before the Ottoman conquest : 
but this may have been a subterfuge to palliate his subse- 
quent disloyalty to the House of Ottoman. He came to 
Egypt as a captain, not of Turkish, but of Arnaut soldiers, 
and all through his life he displayed his favour and _ partiality 
to Arnauts: and his intelligence and energy present such a 
contrast to the sloth and stupidity of the Turkish character, 
that we strongly suspect his family to have been originally 
Arnaut, and so of Aryan blood. He now found himself in 
a position that called for all his skill and courage: there was 
open war between the Turks and Arnatts, and Ahmad Pashd, 
who had been appointed by the Porte to replace Khusrau 
had arrived in Egypt. The Arnauts held the citadel of Cairo 
and refused to allow Ahmad Pasha to enter it, while Muhammad 
Ali made overtures of peace to the Mamluks, and offered to 
put the citadel into their hands if they would aid him against 
the Turks. The Beys entered Cairo with great pomp and 
parade and took possession of the citadel: the Turks were 
attacked and overpowered by the combined forces: Ahmad 
Pashé surrendered himself prisoner, and the ringleaders who 
headed the revolt of the Turkish troops against Tahir Agha, 
were put to death. 

The whole army was now again united under Muhammad 
Ali, but Khusrau Pasha had gathered to himself a strong 
following at Damietta. Muhammed Ali and the Mamluk Beys 
therefore marched together from Cairo, attacked and stormed 
Damietta, and sacked the town, and captured Khusrau Pasha. 

The Porte had meanwhile despatched Ali Pasha Tarabulusi 
(the Tripolitan) with reinforcements to pacify Egypt: and 
Muhammad Ali and the Beys hurried to oppose him at Alex- 
andria, 

The new Pasha at first tried to force his way to Cairo at 
the sword’s point: but the Arnaits and Mamluks were too 
Strong for him. He then tried the arts of diplomacy and 
treachery ; but Muhammad Ak was too strong forhim. He 
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at last consented to come to Cairo alone: but he brought a 
considerable force with him, and the Mamluks, declaring that 
this was an infringement, of the agreement, attacked and 
dispersed his escort and made the Pasha a prisoner. 

The Mamluk Beys now wished to resume their former status 
and authority in Egypt: but they were as usual split into rival 
parties: and the balance of power rested in the hands of 
Muhammad Ali’s formidable army. 

Muhammad AJlfi Bey returned from England, where he had 
accomplished little beyond dazzling the eyes of the London 
populace with the martial finery of his Mamluk trappings at 
reviews in Hyde Park: his arrival immediately kindled a civil 
war among the Mamluks, one party siding with the new comer, 
the other supporting his rival Osman Bey el Bardisi. The 
latter were victorious, and Alfi Bey fled to the: desert. Osman 
Bey now thought to assume the power and state of the old 
Shaikhs-al- Balad : but the country was in a most wretched state: 
there had been no regular government since the departure 
of the French: and there were no funds to pay the officials 
and troops. Osman Bey sought to provide them by levying 
a heavy “ benevolence” on the population of Cairo, The 
inhabitants resisted the tax: and Muhammad Ali now came 
forward as the popular champion, and refused to permit 
the imposition. The Mamltaks proceeded to enforce it, 
the Arnatuts resisted it: there was free fighting in Cairo, and 
this time it was Turks, Arnatts and Egyptians against the 
Mamluks alone. The latter: were badly beaten, and: they 
fled from the city, evacuating the citadel, which they were 
too weak in numbers to defend. wir 

A new tyrant now appeared on the scerie in the person 
of Khurshid Pasha, who led a fresh Turkish army into Egypt 
from Syria. 

Mahummad Ali having the Mamluks on his hands, thought 
it politic to submit to the new comer, and Khurshid was in 
stalled as Viceroy at Cairo. He took up the war against the 
Mamluks, and the desolated country was again devastated by 
his soldiery. Their insolence and rapacity made them bitterly 
hated by the Egyptians, and the witty Cairenes revenged 
themselves by many a keen jest at the expense of their stupid 
oppressors. The Turkish Delis (madcaps), a kind of light 
horsemen, used to weara very high cap called a“ Tartura ”: 
and the proverbial Arab saying was: * It takes but a slight 
push to make a Tartura fall,’ a sly allusion to the braggart 
character of the Turkish soldiery. Another saying was : “ The 
filth fell upon the muck’ and said to it Markaba, Kardash! 
(Hail, brother! )”’ the. usual salutation of the Turkish soldiers 
to one another, At length a revolt broke out in Cairo, secretly 
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fomented by Muhammad Ali. He convened an assembly of 
the Ulama, the notables of Cairo, and the chief officers of the 
troops, to consider the best means of allaying the popular dis- 
content, and offered to mediate with the Pasha. The assembly 
begged him to become their Pasha himself ; they desired no bet- 
ter, and would acknowledge no other : the populace unanimous- 
ly applauded their decision. Muhammad Ali complied, with 
feioned reluctance ; his faithful Arnauts supported him ; and now 
a desperate and sanguinary struggle began between him and 
Khurshid for the mastery. The Arnauts had possession of the 
citadel, from whence they cannonaded the quarters occupied 
by Khurshid Pdsha’s party. Cannons were hauled up to the 
tops of minarets to command the enemy's positions. The towa 
was set on fire in many places. Neither side could gain any 
decided advantage, and the strife was at last put an end to only 
by a Firman from the Sultan, appointing Muhammad Ali Pasha 
of Egypt, agreeably to the wishes of the people, and _ transfer- 
ring Khurshid Pasha to another Government. Thus, in 1805, 
Muhammad Ali became Pasha of Egypt, and Khurshid re- 
tired amidst the execrations of the people. He was an able 
and intelligent man, of unusually strong character fora Turk. 
He was afterwards Vazir of Bosnia, and subdued and killed the 
famous Ali Pasha of Yanina. He died of grief, or, as some 
say, poisoned himself, others say was poisoned by order of the 
Sultan, after the failure of the campaign against the Greek 
insurgents In 1821. 

Muhammad Ali's government was soon menaced by a most 
formidable danger. Alfi Bey’s request for English aid against 
the Turks had been unheeded as longas England was at 
peace with the Porte: but now Turkey was an ally of France 
and therefore an enemy of England: and the need of the 
Mamluks was remembered. Alfi Bey and Osman Bey el Bardisi 
were both dead, but the war between the Turks and Mamluks 
went on in a desultory fashion; and the English government 
despatched an expedition to Egypt to the aid of the latter, 
under the command of General Fraser. He took Alexandria 
easily: but the Mamluks did not join him. Muhammad Ali 
hastened to make terms with them, and they joined him instead 
of joining the English. A British force sent to capture Rosetta 
got entangled in the narrow streets of the town, fired upan 
from the houses on dil sides, and had to retreat with heavy 
loss: a larger force sent to retrieve the disaster was attacked 
in the open, and overwhelmed by the Turkish and Mamluk 
Cavalry, and seven hundred Englishmen killed. Their heads 
were cut off and sent to decorate the avenues of Cairo as tro- 
phies of victory. After this disaster the English re-embarked 
their troops and evacuated the country, The prestige of 
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Muhammad Ali Pdshd was greatly increased by his successful 
resistance to the English invasion. 

He was resolved to make himself complete master of Egypt, 
and, as soon as the Mamluks had served his turn against the 
English, he attacked them again, for pretexts for quarrel were 
never wanting, and he had made up his mind to get rid of 
them altogether. The Mamluks made a daring attempt to sur- 
prise Cairo: they reached the city by a forced march and sur- 
prised one of the gates, entering by it and parading the streets 
with kettle-drums beating and ensigns displayed: but they 
neglected to secure the gate behind them, and the Turks re- 
covered it, and cut off their retreat. . 

They were assailed by the Turks and Arnauts in the narrow 
streets of the city, and were overpowered after a gallant resis- 
tance ; some of them abandoned their horses and escaped over 
the city walls : a remnant fortified themselves in a mosque and 
defended themselves desperately till starved into surrender : al] 
who were made prisoners were inhumanly treated, tortured, and 
killed. The total number of the Mamluks was now reduced to 
less than a thousand men: they received no fresh recruits from 
the Caucasus : some of them were killed daily in skirmishes with 
Muhammad Ali’s Turks and Albanians: and it was evident 
that they could not much longer carry on the unequal struggle. 

But Muhammad Ali had conceived a diabolical plan for 
Sweeping them from his path at one blow. He held out the 
olive branch to them, and declared that he was about to des- 
patch his armies to the Hijaz to rescue the Holy Cities from 


. the Wahdabi fanatics in obedience to the orders of the Porte; 


and that, in view of such an enterprise, all orthodox believers 
should be as brothers. He succeeced in completely hood- 
winking the Beys, who came to Cairo with all their Mamluks, 
some hundreds in number, and were honourably treated and 
hospitably entertained by the Pasha. 

The whole army was to be reviewed in the citadel before its 
departure for Arabia, and all the Beys, with their Mamluks, 
to the number of five hundred, attended the ceremony in all 
their bravery. The banners were blessed, the salvos were fired, 
and the army filed out of the citadel. As the Mamluk corps 
was descending the long and narrow ramp that led to the plain 
below, the gates before and behind them were suddenly shut 
and they were caught likea panther in a trap. The Turkish 
and Arnaut musketeers manned the walls and parapets that 
enclosed and overlooked them, and opened a murderous fire. 
Every Mamluk was shot down and killed, till five hun- 
dred and seventy corpses of men and horses blocked up the 
steep and narrow way. One Bey alone escaped. Tradition 
says that he leaped his horse over the low parapet wall which 
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skirts the precipitous side of the citadel rock, and, though his 
horse was killed, he escaped unhurt. Modern criticism 
has discovered that illness or suspicion prevented him from 
being present at the parade ; and he succeeded in escaping on 
hearing the news of the massacre, 

He lived to a good old age, dying during the Crimean War, 
as also did Khusrau Pasha who was Viceroy of Egypt in 1803. 

The houses of the Beys in the city were sackcd by the troops, 
and their women outraged by the Turkish soldiery. 

A small remnant of the Mamluks, among whom was the aged 
and infirm Ibrahim Bey, fled to Ibrim, an outpost south of Assu- 
an on the frontiers of Nabia, They were chased thence by 
Muhammad Ali’s_ soldiers and took refuge in the Soudan. 
Ibrahim Bey died at Dongola in 1816. 

There was great rejoicing at the Porte at the news of this 
horrible massacre ; but the bloody grave of the Mamluks was 
also the grave of the Turkish dominion in Egypt. Muham- 
mad Ali Pasha, as soon as he had cleared the field of the Beys, 
put in force the projects that he had already formed for mak- 
ing Egypt an independent State, 

He had seen the French and English troops in Egypt, and 
like Hyder Ali of Mysore, whom he much resembled in 
mind and character, he set himself to the study of European 
methods of war. He framed the administration of the 
country on a European model, and he resolved ‘to possess 
aregular army. Heat first tried to induce his Turks and 
Arnatts to learn drill and submit to discipline: but they 
showed their teeth so significantly that he thought it prudent 
to desist. His next experiment was with blacks captured or 
purchased in the Soudan: these made docile soldiers, but a mis- 
terious murrain broke out among them, and they died in their 
camps like rotten sheep. Last, he turned to the despised 
Egyptian Felakin, the bondsman of the globe, whose race had 
not worn weapons for two thousand years. In vain they cut 
off their thumbs or put out their eyes to escape the dreaded 
conscription. They were remorselessly swept into the net. 
French officers, renegades and refugees from the wreck of 
La Grande Arméé were employed to drill them into the sem- 
blance of a machine that fired and charged with automatic regu- 
larity. With this instrument he made Egypt again a kingdom, 
founded a dynasty, and would have overturned the Ottoman 
Empire, but for the interference of the great powers of Europe 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 

His mutinous Turks and Arnautts he got rid of by sending 
them to conquer or die in Nijd and the Soudan ; and the great- 
est part of them perished at Shendy, with his son Ismail, under 
the spears of Mek Nimr (the Panther King) and the Sennaar 
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Arabs. All through the long rule of the Turks and the 
Mamluk Beys in Egypt, they had never pushed their frontier 
southward beyond Assuodaan, and its outposts Deir and Ibrim 
in the desert, where their were mud forts mounted with small 
cannonand garrisoned by Janissaries, who had intermarried 
with the women of the country and had even forgotten their 
own language. Latterly, Upper Egypt had become the exclu- 
sive appanage of the Mamluk Beys. But now Muhammad Ali 
pushed his conquests far to the south, overthrew the Arab King- 
doms of Dongola and Sennaar, and made Khartoum the 
southern outpost of Egypt. His successors, extended their fron- 
tiers to the equator, and made of Egypt almost an Empire: but 
the late outburst of Musalman fanaticism in the Soudan has 
again reduced her to her ancient limits under the Turks. 

With the accession of Muhammad Ali to power a fresh 
chapter opens in the history of Egypt. There are still ten 
thousand Turks in Egypt, descendants for the most part of the 
Ojaklis of the old seven corps of occupation, or of the soldiery 
whom Khusrau and Khurshid Pashas led into the country. 
The ruling class is still Turkish ; the Pasha has become the 
Khedive (Khadiv : King); and all the heads of Departments 
and general officers of the Army have become Pashas. But the 
governing classes are by degrees becoming merged in the na- 
tion, like the Normans in England, and the Franks in Gaul: 
and an Egyptian nation which is neither Turk nor Arab, 
will perhaps some day restore the oldest country known to 
history to her place among the nations. There can be no 
better means of accomplishing the regeneration of Egypt than 
to leave her under the tutelage and guardianship of England, 
until she is able to walk alone. We have traced her miserable 
history back through four centuries of Turkish misrule and 
anarchy : and we can only hope that a new era is dawning for 
her, and that her people may prove themselves worthy of the 
blessing of a liberal and enlightened Government. 


H. F. TYRRELL, Major-General. 
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The Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXI, 1858: Art. IX. The Dehra 
Doon as a seat of European Colonisation in India. 

Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon. By G.R. C. 
Williams. B.A., Bengal Civil Service, Roorkee, Thomason 
College Press, 1874. 

Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces. Vols. X and XI. 

Reports on Prozects for the proposed Dehra Din Railway, 1885-87. 

Final Report of the Eighth Revision of the Land Revenue Setile- 
ment of the Dehra Din District. Allahabad Government 
Press, 1886, 

Reports of the Forest Department. 


TEA IN THE DUN. 


R. Baker, in the Settlement Report, said that tea had 

played such an important part in the history of the 

Dun that a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 

industry seemed called for, and he gave a sketch of it, quoted 

from Mr. Williams’ Memoir, which I repeat, as it seems hardly 
capable of abridgment :— 


‘Dr. Royle, Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, Saharanpore, 
first recommended the experiment of tea cultivation in our Hima- 
layan possession to the Indian Government in the year 1827, and 
again expressed his views in a report (published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, February 1832) to the Gove: nor-Gener- 
al, Lord W. Bentinck, during the latter's visit to Saharanpore in 1831. 
About the same time Dr, Wallich” (of the Calcutta Garden) “ pre- 
sented a p:per to the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of India, urging the cultivation of tea in the districts of Kumaon, 
Garhwal and Sirmore. Dr. Royle afterwards recurred to the subject 
in the introductory chapter to his Illustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalayan Mountains, in 1833. 

“ Jurapanee ” (Jharipdni, or Jhartip4ni) “ half-way between Rajpore 
and Mussooree, was,’ he contended, “ one of the most favourable, 
situations for an experiment of the kind (1834). Meanwhile, Laid W. 
Bentinck had, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, determined 
to give tea cultivation a fair trial, and a Committee was appointed 
to elaborate a plan for’carrying out the design. The conclusion are 
rived at was, that ‘the proposed experiments might be made, with 
great probability of success, in the lower hills and valleys of the 
Himalayan Range.’ To this they were, ina great measure, led by 
the fact, ‘that in the mountain tracts of our northern and eastern 
frontier, several species of plants are found indigenous, which are 
also natives of China, and are not met with in other parts of the 
world.” In 1835, tea plants reared from seeds of the Bohea tea 
were distributed to the most promising districts, and Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Royle’s successor, having chosen Guihwal for the scene of his 
first experiments, sent intelligence to his predecessor, in May 
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1838, that some plants, the produce of seeds from the Koth nursery 
in Gurhwal, were actually growing at Saharanpore itself. That they 
would flourish in the Din seemed certain, but Dr. Royle remained 
constant to his original opinion in favor of Jurdpanee. 

“Other counsels prevailed, and a Government plantation was 
started at Kawlageer near Dehra, under the management of Dr. 
Jameson, in the year 1844. The farm Covered 400 acres of good 
soil composed of clay and vegetable matter, witha slight mixture of 
sand, resting on the usual shingly subsoil of limestone, sandstone, 
clay-slate, quartz, &c., &c., found on the surrounding mountains. It 
was carried on with fluctuating success for twenty-three years, In 
his report of 1850, Mr. Fortune, a gentleman deputed by Govern- 
ment to visit the various plantations, stated that the plants, generally, 
did not appear to him to be in that fresh and vigorous condition which 
he had been accustomed to-see in good Chinese plantations. His 
report of 1856 was much more favourable, and he attributed the 
improvement to his own suggestions. This elicited a rejoinder 
from the Superintendent of the Saharanpore gardens, who pointed 
out that, whereas Mr. Fortunen ow admitted the plants to be equal 
to any in China, he had previously condemned the Doon as unfitted 
for tea cultivation on insufficient data, and with regard to his sug- 
gestions, the improvement could hardly be attributed to them, because, 
far from being new, they were all contained in some notes prepared by 
Dr Jameson himself, some years before, for the information and 
guidance of tea-planters, It is impossible here to enter into a history 
of the controversy, or to do justice to Dr. Jameson’s efforts in the 
cause of tea culture. To them, suffice it to say, tea owes its position 
as the principal staple commodity of the district. The Kowlageer 
plantation was eventually sold to the Raj4 of Sirmore for £20,000 in 
1867. It repays the purchaser, and bids fair to afford handsome pro- 
fits in process of time.” 


Kowlageer (or Kaolagarh—Kaulagir on the maps) is a 
beautiful estate, the land under tea (350 acres in 1885) being 
on the flat plateau to the west of Dehra, and in a compact 
block, with a canal from the Tons river running through it. The 
roads through the tea are lined with pear and peach trees, and 
numerous graft mango trees have been planted. The property 
still belongs to the Sirmur Raja, but the most has not al- 
ways been made of it, and other tea estates in the Dun soon 
went ahead of it in respect of the introduction of machinery. 
Being so close to Dehra, and the soil being good, the estate 
would always pay well if let for ordinary agricultural pur- 
poses, Mr. Williams went on to say :— 

“Dr. Jameson’s calculations about the tea-bearing capabilities of 
the Doon in 1857 were :— 
No. of acres capable of producing tea _... cos 100,000 


Yield per acre eee eee eee eee tbs 100 
Total yield djs 1,000,000 


(Besides 10,000 in Jaunsar Bawur) 
“ But however satisfactory the prospects of tea cultivation may at 
present be, it is a safe production that the day at which the hypothe- 
tical total will be attained, or can possibly be attained, is still very far 
off. 
“In 1863-64 the area under tea was only 1,700 acres, and a return 
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prepared by the writer, at the request of the Secretary, Board of Reve- 
nue, N.-W. Provinces, after careful personal inquiry, two years ago, 
exhibited results falling very far short of Dr. Jameson's antici- 











pations, 
_— ——- ——____. a 
Estimated area under tea Estimated out- | Estimated value of an- 
cultivation, in acres, turn, in tbs. nual outturn. 
A. R, P, Rs 
2,024 2 ° 297,828 1,74,805 











“ This certainly does not show any very striking increase in the area 
under tea cultivation, but it is satisfactory to observe that the 
average outturn per acre exceeded even Dr. Jameson's assumed 
maximum. 

‘‘ Mr. Fortune was of opinion that a capitalist with Rs, 2,00,0co 
might bring 1,800 acres of land under tea cultivation in eight 
years and make a profit of at least Rs. 2.62,388 by the transac- 
tion! Dr. Jameson’s calculations are even more dazzling. He 
allows a profit of Rs. 1,67,972 on only 1,000 acres of land in the 
same period !{ Both statisticians, it is true, add that from the 
gross profits should be deducted ‘interest for capital invested, extra 
carriage, auctioneer’s fees,’ and so forth, items which would make a 
serious alteraticn in the result, without taking accidental contingencies 
into account.” 

From the Settlement Report of 1884-86, I find that there 
were then 33 tea gardens in the Dun belonging to 23 separate 
estates, and that the total area under tea was then 4.972 acres, 
of which only 600 acres were in the Eastern Dun. Of the 23 
estates, 18 belonged to European individuals or Companies. 
Dr, Jameson’s estimate of area capable of being put under 
tea was 100,000 acres. The total outturn of tea in 1885 was 
928,777 Ibs, giving an -average of 186 ibs. per acre. The 
acreage said to be under mature plants was only 3,700, which 
averages 250 ibs anacre. The yield per acre varied. Very 
much the best was on Harbanswala, (which garden as stated 
by my precursor on this subject was started in 1853) 
namely, 353 tbs. per acre, all from mature plants. Kauldagir,* 
the oldest garden, yielded only 243 fbs, per acre, all 
mature: Annfield, another garden, came to full maturity, 
yielded only 202 lbs. per acre. Ambari, all mature, yielded at 
the rate of 313 lbs. ; while Arcadia, belonging to the owners 
of Harbanswala, the Dehra Din Tea Company, Limited, with 
107 acres immature out of 507, yielded 313 Ibs., the same rate 
as Ambéari did, and the garden of the East Hopetown Tea 
Company, Limited, which was started only in 1876, and in 1885 
had 22 acres of immature plant, out of a total 322, yielded at 





(° The spelling on the map is Kaulagir : the estate spelling is Kowlaghur 
which might be transliterated Cowlaghoor). 
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the rate of 263 Ibs. per acre. Annfield, which belongs to the 
Sirmur Maharaja, is at the west end of the Western Dan, and 
is exposed to occasional hot winds from the Punjab, which 
must tell severely on the spring crop ; and this is also the case 
with a group of nine gardens in the same neighbourhood, be- 
longirg to one proprietorship, which showed a yield in 1885 of 
only 62 lbs. per acre, In this case, however, 454 acres out of 
753 were returned as being immature, 

It may be recollected that in a former article I quoted 
from my fore-writer in this Revzew a calculation of the profits 
expected from the Harbanswala garden, in which it was stated 
that bushes five years old were * yielding three or four hundred 
pounds of tea per acre, which will sell on the spot for five shillings 
a pound.” If this was the yield then, on Harsbanswala, these 
five-year old bushes were then at their best, for 27 years later 
the rate of yield was still only 353 lbs. In that article I hazar- 
ded a doubt whether Colonel “ Elwall,” named as having started 
the Harbanswala garden, was not the late Colonel Thelwall, 
who | knew had been connected with the estate. But I have 
since been informed (through the Editor, by the writer of the 
1858 article, Mr. H. G. Keene, C. 1. E,) that Colonel Elwall 
was Colonel Thelwall’s partner, and that he supplied the 
“rough calculation” which I quoted. This is a strange asso- 
ciation of names. Colonel Thelwall was quite as sanguine a 
man as his partner Colonel Elwall was, and “ kindly gave” infor- 
mation to the writer of the Dan Memoir as to a subsequent 
speculation of his in the Eastern Dun, in the cultivation and 
manufacture of Rhea fibre. “ Last May,” (1874 ?) Mr. Williams 
said “ he had 200 acres of land at Lucheewé4la actually under 
Rhea, 600 cleared, and stock ready for 2,000 more.” “ His 
crops are so valuable that it pays to wire fence them,” During 
litigation, which afterwards ensued about that estate, “ it was 
stated in evidence before the High Court, by a gentleman who 
had been in Colonel Thelwall’s employment, that in 1871 there 
were then only 20 acres under Rhea, and the cultivation was 
brought to 90 acres only, by 1874, when the enterprise was 
stopped, only 44 tons of fibre having been turned out, and the 
market price having fallen from 470 and 490 aton to 428 and 
£35. I may say some thing more about the Rhea experiment 
farther on. The features and conditions of tea planting in the 
Diin will be seen from the following sketch of the history and 
present position of the leading Company of the district. 


THE DEHRA DUN TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


I cannot trace the history of the Dehra Dun Tea Company, 
Limited, further back than the year 1863, when, or shortly 
before, it seems to have been reorganised, new articles of 
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Association being adopted, and the office removed to Calcutta. 
At 31st December 1883 the capital account stood at 
Rs. 8,36,487, while, per contra, the Block Account, Preliminary 
Expenses,and New Plantations Account aggregated Rs. 898,612, 
It was then resolved to increase the Capital to 9 dakhs by the 
issue of new shares, preferably to the existing shareholders ; 
but only Rs. 41,573 was thus raised, and the Capital Account 
still remains at Rs. 8,78.000. The Block Account, however, 
had by 1869 mounted up, by cost of extensions and payment 
of balance of cost of land, to Rs. 9,76,571. The estate originally 
comprised three properties, or sections,“ Arcadia” (vern, 
Mithiberi), part, I think, of the old grant of 1838, on which 
was a two-storeyed house, built in 1839 ; East Hopetown, (vern. 
Ambiwadla), and Harbanswala, the scene of Colonels Thelwall 
aud Elwall’s experiments, for which I find that the Company, 
or its founders, paid 5 /akhs of rupees (!) of which, however, 
Rs, 2,85.083 were taken in shares, The purchasers probably 
relied much on Colonel Thelwall’s statements of the yield of 
tea per acre, which I know were afterwards much more rosy 
than those made to my fore-writer in 1858. Writing in 1866, 
Colonel Thelwall said: ‘ The old tea in the Dan that I plant- 
ed over ten years ago, as tea ought to be planted, gave 800 lbs. 
of made tea an acre last year, though no one believes it.” Again 
writing in 1866 about the mismanagement of an estate in the 
Eastern Duin in which he was interested, Colonel Thelwall 
said—*“ After I left Harbanswala, the same thing happened 
under and ; nearly the whole of two years’ planting 
was lost to the Company, or their return would have been very 
different. The old tea I planted, and (of which I) saw nearly 
every bush put out with my own eyes, gave last year eight 
hundred and twenty-two pounds of made tea, and one and all 
I ever put out will do the same and more, and as to whether 
I know how tea should be planted, let that answer the 
question.” Again, in 1866, Colonel Thelwall wrote : “ The tea 
Elwall and myse/f planted is producing the greater part of the 
crop belonging to the D. D. T. Co., in the proportion of lbs. 
334 to lb. 1. There must be something in planting properly, 
and I was a muff for ever selling the place, much as we were 
supposed to get for it.” ° And, again,—‘“ I hear the Directors of 
the Dehra Din Tea Company are about adopting my system 
on their estates, and if they carry it out honestly, the best spec. 
I know will be to buy Dehra Dun Tea shares at present prices ; 
1868 will see them at par, and give you about 400 per cent, 
on the transaction.’ The market price must then have 
been 4 annas per share of 100 rupees nominal _ value. 
In April 1871, Colonel Thelwall wrote to the same 
correspondent,—*“ [ have pulled the Dehra Dun Tea Com- 
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pany through, and it is as sound as a bell now. I have 
Rs. 1,60,000 in it, and hope it will begin to pay well shortly.” 
But the Colonel had a very pretty and picturesque way of 
writing. Concerning a manager whom he ejected from an 
estate in the Eastern Ddn in which he had an interest, he 
said— “ would have ruined the Garden of Eden had he 
been in charge of it.” Colonels Thelwall and Elwall may, 
of course, have plucked coarsely. I am told that Bohea (Bohz) 
used to be made in the Dun, and thus the yield per acre of 
mature plant might have been proportionally greater than it is 
now, when quality, tempered by the Commissariat demands, 
is studied. And I have heard, it said that by plucking more 
leaves and stalk, and not picking out the stalks and old leaf, 
it would not be impossible to get a yield of 800 Ibs. an acre, But 
it is recognised that this is not desirable. 

To return to the history of the Dehra Duin Tea Company :— 
The Directors and Managers’ Reports for the years 1863 to 
1870 were printed, or reprinted in 1879, but for the next ten or 
eleven years from 1879 I have no records to refer to. In 1863, 
[ gather, there were 500 acres yielding tea, and 500 acres more 
being planted, and though the estimated profits would have 
allowed a dividend of 10 per cent per annum being declared on 
the capital of Rs. 8,36,487-10-11, an ad-interzm dividend of 6 per 
cent. only was declared. “ The average prices of the teas already 
sold (in London) slightly exceed those of the best Assam 
sorts.” The quantity of tea manufactured in 1863 is not stated. 
In 1854 the total outturn of tea was 38,134 Ibs., and the sales 
at the factories amounted to 13,225 Ibs.,sold at an average of 
15 annas per Ib., chiefly for the Kashmir and Ladakh markets. 
The Directors reported that their Secretary had visited the 
Company’s estates and found everything progressing most 
satisfactorily under the able superintendence of the Resident 
Manager, “ who has introduced the English plough and other 
English agricultural implements, with marked improvement 
in the cultivation. As to yield of tea on plantations in the 
Dun, about which we believe there is some misapprehension, 
it was found that our mature plants yielded last season at the 
rate of 502 lbs. per acre ; and there is no reason to believe that 
the whole of our lands under tea will not, in course of time, 
yield at the same rate.” The total area by that time 
planted was said to be 1,100 acres : now it is 976 acres. At 
the General Meeting of Shareholders held in February 1865, 
the question of declaring a dividend was discussed, but it was 
resolved not to do so until the result of the sales of tea on hand 
should be ascertained. In August 1865 a special report upon 
the property of the Company was submitted by the Resident 
Manager, from which it appears that the landed estate then 
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measured about 13,000 acres, all in one block. With regard to 
the yield per acre, the Manager, after saying that the bushes 
planted out in 1859-60 and 1861-62 had been so much over- 

plucked that he recommended they should get a holiday of a 
half or a whole year, to allow them to get totheir proper size, 
said that “ with average spring and monsoon rains a steady 
increase of 10,000 lbs. each year may confidently be calculated 
on, until our present area of tea lands yield an average outturn 
of 300 Ibs. per acre,” “ I have placed the tea yield as low as 
300 Ibs. the acre, but there can,I think, be no good reason 
why, it should not be ultimately brought up to 500 lbs., if 
&c. &c.” Inthe annual report for 1865 the Directors said the 
Secretary had visited the Company’s property at the close of 
the year, and reported very favourably on the state of the plan- 
tations. The tea plants were looking healthy, he said “ and 
age alone is now wanting for the production of a large annual 
yield of leaf. In proof ofthis, the Resident Manager pointed 
out to the Secretary a parcel of 10 acres of plants, the yield of 
which last year gave an average of 822 Ibs. of tea per acre, 
without any extra care having been bestowed either in the 
cultivation or plucking.” Nevertheless, the Directors did not 
see their way to declare a dividend, as the profits were required 
to meet unpaid purchase money of East Hopetown and Arca- 
dia, and for working expenses. 

In 1866 the true position of the newly-organised Company 
began to be apparent, on receipt of the account-sale of the 
crop of 1854 and 1865, which had been shipped to London. 
Taking exchange at two shillings, the net average price per 
pound realised was only 9 annas and 6 pies, and 9 annas and 3 
pies, while Assam teas of the 1864 crop had realised Re, 1-1-0 to 
Re, 1-3-0 per pound. The cause of the low prices obtained 
were attributed by the Directors to defective manufacture, “ or, 
rather, to a process of manufacture well suited to the tastes of 
local consumers, but not at all adapted to the London market.” 
So soon as this became known the Manager was instructed to 
make teas of the kind required in London, and the samples he 
then turned out were pronounced in Calcutta to compare in 
Strength and colour favourably with Assam teas! ‘“ Some 
reduction in the expenditure for establishment has been effect- 
ed, amounting to between five and six hundred rupees per 
month 7 

The following story relates, I think, toa subsequent period 
of the history of the Dun tea industry, but it may be dragged 
in here. The tea made in the Dun had got a bad name 
among the Calcutta brokers and agents, and, as the planters 
thought this was undeserved, one of their number divided a 
sample into two parts, and sent one part toa friend in Darjeel- 
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ing, who sent it toa certain broker in Calcutta for valuation, 
without saying where it had been grown: the other part the 
Dun planter sent direct to the same broker. The broker valued 
the sample received from Darjeeling at twice the price he put 
upon the sample received direct from Dehra. The Dun planter 
then wrote to the broker and asked how it happened that he 
had valued samples of the same tea at such very different 
rates, ‘he answer was that he had valued the tea received 
from Darjeeling as Darjeeling tea, and the sample received 
from Dehra as Dehra Dun tea, and that, though the tea was the 
same, yet if it had come from a Darjeeling garden, the price he 
put upon it would have been got, while if it had come from a 
Din garden, only a Dun tea price would have been realised. 
After that a change was made, and the Dun tea was sold in 
Calcutta by sample without disclosing the name of the garden 
it came from, and better prices were got. Later on it came 
tobe the practice to ship the balance of Dun tea, not sold 
locally or to the Commissariat, to London, Australia and 
America, and this is still generally done, 

To resume the history of the Company, 12,950 Ibs. of the 
crop of 1866, the quality of which was not thought suited to 
the London market were sold in Calcutta for 6 annas 9 pies per 
pound, net. The Directors then engaged a “ thorough practical 
planter and tea-maker” from Cachar ; and during the year 1866 
made reductions on the Factory expenditure amounting to 
nearly Rs. 2,000 per month, and expected to make reductions 
in other directions equal to Rs. 500 more per month! Evi- 
dently, up to 1866, the expenditure of the Company had re- 
ceived more attention than had the receipts, The Directors 
resolved to confine operations in 1867 to 400 acres of the old 
tea, keeping the rest simply free of jungle ; but this selected 
area yielded only 49,198 lbs., instead of 100,000 lbs, as esti- 
mated by the Manager, a yield of only 123 lbs. per acre. The 
Directors followed uo the appointment of a practical tea-maker 
from Cachar to assist the Manager by sending Mr. Minto, of 
Calcutta, “ a gentleman thoroughly conversant with tea-planting 
in all its branches,” to visit the estate and report upon it, and 
Mr. Minto’s report was circulated with the report of the Direc- 
tors for the first half of the year 1867, who thus spoke of it:— 

“There appears to be no doubt whatever that the present, all 
but bankrupt, condition of the Company is to be attributed solely to 
want of knowledge of the proper principles of cultivation, and the 
proper method of manufacturing tea. We do not say this with the 
intention of casting blame on your Manager, who has probably, done 


the best to the extent of his knowledge. ” 
Mr. Meyers, the Assistant, had been introducing a good 


system of manufacture, and a good sound marketable tea was 
being made. The Directors said :— 
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“Tt is now proved that teas of the highest classes can be produced 
at your factory. The system of cultivation, which appears to 
have prevailed throughout the Doon, has been conducted on wrong 
principles. One of the most essential operations, véz., pruning, has 
been neglected, and the plants have been allowed to form old wood, 
which wiil neither yield leaf in quantity nor of the quality necessary 
t» make good tea. The inferior quality of the tea is shown by the 
low average price of the crop, viz. 6 annas per pound, instead of 
I2 annas, the rate we calculated on realising, making a difference in 
income of upwards of Rs. 25,000. 

*“ We, being now fully convinced that the unsatisfactory results are 
owing to want of knowledge of the proper system of cultivation 
and manufacture, have no alternative in the interests of the Company, 
but to dispense with the services of the present Manager. ” 

The head-quarters of the Company having been in 1871 
removed to the Dun, the dismissed Manager was soon afterwards 
elected to be a Director of the Company, and continued to 
fill that responsible post, I believe, until his death, a few 
years ago. Mr. Minto found that, though the gardens extend- 
ed to 944 acres, 167 acres were taken up by roads, &c., leav- 
ing only 777 under tea, 177 of which was under 5 years of 
age. Regarding “pruning.” he said that unquestionably 
a great mistake had been committed in allowing the bushes 
to get into the condition in which he found them, some want- 
ing “cutting-out ” while others required trimming, and all 
wanted the knife and shears. He was given to understand 
that pruning had not been considered necessary in the Dun, 
and in fact thought injurious, and thus rebuked the Directors :— 
“It is to be regretted that a Company of so long standing 
as the Dehra Doon Company should have allowed its opera- 
tions to be conducted on other except what they not only 
believed, but Anew to be good principles.” Regarding “ manu- 
facture,” Mr. Minto said the system generally pursued in the 
Dun had been different from that pursued in Assam and 
Cachar, owing to the Chinese tea-makers having introduced 
“the green-tea making, ” but the change of system Mr, Meyers 
had introduced would have satisfactory results. In his esti- 
mates of future prospects, Mr. Minto put down a yield of only 
2 maunds an acre (say 164 lbs.), but the staff and cultivation 
was, he said, sufficient for the production of 3 maunds, which 
yield might be. reached after a year of good pruning and 
hoeing, and with careful plucking. Though he had been told 
by gentlemen in the Dun of large yields off small areas, he 
he did not find that any property had obtained over 2 maunds 
per acre, and very few even that. Still he did not think 200 
to 240 lbs. of good tea would be an over-estimate, as it must be 
remembered that although tea had been long cultivated in 
the Dun, it was only recently that it had been manufactured 
with a view to profit. Some general remarks made by 
Mr. Minto scem worth noting. He said :— 
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“The Government gardens were formed for the purpose first of 
introducing and demonstrating the practicability of growing the tea 
plant, and after that was satisfactorily announced, then the sole object 
was to provide seed, and a tree allowed to run up for seed will not 
produce any fair amount of leaf. The results of this have been 
that planters not practically acquainted with tea have followed 
to a considerable extent the Government plan, at all events have nof 
rumed when it ought to have been done, and left out of account 
altogether the primary object of Government which has been success. 


fully accomplished. After careful personal inquiry, and judging from 
what I have seen, I see no reason why the cultivation of tea in the 
Doon should not prove profitable, and be a good paying investment, 
Always it must be borne in mind, upon actual expenditure, not upon 
an exceptionally heavy block. There are the elements of success—a fair 
soil, local labour, or labour procurable from the plains at no exvense, 
and an average rate of wages of Rs. 4to5 per mensem. There is 
thus always an immense advantage over the Eastern Districts, which 
though they may and do yield more, acre per acre, yet are burdened 
with importing their labour and keeping it up, and this can only be 


measured by those who know the cost of so doing. 
“There is again against the Doon the interval between the first 


crop and the month of June, of about 5 weeks, when little tea is made 
which varies according to season, or commencement of the rains ; 
and, after balancing the one against the other I should almost feel 
inclined to think tea could be cultivated, to be made, if not as 
productive, still as remunerative, as in Assam, and certainly with 
more satisfaction to the planter, and more certainty to shareholders. ” 
Mr. Minto who thus reported, was appointed Manager of 
the Estates and took charge in November 1867. During that 
year the Directors had been trying to get the shareholders 
- to contribute funds to pay off the “ fixed loan” of Rs. 1,50,000 
from the East India Land Credit and Finance Company at 
7 per cent., and to provide for working capital, but with very 
little success, and the loan was therefore renewed for a year, 
and money for working expenses was raised on the security 
of the crop, as well as on the personal security of several 
shareholders, But in their report submitted at the tenth 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, held on 31st August 
1868, the Directors stated that they had obtained advances 
on the crop from a Calcutta mercantile firm, but had failed 
to get a loan for the rest of the money required either from 
a Bank, as they had hoped, or from Shareholders, They were 
therefore, “now without the means of providing the requisite 
expenditure for the remaining portion of the year.” And 
unfortunately, the season up to the end of July had proved 
unfavourable. On the area of tea, namely, 777 acres, reported 
by Mr. Minto to exist, he based an estimate for the year 1868 
of 96,000 Ibs. of tea; but the correct area turned out, on 
measurement, after leaving out vacancies and useless bushes, 
to be only 500 acres, of which 130 acres appeared to have been 
in jungle for some years. He therefore reduced his estimate 


to 80,000 Ibs., but had been since compelled, owing to the 
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exceptional character of the season, to reduce it to 60,000 lbs. 
(This reduced estimate appears to have been exceeded by 
the yield, though the exact amount is not distinctly stated.) 
The Directors concluded their report of August 1868 by 
warning the shareholders that, unless they subscribed two 
and a half lakhs of rupees, to pay off existing liabilities and 
provide working capital, the Company could not longer be 
continued, A portion of the crop of that year was made into 
green tea to mect the demand which had sprung up for the 
market of Central Asia; 28,000 lbs. were sold at the factory 
to Cashmerian Merchants, (who, I believe, used to pack the 
tea in their own sacks, thus saving the cost of chests to the 
Company.) The financial position of the Company at the 
end of the year was worse than ever; and to keep the Company 
from sinking, the Directors collectively advanced Rs. 30,000, 
and also arranged for advances from others on the hypothe- 
cation of the crop, and the personal security of themselves 
and three other shareholders, the Finance Company agreeing 
to let the interest on the loan of 1% lakhs stand over. And 
the Directors gave up their fees and reduced the Secretary’s 
salary, and ordered reduction of the expenditure in Calcutta 
and at the factory. But if debentures were not taken up 
before August 1869, the Company must, they said, inevitably 
be wound up at the close of the manufacturing season. The 
debit balance, in Profit and Loss Account, at 31st December 
1868 was Rs. 1,10,790. : 

In 1869 the improved system of cultivation introduced 
by Mr. Minto, in spite of an unfavourable season, began to bear 
fruit. Green tea only was made, and 70,000 Ibs, were early 
sold for forward delivery, at Re. 1 per pound, delivered at the 
factory. In their report for the first half-year the Directors 
regretted that the shareholders had not evinced any disposi- 
tion to subscribe to pay off the liabilities of the Company, 
and they repeated the warning given early in the year. The 
total crop of 1869 amounted to 1,34,000 Ibs., “ a very satis- 
factory increase on the two previous seasons, viz., 75,653 Ibs. 
in 1868, and 49,191 Ibs. in 1867, the result of improved culti- 
vation.” The Finance Company had consented to the 
Company carrying on for another year, and the Directors said 
in their report of 13th: February 1870 that they were arran- 
ging for funds; but they again urged the shareholders to help 
themselves. In August 1870 the Directors complained of 
too heavy rain and want of sunshine. They had thought 
it advisable to continue the manufacture of green tea, as more 
profitable than black, but they had to report that, owing to 
heavy shipments of green teas from China, together with 
other causes, the demand for that class of tea was by no 
means so active as in 1869, 
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The Directors of the Dehra Dan Tea Company convened 
an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders for 
28th January 1871, at which they proposed that the Company 
be wound up voluntarily, under the Indian Companies Act, 
it having been proved that it could not, by reason of its 
liabilities, continue its business. This motion was not carried, 
and, on the motion of certain shareholders, it was resolved that 
the offer made by Mr. Minto, on behalf of the purchasers 
of the mortgage debt due by the Company to the East India 
Land Credit and Finance Company, Lzmmzted, in liquidation, 
to accept debentures from the Tea Company for the amount 
paid by them for the mortgage debt and for any additional 
sum required to pay off existing debts of the Company, be 
accepted, such debentures being taken in lieu of the mortgage 
and other debts, and to carry interest at 10 per cent. for five 
years, with option to the Company of renewal. And an offer 
from the same persons to provide working capital at Dehra, 
so long as it might be wanted, was also accepted. ‘“ After 
which the Directors resigned, ” says the report of the proceed- 
ings, and five other gentlemen, including the discarded Manager, 
who was a large shareholder, were appointed provisionally, 
until the next ordinary meeting, when a board of four, including 
him, was appointed. 

In a report by Mr. Minto, in March 1871, on the working of the 
Estate for the previous three years, I find mention made of consi- 
derable loss in “ drying, sorting and colouring.” The “ colour- 
ing” was I presume part of the process of making green tea for the 
Kashmir market ; but I do not know how it occasioned loss in 
weight: It is a general boast of the makers and sellers of Indian 
tea that it is absolutely pure and unadulterated, and probably 
the black kinds never have been tampered with. Of late, I 
believe, scarcely any green tea has been made in the Dun ; 
but a few years ago I was sorry to hear that it was proposed 
to introduce the practice of “ colouring,” with a view to reviving 
export to Central Asia, in competition with green tea 
from China. Inthe Settlement Report of 1886 quotations are 
given from Mr. Ross’s preliminary rent-rate report, in which it 
it is said that Kabul merchants used to come to the Dun and 
buy green tea in bulk at 13 annas a pound, “we have seen 
above that Re. 1 was the rate for a short time) packing it them- 
selves ; but with the breaking out of the war with Afghanistan 
the Kabul and Central Asian trade ceased, and, said Mr. Ross— 

“ There is no sale for green tea, and so planters are glad to deal with 


the Commissariat at less than eight annas a pound. It is difficult 
to foresee what the final result will be Labour in the Dun is cheap 
—-very cheap as compared with Assam and Darjeeling.” 
Again— 
“ If the Central Asian market was only opened and kept open, it 
would be the making of the Dun planters, Tne Dtn Green Tea is 
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’ unsurpassed and is bought up by K&bul dealers as fast as it is made” 
(Mr. Boss ‘speaks of the past) “so long as the trade route is open, 
but so long-as Kabul and Russia block the way to Central Asia 
there is no market for it.’”” “ One thing is quite clear, and that is 
that tea is at present a losing concern, and certainly cannot bear 
a heavier assessment than wheat.” “ Considering the large 
amount of capital that has been laid out on tea-planting in the 
Din”... . “I think the Foreign Office might be strenuously urged 
to take some steps to have the Central Asian tracts opened.” ‘* As 
pointed out to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor by a deputa- 
tion of tea-planters who waited upon him when he was in Dehra, 
there are three ways in which it might be possible to help the tea- 
planters :— 

* Ist.—In trying to have the Central Asian market opened, 
2nd.—In having the duty on China tea re-imposed. 
3rd.—In trying to encourage tea drinking amongst the natives of 
| the country. 

‘‘ With reference to. the latter, it would certainly be a great 
thing. for the Din if the people would take to tea instead of to spirits, 
but they won’t. A man will gladly spend his four annas for a glass of 

spirits who would grudge a pie for a cup of tea,” 

The third proposed way of fostering the tea industry seems 
to me beyond the province of Government : the planters ought 
themselves to take steps for popularising the use of tea by the 
people of the Dan ; though perhaps, now that Post, Masters are 
to be made to sell packets of quinine (without extra pay so far 
as I have read) they might be allowed to retail tea in packets 
for the planters and take remuneration for so doing. Tea of 
sorts is, however, always to be bought, in the Dehra bazar, 
loose, at 2 annas and upwards, per pound. The second pro- 
posal would of course be a heinous breach of free trade : but if, 
as I believe is the case, very little China tea is now used in 
India, and what is imported is passed on to Kabul, something 
might be said from a fair-trader’s point of view in favour of the 
imposition of an import or transtt duty. 

The tast of the old reports of the Dehra Din Tea Company, in 
the reprint of 1879 above referred to, is for the first half-year of 
i871, and from this it appears that the Directors intended to 
sella portion of the Estates, amounting to about 7,000 acres, 
which was not required for the efficient working of the tea’ 
gardens or for their future extension ; but I do not think this 
sale was effected until 1873, when it was bought by the’ 
American Presbyterian Mission for the purpose of establishing 
a Native Christian Colony, of which I will presently give some 
account. The next report I have is for the year 1873, and by 
that time the tide seems to have turned in favour of the Com- 
pany. Though the outturn was less than had of late prevailed 
—115,123 lbs. of tea, against 161,078 lbs. in 1872,134,761 in 
1870, and 134,114lbs, in 1869—the quality, owing to the im- 
provement in method of pruning and manufacture, was so 
much’better that the average price realised upon the whole 
crop was Rs, 0-152 as against Rs: o-12-0 the highest previously 
VOL, XCVII.] 17 
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obtained, and a dividend of. 3 per cent. per annum wasde- 
clared. I rather think that by that time Mr. Minto had 
ceased to be manager, and that Mr. Bell and Mr. Nelson, 
practical Scottish Gardeners, who had been imported by Go- 
vernment for the Saharanpur Botanic Gardens, had been taken 
on. As the Company’s Block and Stock Accounts had got into 
some confusion, the Directors had the property valued by “a 
competent appraiser,’ with the result that an addition was 
made to “ Stock” and “ Block” of Rs. 57,766-11-5, which sum 
the Directors said was in their opinion much below that 
which should have been charged had no original errors been 
made in the accounts, The appraisers valuation was, in ab- 


stract :— 


550 acres (more or less) under tea eon ees RS. 4,40,000 
500 do. do. forests coe ees 93 +1,00,000 
4,450 do. do. uncultivated land coe 99 280,344 
(by this was meant land not under tea) 

Buildings at Arcadia — on on 43,894 
Do. Harbanswala ove eee - « 19,677 
Live Stock ove ove one — * 5 355 
Dead Stock a one ~ ar 6,184 


Total ... » _ 8,95,454 
and these values, Rs. 8,83,915 for “ Block,” and, with Live and 
Dead Stock, aggregating Rs. 8,95,454 were adopted by the 
Directors in preparing the balance sheet for 1873. But the 
Directors were not satisfied with the valuation, and said :-— 

“ The revaluation brought on our books isin our opinion consider- 
ably below the market value of the estate, as such property is usually 
rated ; our own valuation would show a result of between four and 
five lakhs more to the credit of the Company than that which has 
been arrived at by the professional appraiser ; that is to say, for 
instance, if we value the tea-yielding land as such lands are usually 
valued in the Doon, namely, at ten years’ purchase, then 550 acres, 
yielding at an average Rs. 209 per acre, would be worth in the 
market upwards of eleven lakhs.”’ 

There was a slight mistake there, for, on testing the calcula- 
tion, the yield works out about Rs. 199 per acre and not Rs. 209: 
209 was about the yield in Ibs. per acre. 

The next report I have seen is for 1888, by which year the 
outturn of tea had risen to 332,775lbs., manufactured at a cost of 
As. 4 a pound; but the low prices generally prevailing prevented 
a higher dividend than 4% per cent. per annum being paid. The 
acreage under tea was then about 976, and the yield per acre 
341. In 1889 the outturn had increased to 339,578 Ibs., costing 
4 annas a pound, and the dividend paid was 4% per cent., which 
at the market price of the shares then and now prevailing was 
equivalent to about 10 per cent. The acreage under tea remain- 
ing as before, the yield per acre had increased to 349 Ibs. This 
was the average of the two gardens ; Harbanswala, the older, 


from which Colonel Thelwall got over 800 Ibs, per acre, yielded 
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364,and Arcadia, the younger, 333 Ibs, In 1873, I have said 
above, the yield was about 209 lbs. per acre. Along with their 
separate reports for 1889, the Managers of Harbanswala and 
Arcadia Gardens, Mr. R. U. Anderson, and Mr. John Stans- 
field, who in 1884 had replaced Messrs, Bell and Nelson, sub- 
mitted a jointly written retrospect of the working of the 
gardens since 1884, suggested by the fact that there had been 
heavy extra expenditure since 1884, which had then nearly 
ceased. From this it appeared that the gardens had been 
fully and newly equipped with withering sheds of good con- 
struction, and with the best fittings, and that no additions were 
likely to be required. These buildings had cost over 
Rs. 37,000, of which only Rs. 2,998 remained to be wiped out in 
1890. A Kinmond tea-dryer, a portable engine, and six 
Sirocco Dryers had been bought, at a cost of Rs. 17,077, of 
which only Rs. 2,705 remained to be met from the profits of 
1890. Unless the Directors had sanctioned these improve- 
ments being taken in hand in 1884, so backward were the 
gardens then in respect of factory buildings and machinery, 
that it was impossible that the Company could have gone on 
working successfully in the face of a steadily falling market. 
The improvements, the Managers said,“ may now be consi- 
dered to have been satisfactorily concluded, and while the 
Company has all along paid steady dividends, the cost has, as 
already shown, with the exception of the Rs. 5,702-6-9 debited 
against 1890, been borne entirely by the gardens. Throughout 
this period your -gardens have been very highly cultivated and 
much improved, and are now in far better working order than 
they were in 1884.” During the same time the profit from the 
Zaminddéré had risen from an apparent amount of Rs, 55-12-2 
(vide Report for 1884), to nine or ten thousand rupees ; but the 
Accounts had not been at first properly kept. 

Then came a bad season, owing to prolonged drought from 
September 1889 to 8th June 1890, which told severely on the 
gardens, It not only reduced the spring crop to less than half 
the usual quantity, but considerably weakened the bushes for 
the rain-crop pluckings. And the rains, though they reached 
the average, by heavy falls in July and August, ceased early, 
only 480 inches having fallenin September. The yield was 
only 119,522 Ibs. on Harbanswala, and 117,202 lbs. on Arcadia, 
total 236,724, lbs., against 339,578 Ibs. in 1889, or 243 Ibs. per 
acre ;and the consequences were that the Company had to 
buy tea, at a considerable loss in order to fulfil their contract 
with the Commissariat Department, and that they were able to 
pay only 2 per cent. as a dividend for the year. This, however, 
was equivalent to nearly 4% per cent. on the market value of 
the shares, and yielded that rate to all recent purchasers, The 
year 1891 showed a rettifn to the normal rate of production, 
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though the rainfall was very irregular, and an extraordinary 
late and severe frost set in after the middle of March, which 
kept back the early flush, August, September and October 
were very good months, and the result was a total outturn of 
almost 390,000 Ibs., the largest on record. The yield per acre 
was on Harbanswala 435 lbs. and on Arcadia 364, average 399 ; 
but prices had again fallen, and the dividend declared was the 
same as in 1889, namely, 4% percent. The figures for 1892 
are—outturn, Harbanswala, 149,212 lbs., Arcadia, 172,451 Ibs, 
total 321,663 lbs., against an estimate of 330,000 Ibs. divided 
equally between the two gardens. Unfortunately a severe hail 
storm passed over Harbanswala in the month of May, which 
spoiled the spring crop, and also so damaged the bark in the 
young leaf producing shoots that the first flush of the rain crop 
was considerably delayed. The dividend, however, ts not af- 
fected, as prices realised have been higher; and 4% per cent. 
remains the rate for 1892. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Dehra Din Tea Company 
held in August 1890, some discussion took place as to the real 
position of the Company, looking on the one hand to the in- 
creased value of the “ Block” and “ Stock,” owing to increased 
yield of the land, and the recent additions to the Buildings and 
Machinery, and on the other to the fact that the return on the 
nominal amount of Capital remained at or below 4% per cent. 
per annum. Original shareholders, and those who had 
bought in at prices higher than had for a long time prevailed, 
might be considered to have lost a large part of their share of 
the Capital ; while recent purchasers at a large discount could 
not look forward to any very near approximation of the 
market price to the nominal value of the shares, It might, 
therefore, be a question whether it was not advisable to reduce 
the Capital of the Company. The result of the discussion 
was a resolution to have the property revalued, and this was 
done at the close of the year. The valuators, in their report, 
said that the value of a tea garden might, in their opinion, 
be looked at from three points of view: Ist, that of an investor 
in shares generally ; 2nd, that of an intending purchaser of 
such an estate; and 3rd, from an existing shareholders’ point 
of view. The value that investors put on the Company's 
property was easily found, as the shares had for a number of 
years been quoted at Rs. 45 each: this would give for the 
whole property a value of Rs. 3,95,000. A purchaser of shares 
as an investment, and not as a speculation, wants a steady divi- 
dend ; and that is not to be had from tea shares, An intending 
purchaser would find that there were other tea gardens in the 
Dun for sale at prices which, relatively to the original outlay 
on them, were even lower than the value just stated; which 
showed what a purchaser’s view of the Company’s property 
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might be. But from an existing shareholder's point of view, 
and especially from that of a shareholder who knew the 
property and believed in the future of the Dun, the property 
was much more valuable. After a long period of depression, 
the average dividend for the five years previous to 1890, which 
was a bad year, had been 4’°6 per cent. per annum, which was 
about 10} per cent. on shares bought at Rs. 45. If 1890 were 
included in the calculation, the average for the six years was 
4} per cent., and there was good reason to hope, now that the 
carden had been got into thoroughly good order, and had been 
equipped with all necessary buildings and machinery—now 
all but entirely paid for out of profits, that even better results 
would be attained. It was, therefore, from the shareholders’ 
point of view that the land under tea was valued in 1890 ; 
aud, taking a certain number of years’ purchase of the net 
average annual profits of the last 5 years, the value of the 
tea land, without the buildings, was assessed at Rs. 4,75.722, 
or Rs. 489-4-9 per acre for 976°23 acres,—in round numbers 
Rs. 480 per acre. The land not under tea, extending to 3,813 
acres, and the land under Sd forest, about 790 acres, were 
separately valued, and the following was the General Abstract 
of the Revaluation of the Company’s property, as it stood 
on 31st December 1890 :— | 











Area Total | Rate 
Description. in Area in per {Amount,| Total. 
Acres. | Acres. Acre. 
BLOCK. ; Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 
I. Land under Tea —? sere 976°23|480 =| cease 4,68,590 


Il, Zaminddri Land 
(1) Leased to Cultivators} 2,171°93 

(2) Cultivated by the 
Company «| 46°03 2,217 96 ' 98-12-0| 1,74,664 


i 








(3) Forest ... -- | 1,093'63 

Deduct for blanks} 304'00|] 789°63 100 78,963 
(4) Arable, out of cul- |——— 

tivation seo TF * soeshes 774°27 | 14-12-3] 153,432 
(5) Uncultivable + | 45200 | 


Add forest blanks | -304'00} 75600] 4-14-9 3,721 
(6) Factory and other |———— 














Building sites*... |  ...... | 65°11 | 39-6-0 2,563 
Total Zaminddéri Land re ae tS 2,71,343 

III, Buildings wa as sa w+» 11,07,198 
Deduct, shown in “Suspense Account” ... 2,998 | 1,04,200 


MOVEABLE PROPERTY.—Plant, Stores, and Live Stock] 44,2%3 
Deduct Stores, shown in “ Suspense Account”| 8,185 
nse ) 


Total we. | 8,80,231 














* Strictly speaking, this is not Zaminddéri; and it is questionable 


ee it ought not to have been valued at the same rate as the tea 
dnd, 
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The following statement was given as contrasting the valu- 
ation of 1873 with that made at the end of 18go. 












































Valuation. 
1874. 1891. o 
= w 
Description. @ 
Area Area 5 
in Rs. in Rs. Q 
Acres. Acres. 
BLOCK. 
I. Land under Tea eee | 550°00 | 4,40,000} 97623 | 4,68,590/-+ 28,590 
Il. Zamindéri Land— 
(1) Cultivated sie? (| 2217°96 | 1.74,664 
(2) Arable, but uncul- 
tivated ove 774°27 11,432 
(3) Uncultivable (in- >] «...0. nin” ? 
cluding forest 756'00 3,721 
blanks) 
(4) Sites of Buldings J Ll} 65-18 2,563 
Total + | 4,450°0O| 2,80, 344! 3,813°34| 1,92,380|— 87,964 
(5) Forest ... vee 500 |1,00,000| 78963} 78,963)/— 20,847 
III, Buildings om eran ts Gee 1,04,200/-+ 40,629 
MOVEABLE PROPERTY -_ 
Dead stock ave | evevee 184 
Live Stock 04. | saeeee 5.355 hennen 36,090)-F 24,559 
Total oe eee | 12,539 
Grand Total ons. Sonene 8,95;454| ceo | 8,80,231)/— 15,223 

















The old valuation of the land under tea, namely, Rs 800 
per acre was found to be untenable ; but, as the acreage yield- 
ing tea had greatly increased since 1873, the value of the tea 
jand, at the lower rate of Rs 480 per acre, came to more than 
by the old valuation. The value of the land not under tea 
worked out much less than before ; and considerably less was 
put up on the forest, not because its value was not appreciated, 
but because the best of the Sd/ timber had been sold or used 
in the construction of the new leafsheds and other buildings, and 
because the fellings had not been made upon any systematic 
“watering plan.” It was true that for a few years the forest had 
been strictly conserved by protection from fire and grazing, 
and that if this were continued their value would gradually 
increase. It seemed to the revaluers a very moderate estimate 
to take Rs. 100 per acre as the value of the present crop of 
trees on the whole area under Sd/ belonging to the Company, 
which was 789°63 acres, making a total value of Rs, 78,963. 
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The former valuer had taken the area at only 500 aeres, and 
valued that at Rs, 1,00,000, which gives double the rate per 
acre taken in 1890. In a previous article I stated that the 
value of good Sd/ forest was estimated in the Settlement Report 
at Rs. 120 acre, so that while the value put on the Dehra Din 
Tea Company’s Sd/ forest in 1873 was greatly in excess, the 
revaluation, at Rs. 100 per acre, was within the mark, But it 
was pointed out the value of what was then on the ground 
was by no means the measure of the value of the forest, for 
if a professional survey were made and followed,— 

“Tt is believed that a revenue of from three to five rupees an acre, 
producing from Rs. 2,370 to Rs. 3,950. could be annually derived from 
it, and the forest would be as good or better at the end of 20 years 
than it was at the beginning of the period. The Directors should take 
steps to get professional advice as to the management of the forests 
with a view to the future, even though good use is now being made 
of them. The working ought to be systematised and put upon a 
permanent footing.” | 

The recommendations of the revaluers have borne fruit, for, 
in his report for the second half of the year 1891, the Manager 
of the Arcadia Garden said— 

“In respect of the Forests, which, since the fellings done in 1883, 
have not been systematically worked, it has recently been decided to 
adopt a carefully considered working plan ona long rotation system, 
which, while providing an annual supply of building materials and 
firewood, will ultimately improve the condition of the Forest, and 
consequently enhance its value.” 


And the Manager of Harbanswala Garden said— 


_ “Avscientific as well as practical scheme has been introduced regard- 
ing the Forest, and ,, is now being coppiced. The results of this will 
be that, while the Forest will be brought under a regular Working 
Plan, a certain amount of timber will be available for sale.” 

The reasonableness of the revaluation of the Dehra Dun 


Tea Company’s property may be roughly tested thus :— 
976 acres yielding 400 lbs. of tea per acre total ... lbs. 390,400 








3,90,400 lbs tea @ 7 annas a pound ... .. Rs. 170,800 
less cost of production @ 5 annas eve soe 99 22,000 
Net revenue... eee 000 ot ts 48,800 

Net revenue from land not under tea (has already 
been exceeded) a year ... ose she 8,000 
56,800 





Value at 15 years purchase ned ose 99 8, 52,000 
Forest, value for 16 years @ Rs. 3,160 a year wey 50,560 





Total e397 9 02,560 


The late Secretary of ‘the Company disputed the correctness 











' 
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of the revaluation, and, taking only 12 years’ purchase of the 
average annual profit from the land under tea, including all 
buildings and moveable property appertaining to it, he put 
down Ks. 4,06,152, and adding for the land not under tea and 
the forest, at the revaluer’s rates, he brought out a total value 
of only Rs. 6,77,495, or Rs. 2,02,736 below their valuation, 
This came to Rs. 77 per share; and during a discussion which 
ensued at a General Meeting of the Company it emerged that 
that was the price the late Secretary had paid for his shares, 
Beyond circulating copies of the revaluation report, and the 
late Secretary’s criticism of it, to the shareholders, nothing has 
come of the inquiry into the value of the property: the 
Directors have not altered the Block and Stock Accounts in 
accordance with it, nor expressed any opinion of their own in 
the matter. It seems desirable that professional advice should 
be taken as to the state of the Capital Account, 

I have dwelt at length on the history and affairs of the 
Dehra Dun Tea Company, both because the gallant struggle 
it has made for existence seems to have general interest, and 
because a large body of persons, both in India and at Home 
may like to have the past recalled to memory, and contrasted 
with the present. There are 139 shareholders, many of whom, 
now at home, played distinguished parts in India, chiefly by 
service in the army. I find eighteen Generals on the list, and 
a good many military officers of lower rank, and the Civil Ser- 
vice and Medical Departments are well represented ; and many 
individuals and families who have permanently settled in India 
have a considerable stake in the Company. Two obvious morals 
suggested by the history of the Company hardly require to 
be pointed. Always be distrustful of the value a seller puts 
upon his property, and of his statements in regard to its capabili- 
ties ; and never attempt to work an industry such as tea except 
by skilled agency. Mr. Ross, in his rent rate report already 
quoted from, said :— 


“In the earlier times the tea-planters hed themselves alone to 
blame for want of success: they were inexperienced, and did not 
realise that tea-planting required special knowledge. Any body who 
presented himself was accepted as a manager. Inone or two notable 
instances the managers were old ship captains who had been at sea 
ever since they were boys, and finding age creeping on them settled 
down as managers of tea estates. Immense areas were planted out, 
not properly tended or looked after; and so, although at that time 
there was a ready sale for tea at two rupees a pound” (the writer in 
the Calcutta Review of 1858 said five shillings a pound)“ plantation 
after plantation came to ruin. At one time 100-rupee shares in a lead- 
ing Company could be bought for § or 6rupees. This evil aftera time 
righted itself. The sea captains died off or were supplanted ; intelligent 
men, well up to their work, trained agriculturists and botanists” (') 
“were alone employed as managers,” : 
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The same conditions used to prevail even in Assam. In the 
‘¢ sixties” I was one of the original shareholders of a Company 
with even a larger capital than that of the Dehra Din Com- 
pany, whose “ Block” was formed by buying up, at high prices, 
a number of gardens in Assam which had been recently plant- 
ed out. I paid up some ninety or more rupees per cent. of the 
nominal value of the shares, and fora few years enjoyed a 
dividend of about 2 per cent., I think. The dividends, then 
ceased: the value of the shares dropped rapidly, until they 
were quoted at seven rupees each; and after some years they 
rose to sixty or sixty-five rupees, when I sold out. The Com- 
pany still struggles on, but pays no dividend ; and yet the 
shares are quoted at forty-five rupees, so I suppose its. future 
is not utterly hopeless. It would be interesting to trace its 
history, and to ascertain the prices paid for their shares by all 
the present holders: this investigation might reveal the secret 
of the Company’s prolonged existence. | 
The only other Joint Stock Company for the production o 
tea, now existing in the Dun isa—THE EAST HOPETOWN ESTATE 
CoMPANY, Limited, the land belonging to which is part of the 
Fast Hopetown Section of the original Hopetown Grant of 
1838, mentioned in a previous article. I cannot trace all the 
transfers of this property after it was sold by Mr. Lindsay in 
1850, but in 1873 it belonged to the Dehra Dun Tea Company, 
Limited, with whose other property it marched, and it was then 
sold by that Company to the Revd. J. S. Woodside, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Dehra Dun, for the sum of 
Rs. 200,000. ‘The purpose for which Mr. Woodside bought the 
property, for the Mission, was to found a Native Christian Colo- 
ny. Mr. Williams mentions this as an enterprise which “de- 
serves to be signalised on account of its daring, if for no other 
reason.” The area bought was 8,000 acres, and Mr. Woodside’s 
plan was to divide the whole into 1,600 shares of 5 acres each. 
The value of one acre being a fraction under Rs, 24, a five-acre 
share would cost Rs. 120, and, said the Prospectus, “ parties con- 
tributing one share would secure the support of a family.” The 
Colony was to be, in fact, a charitable foundation, whose sub- 
scribers had the right of nominating a beneficiary family, so that 
the money invested would be, Mr. Williams said, a donation 
held in trust by the American Mission, The contributions had 
reached Rs, 15,595 on the 1st March 1873, but Mr. Woodside 
took leave to England not long after, and the project then lan- 
fuished. 
“In February 1873 three families were located there, and subse- 
quently some others ‘ calling themselves Christians,’ strangers to the 
Doon, accepted employment. Unfortunately, most of these turned. out 


to be vagrants, and took the first opportunity of absconding. One of the 
most earnest advocates of the scheme is Mr. Login, C. E, F. R. S. E., 
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&c. &c., who has written a very enthusiastic letter on the subject. 
The marked success of his own experiments in cotton farming renders 
him sanguine about the future of the Colony, to the practical working 
of which he generously offers the aid of his own experience. I my- 
self, on the other hand, am of opinion that Mr. Login’s engineering 
and agricultural skill, even when backed up by Mr. Woodside’s indomi- 
table energy, can never make such a project succeed, and I should not 
be surprised to see the land in the market again before long.” 

Mr. Williams’ anticipations were warranted, for the land 
which had been bought for the Colony was soon afterwards sold, 
and the purchasers proceeded to form atea garden, which be- 
came the nucleus of the four hundred acres of tea now belong- 
ing to the East Hopetown Estate Company, Limited. As the 
East Hopetown Estate for some years belonged to a private 
firm, and as, though the enterprise is now a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, Limited, it is still essentially a private affair, and the 
shares are never in the market, it would be out of place to say 
much about it. 

The older tea gardens in the Dan were stocked entirely with 
the small-leaved China variety, and some managers, after trying 
Assam Hybrid, say that the China variety best withstands frost. 
The cost of imported tea seed seems to have been considerable, 
and is an important consideration in forming a garden at sucha 
distance from the head-quarters of tea. In 1880 Rs. 40 a 
maund were paid for Assam Hybrid seed from Assam, and 
Rs. 15 to 20 for good China seed from Darjiling. In 1881 Assam 
Hybrid seed was imported from Assam and the Dooars at rates 
varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 a maund; while China seed 
could be bought from gardens in the Dun at Rs, 10 a maund. 
In 1882 Assam Hybrid seed was imported at rates varying from 
Rs. 25 to Rs, 40. 

Owing to the very variable rainfall, and the occasional 
incursion of hot wind from the Punjab, the yield of tea 
gardens inthe Dun is very uncertain. The yield per acre of 
the Dehra Dun Tea Company’s gardens, as has already 
been said, varied from 349 lbs in 1889 to 243 Ibs in 
1890, 399 Ibs. in 1891, and 329 lbs. in 1892. 

The rainfall registered in the fifteen years, 1877 to 1891, at 
a station in the Dun a few miles west of Dehra, and in Dehra 
itself was as under :— 

















Station. 1877. | 1878. | 1879, | 1880, | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. 
Western Din ., | 36°47 | 67°43 | 64°05 | 62°52 | 69°57 | 46°12 | 48°95 | 63°10 
Dehra ve. | 41°67 | 83°62 | 75°36 | 84°29 | 95°29 | 66°85 | 62°77 | 85°58 
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1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
Western Duin... | 91.32 | 67°08 | §3°19 99°05 98°60 | 56°09 
Dehra - |119°93| 95°82 | 82°86 | 87 86 |109°46 | 94°56 











1891. 





50°29 
54°82 








It is difficult to conjecture why the rainfall should have been 
almost invariably so much less in the Western Dun than on 
In 1888 only was the deficiency the other 
The average rainfall of the above fifteen years for the 
Western Dun is 64°92 inches, while at Dehra for the same 
In the Settlement Report it is 
stated that the average of sixteen years previous to 1885 had 
It is not, however, so much a large 
annual rainfall that is wanted for tea, as a good distribution 
Rain is wanted in winter and spring to moisten the 
ground, and help a flush to come out on the bushes when the 
weather gets warm. And, in the rainy season very heavy and 
continued rain is not wanted, but rather good falls with inter- 


the dividing ridge. 
way. 


period it was 82°71 inches, 


been at Dehra, 83°71 inches. 


of it. 


vals of sunshine, but no prolonged breaks. 


As already mentioned, one great drawback to the success 
of the tea enterprise in the Dun is the occasional incursion 
of hot wind from the westward, and the reports of the Mana- 
gers Of the Gardens frequently contain lamentations over the 
This drawback the tea-planters of 
Bengal and Assam have not to contend with. But in the Dun 
an antidote is applied with some success, though I imagine 
it was nature that showed the way. Seedlings of the Shisham 
or Szssu tree (Dalbergia Stssoo) spring up everywhere in the 
Dun where old trees are found, and the moderate shade they 
cast was found not to be hurtful to the tea bushes; and p 
bably the bushes under such shade were found to yield better 
Hence nurseries 


disastrous consequences, 


in the hot weather than those in the open. 


of this tree have been established, and many thousands of 
young plants have been planted out, not only along the roads, 


but out among the tea bushes. 


timber, 


They have not yet grown to 
be large trees, but the thinnings and loppings are already valu- 
able as fuel; and many of the trees will soon yield valuable 
J have heard it said that a Sissu tree thirty years old 
The action of the Szssz 


is in the Dun worth thirty rupees. 


trees seems to be two-fold: besides giving a certain amount 
of shade from the rays of the sun, they intercept the hot wind 


and cool it, 


In a tea &het, or field, in the cold weather, when the leaves 
have all been shed, the multitude of young Sissu trees, with 
their numerous grey-coloured and pendant branches and twigs, 
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produces an effect as if mist or smoke were hanging over the 
bushes, like what landscape painters call ‘“ atmosphere,” but 
which in many cases, I believe, due to their own defective 
eyesight. I prefer seeing Nature through my spectacles to 
seeing her with my unaided and defective eyes; but I can 
quite see that a purblind painter, with genius, and the capa- 
bility of producing the general effect of the form and colour 
he finds before him, (an impressionist, is he not called ?), has 
a much easier time of it, without spectacles, than his fellow- 
worker who, with good eyesight, can see the details of nature, 
and is two conscientious to paint“ broadly,” or to smear the 
colours on his canvas until the operation results in an indefinite 
maze. The Szssu twig haze over the Dan tea gardens, though 
natural, is yet beautiful ; but I doubt whether an artist could 
reproduce it faithfully on canvas. 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OF RHEA, 


Rhea—I have above alluded to experiments in cultivating 
and manufacturing the Rhea plant made by Colonel Thelwall 
as having failed nearly twenty years ago. (Mr. Williams says 
the Rhea plant (Lhemeria nivea), grows wild in the Dun, but 
this is an error. Colonel Thelwall began his experiments in 
1867, on the Markham Grant, in the Eastern Dun, but he 
failed to induce his partners in that estate to contribute to 
the outlay. In 1871 he engaged the late M. Nagoua, a mecha- 
nical engineer, to look after the machinery already on the 
estate. M. Nagoua came out to Calcutta in that year for the 
purpose of competing for the prize of Rs. 50,000 which the 
Government of India had offered for the production of Rhea 
fibre in the condition required by manufacturers in Europe. 
M. Nagoua remained at the Markham Grant as Manager 
for many years after Colonel Thelwall abandoned his experi- 
ments, and probably continued to study the subject of Rhea 
manufacture, for he was one of the competitors at the renewed 
trials of inventions which were held by the Government of 
India at Saharanpur in September 1879; and he supplied a 
considerable quantity of Rhea stems for the trials, which must 
have been from a special revival of the cultivation on the 
Markham Grant. At these trials a machine invented, or ex- 
hibited, by M. Nagoua himself, was adjudged to be the best : 
it fell short of satisfying the requirements fixed by Govern- 
ment, which among others included production at a certain 
maximum price per ton; but nevertheless it possessed such 
comparative merits that an award was made to M. Nagoua of 
Rs. 5,000, instead of the sum of Rs. 50,000 which had been 
offered. M. Nagoua claimed to have been the first person 
to “get a machine for the preparation of Rhea fibre invented 
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in London.” But some years after the trials of 1879 he said 
he had never yet seen a machine that was effectual. 

I was present at the Rhea trials held in 1879, at Saharanpur, 
and then studied the question. What was then wanted by 
manufacturers in Europe was merely the rough separation of 
the bark, which contains the fibre, from the wood and pith of 


the stems of the plant, and sufficient extraction of the gummy’ 


sap to permit of the strips of bark being sent home in bales 
without deterioration of the fibre by fermentation. M. Nagoua 
and one or two others of the competitors seemed to effect 
this, but when the committee, which included Mr. Angus 
Campbell, M.I.C. E., and another Engineer, went into the 
question, and framed estimates of the cost of preparation of 
the fibre on a large scale by each process, it was found that 
the cost would be quite prohibitory. Others of the competi- 
tors, notably a Dutchman, who brought. a series of elaborate 
machines all the way from Java, attempted to manufacture 
the fibre in a state for spinning, and turned out beautifully white 
silky stuff; but the strength of the fibre seemed to have been 
great diminished by the chemical process to which it had 
been submitted. Moreover, the manufacturers at home did 
not want this, for they wished to keep the profit of preparing 
the raw material to themselves, 

The Rhea plant used at the Saharunpore trials was chiefly 
crown in the fields attached to the Botanical Garden ; but, as I 
have said, some was raised in the Dun and some was even got up, 
by passenger train, from the Calcutta Botanical Garden. This 
latter supply arrived in too dry a state; but it was much the 
best in quality, having-been grown in the climate most suitable 
to the plant. The plant grown at Saharanpore and in the Dan 
was pronounced by the competitors to be bad, and | believe 
the outturn of fibre also proved that it was so. Rhea requires 
a climate in which the stems can grow rapidly, and unchecked 
by irregularities of rainfall and alternations of drought such 
as are liable to happen in the North-Western Provinces ; and 
the supply produced in these parts was found to have grown 
by fits and starts, and the stems therefore had unequal and 
generally too short intervals between the nodes, with the con- 
sequence that long enough fibres could not be extracted by 
any of the competing processes. This plant had been grown 
or matured in the rainy season, and irrigated when necessary, 
and yet it was bad, a warm and steadily damp climate being 
necessary for its welfare. After the experience gained in 
1879, it would be futile ever again to attempt to grow Rhea 
in the Dun, even should a machine for the preparation of the 
fibre ever be invented which would satisfy the requirements 
of the home market. Yet, in the Report on the last Settle- 
ment, Mr. Baker wrote :— 
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“ Rhea cultivation has also been tried in the Eastern Dan. There 
is no difficulty in growing the plant, but, in spite of the reward of 
£5,000 offered by the Government of India, machinery has not yet 
been set up to produce dressed fibre at remunerative rates. Further 
experiments with Rhea are, | believe, contemplated on the Markham 


Grant.” 
I don’t think such further experiments ever were tried on 
the Markham Grant, and I believe none such are now in con- 


templation. 


C. W. Hope. 











ArT. IV.—_THE ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE LAW OF ITALY. 
(Continued from July 1893. No. 193) 
THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION, 


HE Civil Administration is concerned mainly with the 
limitations which it is necessary to impose on the funda- 
mental rights and liberties of private citizens:—- 
1. The right of equality. 
2. The right of liberty, 
i, Liberty of action. 
ii, Liberty of conscience, 
iii, Liberty of discussion. 
3. The Right of property. — 

It should be explained that equality means equality # 
Jaw and not in point of fact. Men differ in their faculties 
and in the application thereof : evgo there must always be in- 
equality in point of fact. But equality means that all are 
equal in the eyes of the law ;* every man can aspire to Civil 
and Military posts, can exercise any profession or industry 
he pleases ; there are no privileges or distinctions of classes, 
and ail are subject to the same penalties for the same offences. 

The Civil Administration will be described under the following 
heads :— 

I. Public Health and Sanitary Administration. 

II. Public Security. _ __ 

III. Religion, Public Instruction, and the Press. 

IV. Labour, Industries, and Commerce. 

V. Communications and Transport. 

VI. State Supervision of Private Property and Social 
Institutions. 


I. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


The Sanitary Administration.—The Sanitary Administration 
is under the Minister of the Interior, and is carried on by 
the Prefects, Sub-Prefects -and Sindacs, assisted by Sanitary 
Boards or Committees for provinces, districts, and municipal- 
ities respectively. The Minister is assisted by a central or 
superior Board. The lowest grade of Committees, namely, 
those in municipalities, consist of eight members in com- 
munes which have a population of 10,000 or more, ahd of 
four members in other communes, 





* In the Courts in Italy the words “ La legge € eguale per tutti” are 
written up above the President's seat. | 
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Exercise of the Professions of Medicine, Surgery, &c.—Doctors, 
surgeons, phlebotomists, midwives, dentists, and veterinary 
surgeons are not allowed to practise unless they have obtained 
a certificate of fitness in one of the universities .or. special 
schools of the State, and have been registered in the municipal 
office of the commune in which -they are domiciled. Doctors 
are bound to inform the Sindac when any illness of an 
evidently dangerous and contagious nature appears in their 
commune. The Sindac must inform the Prefect, at the same 
time taking any measures which the Municipal Committee 
of Health may consider urgent. The Prefect is bound: to 
inform the Provincial Board of Health and the Minister of the 
Interior, in case any further measures are required. 

Druggists must hold diplomas of fitness, and must also 
hold a special license from the Prefect. They are bound to keep 
all poisons in closed receptacles. The Prefect can, whenever 
he thinks fit, order any druggist’s shop to be inspected by a 
doctor and a druggist, accompanied by the Sindac.° Such 
visits must be suddenly made, and without any previous 
warning. For the encouragement of sanitation in the smaller 
communes, the Bank of Deposits and Loans is authorised, by 
a law of the 14th July 1887, to give loans to communes 
containing less than 10,000 inhabitants. The loans are repay- 
able in 30 years at the outside, and bear an. interest of 3 per 
cent.; and the State makes up to the Bank any differences 
between this rate of interest and the market rate. 

The Employment of Children—With the object of removing 
obstacles to the full development of the physical and intellec- 
tual powers of children, their employment under the age of 
nine is absolutely forbidden*; if employed in caves or mines, 
they must be at least ten. Children over nine and under 
fifteen cannot be employed unless they have been. certified 
to be fit for the particular employment by doctors deputed 
by the District Boards of Health. Special restrictions are 
laid down and special-precautions taken in the case of children 
under fifteen employed in certain dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations, such as the manufacture of gunpowder and- the 
grinding and refinement of sulphur. Children over nine, but 
under twelve years of age, cannot be employed for more than 
eight hours a day. A fine of from 50to 100 lira (and double 
in case of a-second offence} may be imposed: for each child 
illegally employed. It is punishable with imprisonment as 
well-as:fine to make over to or take from others children 
under: the age of- eighteen, for the purpose of their being 
employed in wandering (gzvovaghe) occupations. 





* In India the age used to-be seven, but has been raised to nine by Act 
XI of 1891, which ‘amends Act XV of 1881. 
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Dangerous or Inconvenient Industries—As regards industries, 
such as the manufacture of gunpowder, dynamite, fireworks, 
and matches, and occupations causing a considerable noise, 
it is provided that the Provincial Deputation may, at the request 
of the municipal body, or of any private interested person, 
declare what manufactures, workshops or store-houses shall 
be considered unhealthy, dangerous, or inconvenient; and 
from the date of such declaration, if approved by the Prefect; 
such manufactures, workshops, or store-houses are forbidden. 
In Milan not more than 300 litres of petroleum, or 60 litres 
of other inflammable liquids, can be stored in one place. 
Such liquids must be kept in metal receptacles, and cannot be 
carried about before sunset or after dawn. 

Duties of Local Sanitary Authorities—With the exception 
of the few laws above referred to, and others relating to 
quarantine and other precautions for preventing the spread of 
epidemic diseases, and the law of the 15th January 1885, 
dealing with the sanitation of communes, the State leaves the 
direct supervision of the public health to the local authority, 
as being the most nearly interested and acquainted with the 
best means of applying remedies. The Government for the 
most part restricts itself to giving advice and seeing that the 
local authority frames and enforces suitable sanitary regulations. 
The Municipal Boards of Health are bound to look after the 
cleaning and lighting of the roads, and the cleansing of wells 
and drains, and to keep a vigilant eye on food and drink, 
habitations, theatres, and other places of amusement, wander- 
ing dogs, burials and cemeteries. There is a rule that houses 
must be constructed so as to let in light and air: and newly- 
built or restored-houses cannot-be occupied until the Municipa- 
ity, after hearing the local Sanitary. Committee, declares them 
to be habitable. There are vigorous rules for the supervision 
of slaughter-houses, and the destruction of fruit which is 
rotten or unhealthy from unripeness, the meat of animals 
which have died of disease, adulterated grain, rotten vegetables, 
and food or drink mixed with heterogeneous or injurious 
substances, 

No body can be buried or autopsy performed, unless death 
has been certified by the.Sanitary Official deputed for that 
purpose by the municipal authority.* Every commune must 
have its own cemetery at a distance of at least 200 metres 


eee 


* There is no law in India prohibiting the immediate burning of a dead 
body. The bodies of murdered persons are often so burnt, and that in 
Spite of the prohibition of the Chowkidar. The murder itself must be 
proved before a person can be convicted of causing disappearance of 
evidence under Section 201 Penal Code. The burning of the body often 
prevents proof of the murder by destroying the principal evidence of it. 
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from any group of dwellings containing more than 200 
persons, and in such a situation that the prevailing wind does 
not blow towards the houses, No new cemetery can be 
established without the permission of the Prefect, who may 
also permit sepulture in private chapels in the country. After 
hearing the Provincial Board of Health, he may also for excep- 
tional reasons permit other methods of burying, preserving, or 
destroying bodies, including cremation. 

The Pellagra.—The Pellagra is an endemic malady, similar 
to the malaria of Bengal, It is principally prevalent in the 
valley of the Lower Po. It seems to have been imported 
from Spain in the middle of the 18th century along with the 
cultivation of maize, and the disease steadily extended as this 
cultivation extended: the geography of the one is the 
geography of the other, Only the Neapolitan. Provinces, Sicily 
and Sardinia are free from this scourge. As regards the 
etiology of the disease, it is attributed to the bad and _ insuff- 
cient food of the peasantry, and the consumption of maize 
which has become bad, or is not well matured and dried, 
By a decree of the 23rd March 1884, the Government urged 
municipalities, agrarian committees, and other public bodies 
to start economical drying ovens for the artificial ripening of 
the maize, at the same time requiring them to meet half the 
expenses. The Government also gives special grants for 
cheap kitchens established for the benefit of the agricultural 
classes, and also for other institutions intended to remove the 
causes of the Pellagra. Applications for grants are made 
through the Prefects of Provinces to the Minister of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. 


II, PUBLIC SECURITY. 


Scope and Methods of the Administration—The laws and 
rules under this head have for their object the maintenance 
of public order and the protection of citizens and their property. 
The Penal Code and judicial repression are now substituted 
for the arbitrary rules formerly in vogue, and it is considered 
by the best modern jurists that the protection of the rights 
of the individual should be sought not so much in suppres- 
sion as in a well-planned prevenizve system. The true principle 
for observance is that the liberty and the property of the 
citizen must not be restricted or attacked, except where either 
the one or the other is really dangerous to the liberty and 
property of others, or to the public order, which itself is 
the safeguard of each man’s liberty and property. The 
administration of public security is called on to repress only 
when it cannot prevent, and its agents are considered deser- 
ving of credit whenever they succeed in preventing any 
particular offence, 
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The Administrative Body.—The . direction of the Public 
Security. is carried on by the Prefects, Sub-Prefects, Questors, 
Inspectors and Delegates, and the whole department is under 
the Minister of the Interior. There are Questors only in 
those towns which have more than 60,000 inhabitants. In 
communes where there is not a separate official, the Sindac 
performs the duties under the direction of the Prefect or 
Sub-Prefect. The active service connected with this depart- 
ment is performed by a body of guards on foot: in Sicily 
there are mounted guards also. Their special duty is to 
supervise meetings and assemblages, the manufacture and. sale 
of arms and munitions of war, places of amusement, inns, 
cafés, taverns and similar establishments, and to keep an eye 
on idlers, vagrants, mendicants, and previously convicted 
persons, : 

Meetings and Assemblages.—Meetings (riunionz) are a conse- 
quence of the right of association, and are convened for the 
discussion of common interests; an assemblage = (/’assembra- 
mento) is alsoa meeting, butit is of amore accidental charac- 
ter,and not bound by any spccial interest. The right of 
meeting peaceably and without arms is one of the guaranteed 
rights of the Statute of the Constitution. _ But the Government 
is empowered to make rules to prevent these meetings from 
becoming a source of danger to the security of the State or 
the citizens, and it is the duty of the agents of Public Security 
to see that these rules are observed. This qualification leaves 
the administration quite unhampered, as they are the judges, 
without appeal, of the necessity for enforcing the rules. 
Meetings and assemblages cannot be dispersed except. after 
three formal warnings, each. preceded by beat of drum or 
trumpet sound ; but this formality is dispensed with in cases 
of revolt or opposition, 

Manufacture, Sale and Carrying of Arms—Any person 
wishing to possess or collect arms must inform the local 
political authority, while the Prefect's consent is necessary for 
manufacture or importation from other countries. Treacherous 
(zustdiosa) arms are absolutely forbidden, and they cannot be 
either manufactured or imported from abroad, without a 
special license from the Minister of the Interior: Those arms 
are called “insidious, ”° which are easily concealed, such as 
daggers, poignards, rapier-sticks, and revolvers. 

Citizens are forbidden to go armed, because in a well-con- 
stituted society arms are useless to the person carrying them 
and dangerous to others. If in special cases arms are required 
as a measure of precaution, the necessary permission can be 
obtained from the political authority of the district; this 
permission lasts for a year, but can at any time be revoked 
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by the Prefect on grounds of public security. It cannot be 
accorded to persons under 16, nor to those who cannot get a 
certificate of good conduct from the Sindac. The manufac- 
ture and transport of explosive powders is regulated bya 
Regulation of the 18th May 1865. 

Places of Amusement, Inns, Cafés, &c.—Such places cannot 
be opened without a special license, and they are under the 
supervision of the Agents of Public Security. Licenses are 
granted by the political authority of the district, that 
is, the Sub-Prefect or Questor, after hearing the opinion 
of the Municipal Committee; in case of refusal, there is an 
appeal tothe Prefect. Licenses are in force for a year, and 
must be presented for renewal in the month of December, 
Licenses are always personal, and are not transferable. These 
places are considered public, and may at any time be entered 
by the Agents of Public Security. 

Keepers of hotels, inns, and lodging-houses must, within 
24 hours, inform the local official of public security of the 
arrival or departure of their inmates. 

Dangerous Persons —At the request of the authority of Pub- 
lic Health, the Proetor may summon before him persons said 
to be idlers and vagrants or suspected to be cheats or rogues, 
If he finds the allegation correct, he warns them to take to some 
regular employment under threat of prosecution under the Penal 
Code. The Prefect or the Minister of the Interior can fix the 
domicile in the case of those convicted. Persons convicted of 
certain offences, especially those against public security, robbery, 
and unlawful associations, can be compelled to live in a certain 
place for three years from the date of their release, They 
cannot change their residence without the consent of the 
political authority of the district ; they must show their card 
of identity when called for by the carbineers or officers of 
Public Health, and they must obey orders as to not appearing 
in certain places, not going out at certain hours, not carrying 
arms or sticks, not associating with certain persons, and other 
rules of a similar nature. 

The authorities of Public Security also supervise those 
persons who gain a living by peripatetic occupations, and must 
see that they do not keep with them, in the exercise of such 
occupations, the children of others under 18 years of age. 

Emigration and Immigration—Emigration is of two kinds, 
proper or permanent, and temporary. In 1888 the number of 
permanent emigrants from Italy was 85,355, while that of 
temporary emigrants was 82,474. The provinces from which 
there is most temporary emigration are Venice, Piedmont, 
and Upper Lombardy. Permanent emigration principally 
takes place from Liguria, Campobasso, Cosenza, Potenza and 
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Salerno.. There is scarcely any emigration from Tuscany, 
and none from Rome. 

Liberty to Emigrate—In former times economic prejudices 
and incorrect notions of public law induced States to place 
obstacles in the way of emigration. But the maxim memo 
potest exuere patriam is no longer in force in its entirety. The 
economists of the 18th century looked upon the population 
as one of the principal factors of the national wealth. So it 
was that unauthorized emigration was severely punished, and 
as late as 1832 a law was promulgated, which threatened with 
the confiscation of their property all who emigrated without 
permission. 

It is now a well-established principle in the public law of 
civilised nations that every man may go wherever he thinks 
there is the best opening for his activity and talents. But to 
this principle there are some exceptions :— 

1, A man may not emigrate zn fraud of military service 
This of course applies to countries in which there 
is some sort of compulsory service. A circular of 
the Minister of War directs that permission to emi- 
grate shall not be given to those who have not yet 
performed their quota of military service, except 
for grave reasons of family, study, commerce, or 
profession. 

2, A man may not emigrate, if he is “wanted” for any 
offence. 

3. In Northern Italy it is considered that unpaid debts 
and the unfulfilled contractual or customary engage- 
ments of the peasantry with their landlords con- 
stitute- a-sufficient reason for refusing passports 
and the certificate of “ nulla osta” (no obstacle). 

4. The sanitary officials of ports can prevent sick persons, 
or women in an advanced state of pregnancy, from 
embarking. 

But, of course, there is nothing to prevent clandestine emi- 
gration. 

As regards the protection afforded to emigrants, art. 64 of 
the law of Public Security provides that no emigration agency 
can be opened without a license from the political authority of 
the district ; and such licenses can only be given to persons of 
good character. Apart from this vigilance over agencies, the 
Government cannot directly interfere; but they can and do 
interfere if they think the emigrants are not aware of the real 
life they are going to lead. in 1880, owing to the dark and foul 
incidents attending the colonization of Port Briton, the Govern- 
ment altogether prohibited the giving of passports for that 
destination, 
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There is ‘very little permanent immigration. There is some ' 
from Switzerland and Germany for purposes of commerce, 
and there is some immigration for political causes from the 
Italian provinces subject to Austria. 


III. RELIGION, PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, AND THE PRESS. 


The State must respect liberty of conscience, and has no 
business to decide what is the best or most convenient religion . 
for its citizens. The religious sentiment is increased, and’ the 
purity of religion preserved, when one religion can watch. 
another with rival and jealous eyes. Moreover, experience 
shows that, in those countries where the greatest. liberty is 
accorded, the various sects live in the greatest harmony; 
whereas, when a privileged position 1s given to one religion, 
as in Russia, persecutions of the heterodox are frequent. The 
absence of religious sentiment in a State is considered to be 
an evil, as tending to anarchy and socialism ; the masses, thrust 
out from the orospect of Paradise and eternal happiness, think 
that they must enjoy during their lives their share of the good 
things of this world. 

The Catholic Church.—The Statute declares that the Catholic 
religion is the only religion of the State; but this portion of 
the Statute has become a dead letter. It is, nevertheless, the 
religion professed by the large majority of Italians. 

. The kingdom of Italy is divided into 46 arch-dioceses, not 
counting the Holy Chair, with an arch-bishop at the head of each, 
There are 193 bishops, and under them are rectories or vicafages 
(parochhie o vicarie). Under the law of the 13th May 1871, 
the Supreme Pontiff can freely correspond with the episcopate 
and with the whole Catholic world, without any interference 
on the part of Government, and for such purpose can establish 
postal and telegraph offices in his own residence. His person 
is as sacred and inviolable as that of the king, and his palaces 
enjoy an immunity from the jurisdiction of the Public Force. 
His envoys enjoy all the prerogatives and immunities assured 
by international law to ambassadors. Other states have an 
interest in the Roman Pontiff not being dependent on one 
particular state; so that his privileged position does not really 


contradict the general principle of the equality of all religions 
before the State. 


Public Instruction—The law of the 13th November 1859 is 
still the basis of public instruction, though parts of it have not 
been extended to the whole kingdom. According to this law, 
instruction is div ded into the following classes :— 


1. Elementary or primary, #.¢., reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; 


2. Middle or Secondary, which is subdivided into 
a. Technical or Professional, imparted in technical 
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and professional schools and technical insti- 
tutes to those who wish to devote themselves 
to certain deparments of the public service 
industries, commerce, and the conduct o 
agricultural matters ; 

6. Classical, which is given in gymnasia and lycea, 
and prepares youths for the superior instruc- 
tion. 

Superior, for the cultivation of science and letters, and 
for the preparation of students for certain public 
offices and special professions ; 

4. Normal or Teaching, for the training of teachers. 

Elementary Instruction Compulsory and Free,-—Elementary 
instruction is of two kinds, inferior and superior, each of which 
is completed in two years. The law makes popular instruction 
obligatory in the common interests, for it is the interest of civil 
society that every citizen should draw the greatest profit from 
the intellectual forces which nature has given him, and thereby 
increase the total production and the national wealth. Ignor- 
ance is an evil not only to the individual, but to society as well. 
It is, then, the duty of the State to promote popular instruction 
as ameans of social defence. Children who have completed their 
sixth year must be sent to the communal schools under penalty 
of a fine of from 50 centimes to Io lira; but parents have the 
option of sending them to private schools or giving them 
private instruction athome. Fines are credited to the commune 
and constitute a fund for rewards and aid to deserving pupils. 

It is just that society should pay for elementary instruction 
in countries governed by popular suffrage, as any citizen may 
be called to the political functions of electors, jurors, adminis- 
trators of communes and religious institutions. It is also argued 
that education diminishes offences, especially those against pro- 
perty, so that owners of property should not be reluctant to bear 
their share of the expense. But the validity of this reasoning is 
not free from doubt, since criminality depends on a complexity 
of elements ; and mere instruction, unaccompanied by educa- 
tion in the proper sense of the term, probably does not better 
popular morality. Communes are bound to maintain schools 
in proportion to their méans and the number of inhabitants. 
The State restricts itself to giving assistance to the poorer com- 
munes. The Bank of Deposits and Loans is authorized to 
lend money to communes at a small rate of interest, the State 
making good to the Bank the difference between such rate and 
the normal rate. 

There are educational boards, whose duty it is to see that 
municipalities do their duty in instituting and maintaining 
schools ; and, attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction, is 
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a consultative commission for the decision of disputes between 
the educational beards and the communes or the teachers, 

The masters of elementary schools are entitled to a pension 
after 25 years’ service in the public schools of any commune, 
The pension is fixed on the mean of the minimum stipends 
attaching to the offices held by the teacher during the last five 
years of his service. 


MIDDLE OR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


As such instruction and more so superior instruction) enables 
youths to enter lucrative professions, it is only just that those 
who profit by it should bear at any rate a portion of the 
expense. But there are always some free posts and scholarships 
for clever youths, who happen to be poor. 

Superior Instruction.—The professors of superior ‘institutions 
are either ordinary or extraordinary. The former are nominated 
by the king on the ground of their examinations or degrees ; but 
the king is also at liberty to give preference to those who have 
sained a reputation for great merit by their works, discoveries, or 
teaching in the subjects which they will have to teach, The 
extraordinary professors are nominated by the Minister on either 
eround. In order to guarantee the liberty of instruction and to 
favour the progress of science, the ordinary professors enjoy a 
quasi-immoveability ; that is, they cannot be _ suspended or 
removed, except for fixed causes and by a special procedure. 

Normal Schools.—Normal schools, for the training of teachers, 
are of two grades, superior and inferior, according to the 
diploma wished for. The provinces are obliged to give a cer- 
tain minimum sum in the shape of grants for the support of 
these schools. It is considered by many that these grants do a 
distinct injury to industry and commerce by drawing away 
men who might otherwise go in for those pursuits, and that 
they moreover create a class of misplaced and discontented 
men. 

The administration of Public Instruction.—The centre of the 
educational administration is the Minister of Public Instruction. 
He is assisted by — 

1. A superior Council of Public Instruction, composed of 
32 members, of whom 16 are chosen by the Minis- 
ter, while the remainder are chosen by the ordinary 
and extraordinary professors of the universities 
and superior schools : 

2. Bya central State Inspectorate for middle and ele- 
mentary instruction. 

As regards the local administration, there are rectors for each 
University ; for middle, classical, technical, normal, and elemen- 
tory schools, a State Inspector and a provincial educational 
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council, composed of 12 members, including the Inspector and 
the Prefect ; and for technical and nautical institutions there is 
a committee of vigilance. For elementray and popular schools 
there is also in each capital of a district an inspector, and in 
each mandament one or more scholastic delegates. 

The Press.—Next to schools, the press is the most powerful 
medium of instruction, and especially the periodical press ; 
hence the necessity for vigilance on the part of government. 
The liberty of the press is sanctioned by statute, but special 
laws prevent this liberty from degenerating into abuse. No 
person can exercise the typographical or lithographical art, 
without having made a previous declaration to the local autho- 
rity of Public Security, and no printed or written paper, except 
only such as refer to commerce and notices of sales, &c., can 
be affixed in any public place without the permission of the 
same authority. Every publication must show the place and 
year of publication, and the name of the printer. In the case 
of defamation, the author is primarily the object of prosecu- 
tion, and subsidiarily the editor and the printer. As regards 
daily papers, the law exacts that every paper must have a res- 
ponsible manager, who is compelled to sign the minutes of the 
first copy, and to send it to the Procurator of the King at the 
time of publication. It is, therefore, impossible for the manager 
to evade his responsibility by any juggling chicanery. The 
manager is the scapegoat of offences imputed to the paper, 
and the writers do not share the punishment, unless they have 
signed their articles, The managers are also bound to insert 
gratuitously, and not later than the second publication, the 
answers of persons criticized by name in their papers, provided 
the answers do_not exceed twice the length of the articles to 
which they refer.* 

They are also bound to insert gratuitously sentences of 
condemnation pronounced against them for violation of the 
press laws, and also, on payment, anything communicated by 
the authorities. 

Theatres.—Theatres are a two-edged weapon. They may 
do good by inspiring noble sentiments, and they may do harm 
by painting vice in attractive colours. No one can give any 
public spectacle without having first obtained a proper license 
from the local authority of Public Health ; which license is only 
given if the building be secure and so constructed that the 
spectators can easily escape in case of fire, and also subject to 
the condition that the credulity of the spectators is not abused, 





* Such a provision would be very wholesome in India. Native editors, 


who insert defamatory articles from corrupt or malicious notices, often 
refuse to insert answers or corrections of mis-statements- Such refusal is 
in Italy a penal offence. 
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and that no object is exposed which can offend modesty or 
good manners, or cause disgust, 

If the press requires supervision, @ fortzoré it is necessary 
to subject dramatic and coreographic representations to preven- 
tive censorship. Written books are directed only to the in- 
telligence of a few select readers ; while theatrical representa- 
tions appeal to the intelligence and senses of masses of spec- 
tators (many very ignorant), collected in one place, easily fas- 
cinated by the eloquence of the language, and carried away by 
the ardour of the acting. In Italy no piece can be played, 
unless it has first been approved and passed by the Prefect. 

The supervision of theatrical performances is the province 
of the local authority of Public Security. He is entitled toa 
box just as the Prefect and Sub-Prefect ; in case of tumult 
or disorder, he can suspend the performance and clear the 
theatre ; and if the disorder has had its origin in any non-ful- 
filment of promises on the part of the manager, he is em- 
powered to order the return of the entrance money. 


IV. LABOUR, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


The liberty of work is the pivot on which hangs the econo- 
mic legislation of civilized peoples, and the national govern- 
ments in Italy have never opposed any obstacles to such li- 
berty. Some privileged corporations were introduced after 
Italy became the prey of foreigners, but they have all dis- 
appeared, the last, that of the porters (/achhini) of the Port of 
Genoa, having been suppressed in 1879. 

It is the duty of the administration to remove all obstacles 
to the development of industry and commerce, to make com- 
munications, to establish or promote special schools, to guard 
the public confidence, the security and health of the citizens, 
and the public finances. As regards the public confidence, it 
will be seen later that the manufacture of weights and mea- 
sures is subject to certain conditions ; as regards security the 
restrictions on the manufacture of arms, &c., have been point- 
ed out ; as regards health, the rules regarding unhealthy or 
dangerous manufactures have been referred to ; and it has also 
been seen that in the interests of the revenue, the Government 
has reserved certain monopolies to itself, such as the sale of 
salt and tabacco, and places some other industries under the 
permanent vigilance of its agents of finance, such as the manu- 
facture of beer, gaseous waters, spirits, and indigenous sugar. 

Workmen.—Every workman was formerly bound to keep a 
book (provided by the authorities of Public Security), which 
was a sort of running history of his life and services as a work- 
man ; but now such a book need not be kept, except at the re- 
quest of the workman or of employers, It is, howerer, obliga- 
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tory on all large employers to send fo the authorities of Public 
Security, within the first five days of each month, a list of the 
workmen who have either entered or left their service. 
Combinations —The Penal Code punishes combinations of 
masters or workmen; in the former case, if they tend to an un- 
just and abusive diminution of wages, and in the latter, if they 
aim at suspending, impeding or preventing work without reason- 
able cause. But, as a matter of fact, such combinations are not 
brought before the Courts, if their originators are quiet and. do 
not have recourse to intimidation or violence . 


INDUSTRIES, 


Industries may be divided into four classes :-— 
I, Extractive. 
2. Agrarian or Rural. 
3 Manufacturing. 
4. Commercial. 


1, ExTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 


Extractive industry comprises hunting, fishing, and mining. 
By the chase and by fishing, we bring under our subjection 
savage animals, that is, those which by instinct live far from 
man, and do not suffer servitude ; and also, by way of excep- 
tion, tame or domesticated animals, which have left their 
masters. and. are not found by him’ within two days, in 
the case of apes, or within twenty days, in the case of 
other animals.* Game belongs to the man who takes it 
even on the land of another, if such Jand be unwalled or un- 
fenced. The proprietor can forbid ingress, and claim compen- 
sation for damage, but he cannot claim any right to wild ani- 
mals, which run about on his land, and which another person 
has taken. 

The administration must exercise a continuous vigilance 
over both sport and fishing, as the gross ignorance of the littoral 
population induces them to take before maturity the natural 
riches of our waters, and the indiscriminate destruction of in- 
sectivorous birds is one of the chief causes of bad agriculture. 
Legislation regarding fishing,—The principal law which regu- 
lates fisheries is that of the 4th March 1877. This law was 
made more specific and amplified by the regulations of the 
13th November 1882, relating to sea fishing, of the 15th March 
1884 dealing with lake and river fishing, of the 19th September 
1884 referring to fisheries in the waters which bathe the Italian 
and Swiss territories, and lastly by the convention with Austria- 
Hungary of the 9th August 1883, ratified on the 23rd January 
1885, which relates to fishing in the Lago di Garda. The 
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effect of these laws is that in public waters, (national, provincial, 
or communal), and also in private waters which have a direct 
communication with public waters, it is forbidden to fish with 
dynamite or other explosive materials, or to throw into the 
water any substances likely to stupefy or kill fish and other 
aquatic animals. There is also a {general prohibition against 
fishing for or selling spawn, new fish and other aquatic animals 
which have not arrived at certain dimensions, Finally, to 
favour the multiplication of fish, fishing in general, or for 
certain sorts of fish, is forbidden in some months of the year, 

The person who discovers a coral bank in the waters of 
the State will, if he duly informs the local maritime authority, 
and attends to the cultivation, have the exclusive right to 
enjoy it up to the end of the second season following that in 
which he has made the discovery. When, among several 
claimants, it cannot be ascertained who first discovered the 
reef, he who has first given notice is, for administrative pur- 
poses, considered to be the discoverer. 

River and Lake Fisheries.—In public waters (not subject 
to private rights or to regular fishery grants) the first occupant 
of any particular post for fishing* has the right to maintain 
it exclusively for all time (that he fishes), and for such space 
as is necessary for the enjoyment and full development of 
the means of fishing. 

But where a post for fishing already exists in any basin 
or course of water, another post cannot be established within 
a lesser distance than twice the length of the former, Any 
hedge, net, or other fixed or moveable apparatus for fishing 
must not extend to more than half the width of the river, 
measured at right angles from the banks; and in any case 
there must always remain between the two extremities of 
any such apparatus a space of not less than one metre for the 
free passage of fish. In some rivers the space fixed is larger: 
ex. gr.. in the river Adda, in the Province of Sondrio, the width 
to be left is fixed at 5% metres. It is forbidden to pull up, by 
fishing, grasses or roots, or to disturb the bottom of the water; 
and consequently dragging nets, which might do so, are prohi- 
bited. Moreover, no one can introduce a new kind of fish 
into any lake or course of water without first getting the per- 
mission of the Prefect. 

When an extraordinary mortality affects some particular 





* There can be no doubt that the fishing villages (called £ho/as in East- 
ern Bengal) along the banks of large navigable rivers enjoy fishery ease- 
ments and have a right to remain at the posts they have occupied from 
generations. Some zemindars attempt to treat these fishermen as if they 
had not even a right of occupancy, and lease the posts to outsiders if 


illegal demands for enhanced rent are not complied with. 
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kind of fish or other aquatic animal, the Prefect, after hearing 
the Provincial Deputation and Chamber of Commerce, can 
prohibit the fishery for such time as he thinks fit. 

There are certain close seasons. For instance, the taking 
and sale of shell-fish is forbidden from the 1st November to 
the 31st March. In the Lago di Como agomz may not be 
fished for in the months of May and June, except from an 
hour after sunset on Tuesday up to dawn on Saturday, 

In private waters the fishery belongs to the proprietors. 

Laws regarding Gume, &c.—There is no uniform law on this 
subject for the whole kingdom. But under various laws, and 
art. 712 of the Civil Code, it is forbidden to enter another’s 
land, against his consent, in pursuit of game. Prohibition is 
always presumed in the case of growing crops, and lands en- 
closed with walls, hedges or fences of any sort, and also when 
a notice is posted up declaring the shooting “ reserved ” (“caccia 
riservata’ ), 2 

Licenses to shoot or pursue game with nets and in other 
ways are given by the Prefect, the former costing 10 lira and 
the latter from 6 to 100 lira. Licenses are personal, are valid 
for the whole kingdom for the period of one year, and are 
only given to persons of well-known good character, provided 
they are over 16 years of age. 

During close seasons it is forbidden to expose for sale, buy, 
or carry about any sort of game. The pursuit of game is 
forbidden from one hour after sunset up to one hour before 
sunrise ; and guns may not be fired off at a lesser distance 
than 50 metres from any human habitation, and never on the 
roads or the hedges which border them. 

Contraventions of fishery and game laws.—Contraventions 
of fishery and game laws are punishable with fines up to 500 
and 200 lira respectively. But, as regards fishery offences, 
there is a provision that the offender, if not a recidivist, can 
demand to be dealt with in an administrative way by the 
captain or officer of the Port (in the case of sea fisheries), 
or by the Prefect (in the case of river and lake fisheries). 

Mine Legislation—There is no uniformity of legislation on 
this subject, and the laws differ for different Provinces. There 
is diversity not merely in details, but in fundamental principles. 
In the legislation of the Southern Provinces, and still more in 
the Tuscan legislation, the principle prevails that the owner of 
the upper soil is also owner of the sub-soil, whereas, in the 
Provinces of Venice, Modena, Parma and Rome, the principle 
prevails that mines are crown property. ! 

Law of the 20th November 1859.—The law of the 2oth 
November 1859 is in force in the ancient Provinces, Lombardy, 
the Papal Provinces, Umbria, and the Marches. Its two funda- 
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mental principles are that the ownership of the upper soil jis 
separate from that of the subsoil, and that mines are res nullius, 
the finder of them having the right to work them, Mineral 
substances are divided into two classes; the. first comprises 
metals properly so called, sulphur, bitumens, and lignite ; the 
second consists of turf, stones and sand, Common salt and 
saltpetre are not affected by the law. 

Mines of the former class can be worked only by virtue of 
a concession from the Crown from the date on which the mine 
becomes a separate property from that of the superficial soil. 
The working of a mine without a concession is punished with 
a fine of from 50 to 100 lira, apart from the confiscation of the 
minerals extracted and indemnity to the person having the 
right. 

Any person wishing to obtain permission to search for miner- 
als must present an application to the Prefect, who directs its 
publication in the commune, within the limits of which the 
land referred to is situate, and at the same time fixes a period 
of not less than ten days for objections. On the expiry of 
this period, he gives or refuses permission, but an appeal lies 
to the Minister of Public Works, The owner of opfem lands 
cannot object to the search for mines made with the per- 
mission of the Prefect of the Province, bat they are entitled 
to compensation for any loss inflicted on them. However, 
no one can make borings even on his own land, nor open pits 
or subterraneous passages, except ata distance not less than 
100 metres from human dwellings, and ten metres from other 
places enclosed with walls. 

The person to whom any concession is given must pay 
annually to Government a tax of 50 centimes for every hectare 
of superficial area comprised in the concession, provided that 
the amount paid be not less than 20 lira, in addition to the 
tax on moveable property. 

Turf-cutting, and quarrying of stone and sand, can only be 
carried on by the proprietor of the soil or with his consent, 
but previous information must be given to the Prefect or Sub- 
Prefect, to enable them to prescribe such conditions as they 
may deem necessary in the interests of the public security 
and health, 

Sanitary Precautions.—Those who carry on mining indus- 
tries are bound to conform to such rules as may be prescribed 
by the Government engineers of mines and the Prefect, with 
a view to guaranteeing the security of persons, buildings, and 
roads, They must entertain a surgeon at their own expense, 
and must always have ready such means of succour as are 
necessary by reason of the number of workmen, the nature 
and extension of the works and their situation. It is forbidden 
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to employ underground children under ten, and from ten to 
fifteen they can be so employed only if it be specially certified 
by the District Doctor that they are healthy and fit for the 
work, Contraventions are punishable with a fine of from 50 
to 100 lira for each child illegally employed. 


2. RURAL INDUSTRY. 


Rural industry comprises principally forests, improvements, 
rice cultivation, irrigation, and the institutions for promoting 
the progress of such industry. 

Forest Legislation.—The actual area of forest in Italy is 
calculated to be 4125,000 hectares, or 14 per cent. of the 
area of the whole kingdom. By the law of the 20th June 
1877, and the regulation of the 1oth February 1878, there is 
in every province a committee composed of the Prefect, who 
presides, of the forest inspector and sub-inspector, of an 
engineer appointed by the Minister.of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce, and of three members appointed by the pro- 
vincial council. ‘The council of each commune in the province 
elects another member, who sits with the committee whenever 
the subjects under discussion refer to his own commune, 

There is a Forest Council also at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce, composed of three superior 
inspectors of the forest administration, of a legal adviser and 
of the Director-General of Agriculture, who presides. To 
these authorities are specially entrusted the preservation of 
the forests and the observance of the laws, 

Scope of the Forest Regulations. —Forestal administration 
is not only concerned with forests, but also with lands which 
have been denuded-of timber.trees on the tops and slopes of 
hills up to the highest limit of the zone, in which the chestnut- 
tree grows in its natural state, and lands which by their quality 
and situation may, owing to felling or ploughing, cause ava- 
lanches, snow-slips, crumbling away or breaking of earth, 
and disturb the course of streams to the public loss, or alter 
the consistency of the soil, or injure local hygienic condi- 
tions. On the other hand, lands properly cultivated or main- 
tained in terraces are exempt from the operations of the 
Forest Department, as also lands planted with vines, olives, 
or other trees (fruit-bearing or otherwise), whenever sufficient 
precautions are taken to prevent the dangers above-mentioned. 

Cuttings and Clearings.—On lands within the Forest ambit 
cuttings and clearings are forbidden without the special per- 
mission of the Forest Committee ‘of the Province, except 
where the land has already been reduced to cultivation. The 
list of forests and lands subject to the Forest regulations is 
compiled by the same committee and published for 15 days 
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in each commune; and this committee has the power of 
excluding lands for sufficient reasons. But they are not per- 
mitted to exclude trees which intervene between a marsh or 
stagnant piece of water and some inhabited centre There 
is a rooted belief that such trees serve as a filter to purify 
the air from the miasmal exhalations brought by the winds, 
and the Government, not wishing to combat the popular idea, 
either believes it or pretends to do so. Requests to bring 
under cultivation lands within the forestal area are made to 
the Syndac of the commune, in which the land is situated. 
The Syndac, after taking the vote of the communal body, 
sends on the request to the Forest Committee, who must 
give orders on it within six months, an appeal lying to the 
Council of State. 

The uprooting of trees bordering on rivers and torrents, and 
which support their banks, is absolutely forbidden up to a 
distance of nine metres from the water. | 

Reboisement.—The Forest laws contain some useful rules 
on the subject of reboisement. In cases where planting is 
clearly profitable to all the propiretors, if four-fifths of them 
agree, they are empowered to acquire the lands of the remain- 
der. Where the proprietors do not apply themselves to re- 
planting or bringing under cultivation in such a way as to 
fulfil the scope of the law, the State, Provinces and Communes 
are empowered to acquire the land on the ground of public 
utility. 

A law was passed in 1875 which ordered all communes 
within five years to plant all uncultivated lands falling within 
the ambit of the Forest Regulations, under penalty of having 
to alienate or lease them. Butin 1882 the Minister of Agri- 
culture was empowered to extend the term for another five 
years, and finally in 1886 for a further period not exceeding 
ten years. Atthe same time hilly lands were declared not 
subject to the law of 1875, provided they were solid, did not 
present any danger of breaks, landslips, or avalanches, and 
planting were not required in order to regulate the course of 
streams. 

Contraventions —Contraventions of the forest law, when 
they do not amount to offences under the Penal Code, are 
punishable with fine up to 250 lira for each hectare® of land, 
or imprisonment in default of fine. The offender is also com- 
pelled to make the land solid and wooded within the period 
of 18 months. In the case of corporate bodies the adminis- 
trators are responsible. | 

Rights of User.—Perpetual easements (such as rights of 
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* A hectare = 2% acres. 
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grazing, taking grass or wood) do serious injury to the pre- 
servation of forests; and the law has wisely provided that, 
while no new easements shall be acquired, it shall be lawful 
for the State, or any commune or other corporate body, or 
even for private persons to free the soil from any servitude 
whatever by paying money compensation, or by granting to 
the easement-holder such a portion of the land as shall be 
equivalent in value to the abolished easement. 

At the same time, in order to reconcile public interests with 
private rights, the law enacts that whenever a right of pas- 
turage or other easement is acknowledged to be necessary, in 
whole or in part, to the population in the vicinity, the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce may, after hearing 
the Communal Council, the Forest Committee, and the Coun- 
cil of State, suspend the right of acquisition for as long as he 
deems proper, and may regulate the exercise of the easement. . 

Rice cultivation.—The cultivation of rice was introduced 
into Italy at the end of the 14th century. According to official 
statistics, there are in Italy 7,63,000 hectares of marshy 
and swampy land for the most part capable of bearing rice 
only, the average produce of which is estimated to be 73,000 
hectolitres of rice. The Government has been compelled to 
bring the cultivation of rice under some regulations and. res- 
trictions, as serious injury is caused to the public health by 
the corruption of stagnant water and the consequent malarial 
miasma, | 

Owing to diverse topographical, hydrographical, and cli- 
matolegical conditions, there cannot be one uniform law for 
all Provinces. The law of the 12th June 1866 (not yet ex- 
tended to the Provinces of Rome, Mantua and Venice) directs 
that rice fields must be at a certain distance from groups 
of houses, and leaves it to the local authorities, that is, the 
Provincial Councils, to fix such distance and to regulate other 
conditions called for by the public health. Under this law 
the Provincial Council of Milan framed a regulation which 
was approved by a Royal Decree of the 2nd March 1879. 

Under this regulation rice-cultivation is only allowed at 
the following distances :— | : ; 


From the outer walls of the city of Milan ase ««- 5,000 metres. 
From places having a population of 15,000 or more oe 2,000 ,, 
From places having not less than 6,000 inhabitants se 500 at 
From places having a population under 6,000 but not less 
than 2,000... eee see eee oo 200 4, 
Ditto under 2,000 but not less than 300 - 100 4° 
Ditto under 300 but more than 30 ree tee = 30 o° 


These distances are measured in a direct line from the 
outermost houses. But cultivation is permitted within the 
prohibited area on lands acknowledged to be marshy by the 
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Provincial Sanitary Council, so that they may be kept in such 
state. Rice-cultivation is only permitted on lands provided 
with a sufficient quantity of water, and so situated that they 
may readily and quickly dry up, and leave no stagnant water. 
There must also be an artesian well or at least a masonry well 
of portable water sufficiently deep for the water to issue from 
sandy and hard gravel soil. The rooms of the houses must 
be dry, well aired, with an upper storey, aud duly repaired ; 
and those on the ground floor must have the plinth of brick 
or similar material, with a sufficient substratum of thick gravel, 
and raised at least 15 centimetres above the level of the sur- 
rounding lands, and 30 centimetres in the case of new houses, 
Within eight days from the reaping of the crop the rice lands 
must be thoroughly drained and dried up by the opening of 
suitable outlets at the corners of the surrounding banks of 
earth. Manure-pits must be at least 15 metres distant from 
any habitation, well, or source of drinking water.* It will be 
seen that the Italian Government takes elaborate measures to 
prevent its citizens dying from preventible causes. 

Applications to cultivate rice must be made to the Prefect. 
Rice cultivated within the prohibited limits, or against the 
order of the administrative authorities can be destroyed at 
the expense of the offender, who is also Hable to a pecuniary 
penalty up to 200 lira for every hectare ilegally cultivated. 
It should be added that the rule as to distances from inhabited 
centres has not been strictly enforced. : 

lrrigation.—The Italian Civil Code favours irrigation by 
imposing on the owners of streams the obligation not. to 
divert them to the loss of owners lower down. But what is 
especially favourable to the welfare of agriculture is the 
servitude of compulsory channels for the passage of water 
(serviti dell acquedotto coattivo), Thanks to this very useful 
servitude, every proprietor is obliged to allow water to be 
passed over his land by those persons who have a permanent 
or even temporary right to use the water for agrarian or in- 
dustrial purposes, or for the necessities of life. But the servi- 
tude is subject to certain conditions and restrictions : (a) the 
person who wants to make use of the channel must show 
that the water is sufficient for the use for which it is destined ; 
(5) that the particular channel is the most convenient and 
the least injurious for the owner of the servient tenement ; 
{c) before constructing the channel he must pay one-fifth 
ever and above the value of the land to be occupied by it, 
without deducting the imposts and other burdens on the land, 





* There is little or no drainage in the rice swamps of Bengal, while 
manure pits and heaps are found on the homesteads and in close conts 
guity to wells and sleeping rooms, 
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which remain at the charge of the owner; and only half the 
aforesaid value, if the water-channel be required for a period 
of not more than nine years. The proprietor who wishes to 
get rid of an excess of water, with a view to render his lands 
dry and healthy, can also avail himself of the acguedotto coattivo. 

Committees of Landlords.—These committees (conmsorsi) are 
associations of landed proprietors formed with the object of 
protecting their lands by common measures from rivers and 
torrents, or for the purposes of reforestation, irrigation, reclama- 
tion or general improvement. They are termed voluntary when 
constituted with the consent of all persons interested, and od/z- 
gatory when appointed by administrative or judicial authority. 

Associations can be made obligatory by administrative 
authority in cases where the public interest is concerned ; 
that is, whenever they have for their object the protection 
of property from streams and torrents, which jeopardize the 
interests of many persons, or when they tend to improve the 
climate, to reclaim lands with great benefit to agriculture or 
to hygienic surroundings, Or to open communal roads, or to 
preserve mines. The State, Provinces, and Communes can 
contribute towards the necessary expenses. 

Associations can be made obligatory by judicial authority, 
when they affect private interests, and have no special hygienic 
advantages, or when the majority of proprietors interested wish 
to undertake some scheme of irrigation or re-forestation, with 
liberty, however, to those who are unwilling to join the asso- 
ciation, to sell their lands to it. The associations appoint ad- 
ministrative councils from among their numbers to carry out 
their objects, such councils being approved by judicial autho- 
rity, when the association has been made obligatory by such 
authority, and by the Prefect in other cases. 3 

Reclamations.—To the Government is entrusted in the last 
instance the supervision and inspection of works for the re-. 
clamation of lakes, marshes, and marshy lands. Under the 
laws in force reclamations are divided into two classes: those 
which are likely to result in great sanitary: benefits, or in 
great agricultural improvements, combined with hygienic ad- 
vantages ; those which do not present any of these characteris-. 
tics. Both classes of projects must be generally approved by 
the Prefect, after hearing the civil engineer ; and when he has 
approved, the works acquire the character and enjoy.all the 
advantages of works of public utility. 

The State contributes half the cost of works of the first class 5 
the other half being paid as follows, one-eighth by the Province. 
interested, another eighth by the communes similarly interest- 
ed,anda quarter by the association of the proprietors of the 
lands reclaimed, | p3G#eh 23 | 
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Details regarding the execution of the works, the ways and 
means of obtaining funds, the grant of loans, &c , belong to the 
special department of rural legislation, of which there is a 
considerable amount in Italy. 

In order to encourage works of reclamation and irrigation by 
means of Committees, it is enacted that the increase in the 
rental of an estate, which is due to reclamation, shall be exempt 
from the land-tax for 20 years, and that due to irrigation for 
30 years, unless in the latter case the expense has been shared 
by the State, Moreover, rewards are offered to corporate 
bodies, voluntary committees, and even to private proprietors 
or tenants who, in the interests of agriculture and without any 
direct or indirect contribution from the Treasury, carry out 
agrarian works of importance. 

Land and Agricultural Loans.—The facilities for taking loans 
from the State are very great. Ordinarily the amount is res- 
tricted to half the value of the lands or buildings hypothecated; 
but the loan may extend to three-fifths of such value, when the 
money is exclusively intended to free the agricultural property 
from the residuary price of purchase, or from the burden of a 
mortgage ; and the same favour is extended to committees of 
reclamation and to communes, which desire to undertake sani- 
tary works. Loans are given either by the State, or by Agri- 
cultural Loan Banks authorized by the State. The stamp, 
succession and mortgage duties, and the fees of the conserva- 
tors of mortgages and of notaries for all operations of agrarian 
credit are generally reduced to half the amount fixed by the 
law. The memoranda of registration and the corresponding 
certificates given by the conservator are on plain paper. 

Corn Banks.—These institutions (mont: frumentari) area 
sort of loan banks, in which the repayments are made in kind, 
being restricted, however, to wheat, barley and Indian corn. 
In 1878 there were 1,065 such banks in Italy, with an aggregate 
capital of 15,000,000 lira. They were a great help to small 
cultivators, as they advanced seed for the year’s sowing, whence 
they were also called “‘ mzonti dz pieta dell’ agricoltura.” Grain 
borrowed at sowing-time in a level measure was repaid at 
harvest time in a measure heaped up with as much as it could 
hold. The number of these banks rose to 1,600, but towards 
the middle of the 18th century they were so badly administered 
that they began to disappear, and only existed on paper, 
whence they were ironically called paper banks (monti cartolarz). 
They no longer answer ‘the requirements of the times, and a 
law of the 27th January 1887 gives the king power to convert 
them into Agricultural Loan Banks. 

Schools of Agriculiure.—\it is only in recent times that an 
impetus is being given to the teaching of agriculture. Schools, 
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for learning agriculture, vine-culture and forestry, and estab- 
lishments for cheese-making and cattle-breeding are now found- 
ed by the State with the help of communes and provinces, 
The superior schools of agriculture have attached to them 
rural farms for the chemical examination of arable lands and 
experiments cornected therewith ; for the chemical examina- 
tion and experimental determination of the relative value of 
different fertilizing substances ; for experimental research: re~ 
garding the rearing of animals and the nutritive properties of 
different kinds of forage ; for the microscopic examination of 
silk-worms and their eggs ; for ascertaining the relative merits 
of agricultural implements and machines; and for the diffusion 
of the results obtained by means of writings and conferences, 
There are also stud-farms in various parts of the kingdom for 
improving the indigenous breeds of domestic animals. 

There are agrarian committees, whose scope it is to promote 
everything which can help the progress of agriculture. They 
exist in every district, and they correspond with the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce through the Prefects and 
Sub-Prefects, The funds provided by the members are — 
mented by State, Provincial, and Communal grants. 


(Zo be continued.) 
H, A. D, PHILLIPS. 











Art. V.—THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


F the enterprising citizens who first formed ‘ the Company of 
merchants of London trading into the East Indies,’ could 
have foreseen the particular complications and problems they 
were preparing for well-intentioned Englishmen of the middle 
class, and for the great British democracy in the 19th century, 
perhaps, they would have turned their energy and daring into 
other channels. If those liberal-minded and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen, who rested not till they had given a mighty impetus 
to the spread of English education in India, and even founded 
Universities at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere, could 
have anticipated the curious and remarkable products that 
blossom forth to-day as a result of this English graft on Indian 
soil—it might have given them pause. But whether they would. 
have dared or shrunk from the undertaking—whether we, with. 
our fuller knowledge of effects and causes, would dare to-day, 
had we a free hand—is now a matter of the idlest speculation : 
we have to face and meet definite problems of no trivial nature, 
and much will turn on the way in which we are meeting and 
shall continue to meet them. 

The one great problem with which all concerned with English 
education in India,—and more especially the Universities— 
have, first and foremost, to grapple to-day is the problem of 
English: no lofty problem of literature, philosophy, morality 
and social custom, but the simple and elementary problem of 
plain English speech,—the correct and rational speaking and 
writing of the English tongue itself. For, by universal consent, 
without possibility of controversy, whatever else the Univer- 
sities have achieved, or not achieved, there has been a great 
and lamentable, a hugely grotesque failure in thisrespect—a 
failure to move inextinguishable Olympian laughter, to broaden 
Tartarus with a grin—a failure to make angels—and_philologists 
weep. It stands as a gigantically ludicrous fact to-day, that 
the supreme powers in the Indian Empire, having undertaken 
to introduce the science and literature of the West into India 
through the medium of the English language, have failed to 
evolve any considerable number of trained scholars who may 
be trusted to speak and write the English language with even 
tolerable correctness and intelligence. This would be no great 
reproach if they turned out nothing else, but, unfortunately, the 
Universities send out yearly hundreds of youths, duly signed 
and sealed with degrees and certificates, equipped with a modi- 
cum of crudely mastered knowledge, and—what is much more 
serious—addicted to a very vile babit of writing and speaking 
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English. There is no need to reproduce here the poor jest of 
Babu English. The fact of its universality, and the fact that 
this and no other, with some honourable exceptions, is what 
the Universities produce, is in itself notorious. It is abundant- 
ly attested by the writing-tables of Educational officers, by the 
experience of every Anglo-Indian official, by advertisements in 
newspapers, whole reams of examination papers, and shoals of 
letters and petitions. 

The causes of this tremendous failure, no doubt, lie partly 
in the difficult nature of the task; but it may reasonably be 
guestioned whether there can be any essential inability in the 
average Indian student to acquire a moderately perfect com- 
mand of English, There are causes more within the scope 
of human forethought and contrivance. There is at all events 
one great and evident cause of the disappointing character of 
the University results—a cause that might have been prevented 
and may still be remedied. It is after all a simple and obvious 
matter. The Universities have tried to build without laying 
the foundation ; they have tried to impart teaching in English 
without taking sufficient precautions to ensure that English 
should first be taught. They have busied themselves about 
the superstructure, when they ought to have been digging 
foundations There is nothing original in this discovery, nor 
is much wit required to make it. Nevertheless it is a momen- 
tous discovery, and it needs to be proclaimed with all possible 
urgency at this particular hour and every other, until such 
time as the whole educational apparatus is set on a better 
basis. 

But what is there that can_ be done in face of this. singular, 
unprecedented, curious, yet veritably perplexing. and. alarming 
state of things: that is the real question. Some people seem 
to think that the difficulties of the case are best met bya 
course of action which may ensure that the education, which 
already is moderately bad, shall have the fullest scope to 
become indefinitely worse. This method of procedure is dig- 
nified by the name of the settled policy of Government to 
withdraw gradually from the direction of higher education: as 
if, forsooth, that admirable and beneficent abstraction, having 
set the brave scheme of indoctrinating the East with Western 
knowledge fairly on the way toward ideal perfection, and dis- 
charged every reasonable obiigation in the rélc of enlightened 
and philanthropic despotism, had nothing left to do but to 
fold its hands and pronounce a‘ Nunc dimittis! This seems 
about as wise and intelligent a method of procedure as to 
lighten a distressed ship by cutting away the rudder and throws 
ing the pilot overboard, or to secure a shaky edifice by taking 
away the buttresses, 
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Another method, sharp, summary and effective enough—but 
which no one seems to have the courage deliberately to contem- 
plate as yet—would be to acknowledge frankly, once and for all, 
that English education in India is a failure ; that Universities have 
been prematurely and injudiciously established ; in short, that 
the whole scheme has been, from beginning to end, a mistake, 
an anachronism, a piece of quixotic obtuseness. ‘The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth have been set 
On edge.’ An earlier generation has enjoyed the glow of 
Conscious worth and benevolent hopefulness, when English 
schools and colleges were first founded. We to-day are haunt- 
ed and beset by Babu English, enlightened discontent, and the 
insolence of University degrees. But, having purchased wisdom 
by sharp experience, we may at least have the courage of our 
opinions. Government once for all washes its hands of educa- 
tion English or un-English, and there is still some faint hope 
of a return, by degrees, of the state of primitive simplicity and 
peace which prevailed before education-walas, classes, examina- 
tions, certificates and the other University-bred inconveniences 
were known. 

But, if neither is this alternative altogether satisfactory—or 
if, however, salutary and effectual, there are sensibly felt and 
practical obstacles to its adoption at this date,—it surely behoves 
us to consider, whether there remain no possible means of grap- 
pling with the situation between these extremes of violence and 
inaction. Can nothing be done towards succouring the afflict- 
ed English speech, towards remedying the evils that menace it, 
and have, indeed, in part, already come toa head. No conclu- 
sion of practical value can be formed without duly weighing 
beforehand the immense difficulty of the task to which the 
Government of India has put its hand, in establishing an Eng- 
lish University system in India. 

English and Continental Universities are the slow growth 
of time. They have developed gradually, in conformity with 
the needs of national life. They are an integral part of the 
social system. There is a natural adaptation between their 
constitution, and {in England more especially) even their 
anomalies also, and the habits and ideas of all classes of the 
community. In England, for instance, Oxford and Cambridge 
occupy a unique, but well-understood and highly-esteemed 
place in the social fabric. An Oxford and Cambridge degree 
ensures, with very small exception, that its holder shall possess 
some modicum of classical learning, or other more or less 
useful knowledge, and shall be, in essentials, a man of fair 
éducation and good manners: and, in return, it ensures to him 
a certain amount of social consideration, the claim to be con- 
sidered a gentleman, and a higher rate of.value in most of 
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the professions. Institutions of a more modern type, like’the 
London University, have sprung up in response to some clearly 
perceived need and fulfil their own proper purpose. 

In India, Universities on English models—even if the 
model be of the less ambitious modern type—are neces- 
sarily an excrescence and a somewhat clumsy counterfeit. 
Constituted in accordance with the ideas of modern liberalism, 
they are out of harmony both with the theory of benevolent 
despotism, and with the tastes, habits, and modes of thought 
of the Indian peoples. They are, in their essence, as incom- 
patible with the instincts and rooted habitudes of the land, 
as juries or manhood suffrage. There was no natural and 
appropriate setting into which, at their institution, they might 
readily fit; no field which called for the University lecturer as 
needing the tillage which he could give. It is true that there 
was, in a certain sense, a demand for English education, as 
any one who consults the history of education in India may 
readily see; a practical commonsense demand for English as 
an instrument and an investment, as a short cut to success in 
life ; perhaps also some intellectual curiosity about this new 
learning ; but that is a long way from being a demand for an 
English University system, with all its concomitants of exami- 
nations and degrees. It is only by sheer continuance as hard 
facts that in process of time an appropriate environment has 
been created, and that, in point of numbers, activity and orga- 
nisation, the English University has become—as it certainly 
has become—a distinctly popular institution. The University 
did not come into being as the result of a national demand, 
conscious or unconscious, but—as the outcome of the good 
intentions and more or less intelligent ratiocination of well- 
meaning gentlemen, pondering problems of India’s future. 
Events have, in many respects, justified the importers of Eng- 
lish education: but the circumstances under which it arose 
have inevitably left the harmonious adjustment of relations 
incomplete, and involve a deep and lasting taint of artificiality 
and anomaly. Such adjustment as has taken place has come 
about in accordance with social and economic conditions and 
the human nature of the Indian-student. The notion of Eng- 
lish education once set agoing, the shrewder sort were not 
long in discovering the practical advantages of falling in with 
the fashion of the day. A smattering of English was found 
to be a fair road to the safe and peaceful career of Government 
service, and to be useful in divers ways in other callings. A 
young man’s chances of “ getting on” were distinctly bettered 
by passing through a Government College, or other institution 
which taught. English. Nay more—if report is not untruthful 
—there were other and: less special concomitant advantages : 
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an University certificate or degree brought a distinct enhance. 
ment of a young man’s value in the marriage market. He 
could count on winning a maiden of more unimpeachable 
lineage or more ample dowry. This is a graceful tribute to 
learning which deserves a wider recognition. How fortunate 
for the hard-pressed youth of England, if well-dowered spin- 
sters, and still more their parents and guardians, could be in- 
duced to take this view of matters! The general result of these 
influences—together, no doubt, with the slow diffusion of 
modern ideas, gradually quickening a genuine movement in 
quest of knowledge—for there have been better influences at 
work throughout, and this ought never to be forgotten—has 
been, in the end, the crowding of Government schools and 
colleges, and the upspringing all over the land of aided -col- 
leges and private institutions in which English is similarly 
taught. 

Now, although the whole movement may appropriately be 
spoken of as one, there is a momentous turning-point in its 
history, which divides the whole into two periods, and makes 
a new beginning—the Incorporation of Universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras in the year 1857. So long as schools 
and colleges instituted by Government were merely affording 
an opportunity for learning English and acquiring some 
acquaintance with Western letters and modes of thought, there 
was no great call for stringency in the standard set up. These 
institutions were merely tentatively carrying on good work 
in the right direction, with some ultimate hope of good results. 
But the founding of Universities altered the whole situation. 
It was at once a claim and a challenge. It was a claim that 
the State-given education had reached a stage of efficiency 
which warranted the conferring of degrees by a professedly 
learned body. It was a challenge of comparison with 
the universities of Britain, of Europe, of America and 
Australasia. If the University could not maintain a certain 
dignity, if the holder of its degrees did not reach a cer- 
tain standard of excellence, its pretensions must inevitably 
become ridiculous. This would not matter, perhaps, in the 
case of some small State, unallied to the greatness of the Bri- 
tish Empire; but, with all the prestige of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the background, it was certainly expedient to take care 
that there should be-no danger of Indian Universities becoming 
a jest and a by-word. Can it be said that there is no such 
danger to-day? If there is, as I fear, it is due most of all to 
the reason I have already given,—the outrage done to the Eng- 
lish language. 

The beginnings of the teaching of English in India were 
exceeding small, as was illustrated in the Calcutta Review. of 
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April, in last year. It is obvious that it was long quite out 
of the question to insist with any great rigidity upon the sort 
of English acquired. It was wonderful if any English were 
acquired at all, even though of a somewhat indifferent type. 
Now, this leniency, which was perfectly excusable and, in- 
deed, inevitable at first, takes quite a different complexion 
as soon as an English University is solemnly founded, in which 
English is to be the medium of instruction. The laxity which 
was natural enough before, now becomes intolerable. And the 
reason is obvious. No one can expect that a difficult foreign 
tongue, of an alien genius, shall be rapidly and perfectly 
mastered by a large number of youths of average ability: but 
then, there is no necessity to found a University as the sign 
and test of their proficiency. The founding of the Universities 
ought to have meant the complete conquest of that vast initial 
difficulty of language. It said, in effect ; the youth of India hav- 
ing mastered the rudiments of English speech, are competent to 
make that their adopted language, to learn in it and by it to 
give expression to their knowledge. If we judge by this test, 
I fear it must be confessed, that the Universities were founded 
too soon. 

Yet I do not count the mere incorporation of a University, 
or Universities, the gravest error that has been committed in 
this matter. The founding of the University was perfectly 
harmless, even laudable, as an aspiration and a hope, provided 
only due care was taken to keep the standard thereof suffi- 
ciently high. It was necessary to secure that only those should 
be admitted, who were qualified by their knowledge of English 
to profit by the course of study prescribed, and to reflect credit 
upon the institution to which they belonged. In other words, 
some severity was required in the test of admission, I know 
the contrary has been laid down on high authority, and with 
some plausibility—“ Extend the advantages your College train- 
ing gives to as many as possible, and therefore open wide the en- 
trance-gates of your University : be chary of degrees and honours, 
if you will; for on this depends the credit of the University 
with the outside world.” And, economically, the policy seems 
sound; for crowded classes in the colleges mean a larger 
revenue from fees. Yet more are the coffers of the University 
swelled by the number of candidates who enter for examina- 
tions with little or no prospect of passing them. But I main- 
tain, notwithstanding, that educationally, the principle is vicious, 
and that the policy which seems at first warranted by expedi- 
ency, turn out to be short-sighted and unsound when looked 
at a little more closely. 

The principle is educationally vicious, because the first con- 
dition of learning is the ability to understand what is taught, 
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Now it has been determined, beforehand, that our University 
teaching is to take place wholly through the medium of English, 
The text books are to be English, the lectures are to 
be delivered in English, the examination questions are set 
in English, and the candidates are to use English in an- 
swering them. Surely we cannot overstate the necessity of a 
thorough grounding in the English language for any young 
man who is to undergo a course of instruction under these 
conditions. Is it not our duty to take care that the students 
admitted to our colleges have a reasonable chance of profiting 
by the method of teaching employed? Is it not indispen- 
sable, that. before we allow a young man to embark upon the 
University Course, we should receive some adequate assurance 
that he can understand English readily and express himself 
correctly and with some facility in that language? But have we 
done so? I appeal to the experience of every lecturer in the 
Colleges of Bengal (and I have no reason to suppose it is 
otherwise in other parts of India) whether I am not well within 
the mark in asserting that not half the students in our College 
classes are really fitted by their knowledge of English properly 
to benefit by the books that are put into their hands to 
study and the lectures they ate invited to listen to. The 
consequence cannot but be a lamentable waste of time and 
energy for teacher and taught. With half the number of 
students, twice the work might often be done, and done more 
satisfactorily. The better students—who, after all, are only, as 
a rule, up to what should be the average standard—are sacrificed 
to the worse. Only those who have felt the sort of despair 
that comes over the teacher in trying to make clear to an 
ordinary College class a page in some English book, of moderate 
difficulty both as to matter and style, but bristling with per- 
plexing turns of phrase and mysteries of allusion for them, 
can properly appreciate the true force of my protest. 

As to policy, I would say this. It may be a temporary 
advantage to College and University to be thronged and popular; 
but the ultimate issues, if we follow them, are less satisfactory. 
What is the meaning of the cry of excess of higher education, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the complaint of want 
of proper outlets for the abilities of the graduates of our 
Universities and the still larger crowd of the ungraduated, but 
not less importunate? The supply of men educated after the 
received pattern exceeds the present demand. Is this not 
really a disadvantage to all concerned ; increasing competition 
for the better and preparing disappointment for the worse? 
Does not this throwing wide the portals of the University 
attract effort into unprofitable channels, and inevitably provide 
for-a large’ and growing class of the discontented ?- It -is. 
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undesirable in other ways also. Instead of failure to obtain 
a degree being the exception, it becomes the rule, when about 
one in three of the candidates in the ordinary examinations is 
successful. The result is that curious phenomenon, the ‘ failed 
student,’ with his portentous claim to public and private consi- 
deration. There must certainly be a deficiency of the sense 
of humour somewhere in the nature of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. Otherwise, how is it that failure to pass a moderately 
difficult examination is so constantly put forward as a claim 
to preferment? Pehaps, however, the astute policy from which 
I venture to dissent, is partly responsible. A false standard 
has gone abroad and received currency. Attainment being 
rare and difficult, a factitious worth is given to non-attainment, 
The value of the degree, or certificate, as a test of efficiency; 
is correspondingly depreciated, I maintain, then, on these 
grounds, that, in spite of the solid considerations which favour 
the present laxer system, greater stringency is required as; 
to the English exacted at the examinations preliminary to 
admission to the University. Any change in this direction 
would be, I can well believe unpopular ; but I am considering, not 
what is or is not popular, but what is right in the best interests 
of education. Nevertheless, I have little doubt that what is 
proved by experience to be best for education, will be found in 
the long run best for India and best even for those who would 
cry out loudest against any change. For it seems to me that 
it would have been better for English education in India to 
have been good and sound, rather than to have been widely 
diffused. The popularisation—and I am sorry to be compelled 
to say the degradation—of English education has already gone 
to pretty extensive lengths. But by judicious treatment some- 
thing might even now be done. Those who have real ability, 
have nothing to lose by the narrowing of competition and the 
heightening of the prestige of Indian University training. 
Those who have not that ability and who are doomed to failure: 
and disappointment in the end under the present system, 
despite its specious semblance of leniency, would also really 
gain by being saved the mortification of wasted effort, and by 
having their energies turned into more suitable channels, 1: 
therefore contend that greater severity would, in the best sense, 
benefit those whom it excluded, as well as those to whom it: 
ensured a fuller opportunity of improvement, The desired 
result might, I think, practically be brought about by gradually: 
raising the standard of English in the so-called Entrance 
Examination, : 

We have not, however, in my view, yet got to the root of 
the mischief. The greatest and least excusable defect of the: 
system I take to be, as I said to begin with, the extremely: 
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insufficient provision for the teaching of English in the first 
instance. It is readily apparent that here we have the crux 
of the whole matter. If English is well taught, to begin with, 
and our students are well-grounded therein, tests become a 
matter of secondary importance. If English is badly taught, 
and our students are ill-grounded, what hope is there of any 
test, easy or difficult ? what hope remains of our whole system ? 
For here we reach the foundation on which the whole 
building depends. Our Colleges, as we have seen, do not profess 
to teach English—only to teach in, by, or through English. It 
is plainly a matter of no little moment how English has been 
originally acquired by the students admitted to College classes, 
The question, then, reduces itself to this: how have the young 
men who crowd into our Colleges learnt English? If we 
look into this matter a little critically, we must at once see 
why there is so much difficulty about the standard of English 
at University examinations, and the marvel will be, not that 
the admitted standard is so painfully low, but that a decent 
proficiency is reached by any of the candidates at all. 

Now, private and home teaching may be dismissed as practi- 
cally out of the question in the case of natives of India learning 
English ; for the opportunities of such are so limited and con- 
fined to so extremely few, that they scarcely need be taken into 
account. We must look for the English teaching in the schools, 
and mainly in schools managed or assisted by Government. 
The University is theoretically the crown and head of an 
extensive system of education, beginning with the merest 
elements and leading up by degrees to the advanced teaching 
of the Colleges. There are primary schools teaching in the 
vernacular, middle schools, and high schools, and grades and 
varieties among these. I am here concerned only with the 
higher English schools, which profess to prepare pupils for 
the University Entrance Examination; and, among these, 
again, I shall confine myself to those directly administered 
by Government and connected with Government Colleges. 
This will suffice for two reasons. The opportunities for learning 
English are certainly at their highest in these schools, and 
secondly, Iam thinking mainly of the responsibility in the 
matter of the several Education Departments under Govern- 
ment. Whatever holds good of Government schools, holds 
good @ fortiort of all others, so far as pertains to imperfect 
teaching of English. 

Here, again, the facts are sufficiently simple and beyond the 
reach of controversy. The only difficulty is to acknowledge the 
facts as they are, and draw logical conclusions from them. The 
teachers of English in these schools are almost entirely native 
masters—an intelligent and deserving class of men, no doubt, 
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many of them with University degrees, but nevertheless men 
with a very imperfect mastery of English idiom. Any one 
who doubts it, has but to talk for five minutes with one or two, 
or obtain the privilege of seeing some of the correspondence 
which passes between them and their superior officers. In 
some few cases the Headmaster is English, or practically of 
English birth. But even then the subordinates, by whom the 
bulk of the teaching must be done, are natives of India who 
speak and write English very imperfectly. Does the matter 
admit of any discussion? Howcan we hope anything much 
of the English of our scholars, when their teachers are incap- 
able of teaching it properly ? There is probably—I speak 
under correction, yet not altogether at,random—not a single 
school in the whole of India where there is a reasonable chance 
that English will be correctly and idiomatically taught to the 
Indian school-boy. A vicious habit of expression is acquired 
by our scholars from the first, and it comparatively rarely leaves 
them. The marvel, under the circumstances is that the aver- 
age English of the University Examination is not even worse : 
it is infinitely to the credit of the better sort of students that 
they so frequently overcome the difficulties and impediments 
with which their path is. beset, and, in not a few cases, reach a 
standard which, though falling very short of perfection, is, all 
things considered, a high one. 

If English parents wish their sons to learn French or Ger- 
man, they send them to France or Germany, either to a 
school, or to live in a private family. Even then we know 
how rare it is for a foreign language to be acquired with any- 
thing approaching perfection, From the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, these best methods are denied to the youth of 
India. But it is manifest what a formidable task we have set 
ourselves in undertaking to indoctrinate the students of our 
colleges with the most exact knowledge the times afford, 
through the medium of English. 

We are now brought face to face certainly with a difficulty 
of sufficient magnitude. We are spreading English education 
though the length and breadth of these lands, on a system: 
which it is scarcely too harsh to call rotten / But what is there 
that can be done at this stage? How can we possibly provide 
that English shall be better taught in our schools—if “better” 
means, * by Englishmen ” or at least by men who thoroughly un- 
derstand English? Where are the teachers to come from ? Still 
more, how are we to find the salaries to pay them? If we must 
needs take thought for all the schools that already exist, the 
problem would be indeed gigantic, and might be given up at 
once as insoluble. But because we cannot do all that would 
be desirable, why. should we not do what little we can? Why 
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should we not make a beginning? We cannot afford five 
hundred schools, or even fifty—but why should we not attempt 
one? One if possible, in every Presidency—and if not, then 
one at least in all India? Let us, at all events, have one school 
in which English is taught fromthe beginning by Englishmen, 
thoroughly, systematically, soundly. Let us have this one 
school—and more when possible—to serve as a type and 
a model, to show how and by what means things must be 
done, to be well done. Such a school would give an education 
as perfect as we can make it to a favoured few. There would 
be no injustice in this, if we take care that the favoured few 
shall be deserving. We can do this last in two ways. We 
ean charge fees proportionately high to the general public—and 
lest, at this rate, our model school be altogether empty, we can 
establish a limited number of scholarships, which shall give 
an opportunity of a first-class education, free of cost, to youths 
of real ability, without distinction of race or caste. In this 
respect our system would be analogous to the public school 
system in England. I maintain that this one school would 
be worth more than all the schools already existing ; that 
the money spent upon it would be better laid out than an 
equal sum expended on schools of the present type; and that 
it would be well to establish a school, or schools, of this sort, 
even if it were impossible, or inexpedient, toincrease the edu- 
cation grant by a single penny. For, amid conflicting views 
about the duty of the State towards education in India, and 
the rival claims of Primary and Secondary, Literary and 
Technical, Vernacular, Oriental, and English education, this 
much at all events seemsto me to be clear. It is obligatory 
now upon Government to lead and guide English education 
in India for some time to come; and it can best discharge 
this function by keeping up the fewest possible schools of the 
best type. 

I do not mean that Government and the Education 
Department should altogether lose touch with schools of a 
lower type, Let the present system be kept up in the main, 
subject only to such slight and gradual changes as may pro- 
mise improvement: let the present policy be pursued, so far 
as substituting aided schools for departmental, and fostering 
private enterprise and self-help is concerned. But let not the 
necessity of setting up a high standard in this most delicate 
business, and keeping it set up, be left out of view. I do 
mean that something better is wanted than anything we yet 
have. I mean also, that it is far more important that English 
education should be good, than that it should be widely diffused. 
A few men who should have thoroughly assimilated English 
ideas, and been trained by the personal influence of English 
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sentiemen, would hardly fail to be useful to their countrymen 
and the Empire. Of the ultimate tendencies of English edu- 
cation under existing conditions it is possible to be reasonably 
dubious. It would be an immense gain to have some work 
going on, however limited in extent, on thoroughly sound lines. 
For “the rest, things must now take their course. I incline to 
believe that the accepted educational policy, if it may be so 
called, already in course of being carried out, which transfers 
Government Schools and Colleges to the management of 
Municipalities and Local Boards, is, on the whole, reasonable 
and justified on a balance of all considerations, these being many 
and various, The most relevant consideration I take to be 
this: It seems impossible to keep up a large number of Colleges 
in a high state of efficiency, and it is therefore wiser to con- 
centrate the somewhat restricted resources of the Education 
Department upon a few important centres, than to diffuse 
them over a wider field, with a proportionate sacrifice of effective 
strength. It is all a question of the best expenditure of our 
inexpansive total of strength. It is not arrogant, however, 
I hope, to suppose that every school or college so transferred 
loses something. I should be very glad to believe that the 
controlling influence of Englishmen is no longer needed to 
keep these institutions up to the standard of regularity 
and good order, which, I suppose, every one would concede, 
was due to that influence originally. But goodwill cannot 
alter facts; and, so far as my experience goes, there is little 
probability as yet that such will prove to be the case. The 
education that is to endow the children of this land with full 
manhood, complete in reason,in breadth of vision, and in self- 
control, is only just begun, It is rash to assume that it is al- 
ready finished : still more rash to act as if it were finished, 
without in the smallest degree believing this to be so. 

I should be sorry if it were supposed that any word here 
set down, was written in a spirit of unfriendliness to the cause 
of English education in India, or in wilful depreciation of what 
has been accomplished by the labourers, English or Indian, 
who have during the last sixty years worked in this field. 
On the contrary, I hold that the work is a great and noble one ; 
and that what has been achieved already is in itself - wonderful 
and honourable to all concerned. But that must not blind us 
to the stern truth, that the much that has been done is but 
little compared with all that remains to do. We have but 
made a beginning ; we must not indulge in the pleasing delu- 
sion that we are approaching an end. There is a tendency 
in all great movements for the first impulse to die away and 
the first purposes to become obscure. Enthusiasm is swal- 
lowed up in routine. The goal is on some far-off summit, and 
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should we not make a beginning? We cannot afford five 
hundred schools, or even fifty—but why should we not attempt 
one? One if possible, in every Presidency—and if not, then 
one at least in all India? Let us, at all events, have one school 
in which English is taught fromthe beginning by Englishmen, 
thoroughly, systematically, soundly. Let us have this one 
school—and more when possible—to serve as a type and 
a model, to show how and by what means things must be 
done, to be well done. Such a school would give an education 
as perfect as we can make it to a favoured few. There would 
be no injustice in this, if we take care that the favoured few 
shall be deserving. We can do this last in two ways. We 
can charge fees proportionately high to the general public—and 
lest, at this rate, our model school be altogether empty, we can 
establish a limited number of scholarships, which shall give 
an opportunity of a first-class education, free of cost, to youths 
of real ability, without distinction of race or caste. In this 
respect our system would be analogous to the public school 
system in England. I maintain that this one school would 
be worth more than all the schools already existing ; that 
the money spent upon it would be better laid out than an 
equal sum expended on schools of the present type; and that 
it would be well to establish a school, or schools, of this sort, 
even if it were impossible, or inexpedient, toincrease the edu- 
cation grant by a single penny. For, amid conflicting views 
about the duty of the State towards education in India, and 
the rival claims of Primary and Secondary, Literary and 
Technical, Vernacular, Oriental, and English education, this 
much at all events seemsto me to be clear. It is obligatory 
now upon Government to lead and guide English education 
in India for some time to come; and it can best discharge 
this function by keeping up the fewest possible schools of the 
best type. 

I do not mean that Government and the Education 
Department should altogether lose touch with schools of a 
lower type, Let the present system be kept up in the main, 
subject only to such slight and gradual changes as may pro- 
mise improvement: let the present policy be pursued, so far 
as substituting aided schools for departmental, and fostering 
private enterprise and self-help is concerned. But let not the 
necessity of setting up a high standard in this most delicate 
business, and keeping it set up, be left out of view. I do 
mean that something better is wanted than anything we yet 
have. I mean also, that it is far more important that English 
education should be good, than that it should be widely diffused. 
A few men who should have thoroughly assimilated English 
ideas, and been trained by the personal influence of English 
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sentlemen, would hardly fail to be useful to their countrymen 
and the Empire. Of the ultimate tendencies of English edu- 
cation under existing conditions it is possible to be reasonably 
dubious. It would be an immense gain to have some work 
going on, however limited in extent, on thoroughly sound lines. 
For the rest, things must now take their course. I incline to 
believe that the accepted educational policy, if it may be so 
called, already in course of being carried out, which transfers 
Government Schools and Colleges to the management of 
Municipalities and Local Boards, is, on the whole, reasonable 
and justified ona balance of all considerations, these being many 
and various, The most relevant consideration I take to be 
this: It seems impossible to keep up a large number of Colleges 
in a high state of efficiency, and it is therefore wiser to con- 
centrate the somewhat restricted resources of the Education 
Department upon a few important centres, than to diffuse 
them over a wider field, with a proportionate sacrifice of effective 
strength. It is all a question of the best expenditure of our 
inexpansive total of strength. It is not arrogant, however, 
I hope, to suppose that every school or college so transferred 
loses something. I should be very glad to believe that the 
controlling influence of Englishmen is no longer needed to 
keep these institutions up to the standard of regularity 
and good order, which, I suppose, every one would concede, 
was due to that influence originally. But goodwill cannot 
alter facts; and, so far as my experience goes, there is little 
probability as yet that such will prove to be the case. The 
education that is to endow the children of this land with full 

manhood, completé in reason, in breadth of vision, and in self- 
control, is only just begun, It is rash to assume that it is al- 
ready finished : still more rash to act as if it were finished, 
without in the smallest degree believing this to be so. 

I should be sorry if it were supposed that any word here 
set down, was written in a spirit of unfriendliness to the cause 
of English education in India, or in wilful depreciation of what 
has been accomplished by the labourers, English or Indian, 
who have during the last sixty years worked in this field. 
On the contrary, I hold that the work is a great and noble one ; 
and that what has been achieved already is in itself wonderful 
and honourable to all concerned. But that must not blind us 
to the stern truth, that the much that has been done is but 
little compared with all that remains to do. We have but 
made a beginning ; we must not indulge in the pleasing delu- 
sion that we are approaching an end. *There is a tendency 
in all great movements for the first impulse to die away and 
the first purposes to become obscure. Enthusiasm is swal- 
lowed up in routine. The goal is on some far-off summit, and 
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there is danger of settling down on some comfortable level: on 
the way thither, to whose limitations custom makes us insensible. 
It then becomes necessary to rouse ourselves from the sloth of 
self-complacency and to survey the realities of our situation 
in the dry light of reason. So itis, 1 think, in this case. It 
cannot seriously be disputed that the English receiving cur- 
rency through our educational system is anything but satisfac- 
tory. Let us face the fact fairly. It may be thought that I have 


somewhat overstated the case. To the best of my judgment, 
this is not so. Nor do I think it can be denied that I rightly 


assion the cause, so far as comes within the scope of the art 
educational—vzz., that English is not properly taught in the 
schools, and under present conditions cannot be expected to be 
properly taught. It is something to recognise this resolutely, 
We are then fairly on the way to look fora remedy. I do not 
disguise from myself the extreme difficulty of the whole busi- 
ness, But I see that the immense importance and delicacy of 
the undertaking on which we find ourselves embarked—whether 
from the narrowly linguistic, or the wider ethical and intellec- 
tual point of view—does not allow the toleration of any but 
the best work. I see that, if this work is not to be well done 
to the very utmost of our ability, it had better have been left 
alone altogether. I suggest two remedies which come measur- 
ably within the range of the immediately practicable :— 

1. Improved schools for teaching English. 

2. A higher standard of English at the Entrance Exa- 

mination. 

The schools might either be entirely new schools of a higher 
type, or the best of the existing schools raised to the required 
standard. The teachers must be English. In order to be 
entirely practical, I would further suggest that these teachers 
might be found at the training colleges for English Board School 
masters, and that the article need not be prohibitively dear. 
The Entrance standard might, of course, be raised gradually. 
No doubt, some would be excluded who would otherwise be- 
come college students. I do not think that would be a loss, 
but a gain, both to the Colleges and themselves. But if this 
measure seem too harsh, I would be content with a special 
examination of the required kind before admission to Govern- 
ment Colleges, 

I wish to make myself quite clear. I do not say that the 
average English of the Universities is utterly and hopelessly 
bad. I do not deny that, considering all the difficulties of 
the case, it is often remarkably good. But I do say that it 
is not good enough for a self-respecting University ; I do say 
that we ought to set up a higher ideal and strain every effort 
to approach it. We ought, all of us—students, graduates, 
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professors and higher powers—to keep ourselves acutely con- 
scious of certain deficiencies, and not rest content while any 
means of putting ourselves and our system above the reach 
of the most obvious criticism are left untried. If, when all is 
said and done, whatever be the extenuating circumstances, 
our English is often absurd, still more often lamentably faulty— 
there is no use in shirking facts. 3 

Iam sorry ifI run a risk of wounding the susceptibilities 
of educated natives of India, or seem wanting in sympathy 
with men who have acquired the best knowledge of English 
open to them, at the cost of so much pains. I really sym- 
pathise deeply with the difficulties, and the too often hard 
lives of Indian students, and I do not think this plainness of 
speech ought to be an offence tothem. I even look for the 
sympathy of the more thinking among them. For we all owe 
homage to excellence and truth, And this matter touches 
them nearly, through the honour and dignity of their Univer- 
sities. It behoves them to be exacting as to what manner of 
English they learn, and what figure they make in the eyes of 
Englishmen and of educated men everywhere. They will not 
surely be content to allow a strange caricature of English to’ 
pass current in their land, or ask for the tolerance which is 
conceded to Pigeon English or the dialect of Uncle Remus. 
If they have any just pride, any sensitiveness to ridicule— 
they will be the first to insist on a high standard of English at 
the Universities, and will recognise that the best help is to be 
found in having their children taught English early and taught: 
soundly from the beginning,  —s_- 

But I am not thinking first and foremost of Indiaand Indian 
students—so much I frankly admit. I am thinking of the 
English language, and I am appealing to Englishmen. I am 
convinced that this question of English is of great and pressing 
importance—that it needs and merits attention, even the ut- 
most thought and care that we can give to it. We, at all 
events, are warranted in looking jealously into this matter. 
That which is in question is the purity and dignity of our own 
language. We owe a debt to the English language and to 
ourselves which we neglect at our peril. We have to take care 
lest, through any unseasonable zeal of ours, or of those who 
went before us, in however good a cause,—irremediable hurt 
should befall this English language, the speech whose sound we 
love ; the tongue spoken by a great multitude whose names we 
reverence and cherish; the language whose literature is our 
glorious inheritance, and one of the most precious possessions 
in the whole world of thought. 


H.R, J. 
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ArT VI.—THE CENSUS AND THE DECLINE 
OF BENGAL. 


“JHE Census Superintendent tells us that the population of 


the whole of Bengal proper,except in parts of two districts, 
is in a decaying or stationary condition. The tract thus declin- 
ing includes the following well-known districts, the chief seats of 
Hindu civilisation before we came on the scene; Nadia, West- 
ern Jessore, Burdwan, Birbhum, Eastern Bankura, Murshidabad, 
Rajshahi, Western Pabna, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Kuch Behar and 
Cis-Tistan Julpaiguri. To these’ parts also may be added 
South Behar, where the population shows only an increase of 
6; and it is thus in Eastern Bengal only that there has been a 
marked increase. There is also a relative increase of Maho- 
medans, and of castes of Dravidian extraction, compared with 
the better Hindu castes, which means that people of a lower 
civilisation are being substituted for those of a higher. 

I am astonished to find Mr O’Donnell, the Census Superin- 
tendent, attributing this decay and stagnation only to physical 
causes, fever, cholera and floods, I would suggest that the first 
two are secondary causes only, and that floods have a very tem- 
porary effect in a healthy agricultural system. At the same 
time I admit that most District officers hold the same opinion 
as Mr. O'Donnell. The Magistrate of Rangpur, while pointing 
out that that District was apparently more populous and pros- 
perous before the present century, says the district is now more 
unhealthy—why, it is not stated. Dinajpur has suffered for the 
same reasons as Rangpur. Two great thannahs in Maldah have 
lost 3 per cent, of their inhabitants since the last census, “ the 
effect of four years of exceptional mortality.” (1 fear the excep- 
tion here may become the rule). The Magistrate of Rajshahi 
attributes decrease to the extreme unhealthiness of the district in 
recent years. In 1882 he says, “the spectacle of whole villages 
depopulated by a brooding mortality was almost universal.” 
Then, “the medical authorities declare that suitable drinking 
water is hardly to be obtained over the greater part of the dis- 
trict.” The cause of the decay of the West of Pubna is 
similarly described. The District Magistrate wrote of certain 
parts : “ Many villages are relapsing into complete jungle,’ owing 
to unhealthiness due to changes in the courses of the rivers. 

Then we come to Jessore and Nadia, metropolitan districts, 
formerly the most prosperous districts in Bengal, filled with law 
Courts, and in every way favoured administratively. In Jessore, 
if we except four thannahs, the other 16 have decreased in popu- 
lation 6 per.cent. In Nadia, three of its four subdivisions show 
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decreases of 7'2, 46, and 1'2. Of the 4% millions of population 
spreading out like a fan from Calcutta. Mr. O’Donnell says they 
have been practically decimated in the past 10 years. Fever, 
cholera, and floods, are the chief assigned causes ; but decay of 
local industries, and of the indigo system, is also referred to. Mr. 
Gupta, the District Magistrate, makes the remark : “ Almost all 
the older settlements bear unmistakeable signs of decay,—rank 
vegetation, ruined houses, dried up tanks, and abandoned home- 
steads.” Murshidabad district, once the garden of Bengal, is 
faring no better. Burdwan showed a decrease in spite of the 
increase in the Raniganj Subdivision, owing, of course, to the 
coal and pottery industries. The whole of the centre of the 
important district of Midnapur is also in a declining state. 

Shortly stated, the condition of Bengal proper is that all the 
old parts are in a state of more or less decay, while prosperity 
and improvement are found only in the rich alluvial Eastern 
districts, and in the parts of the Western districts where new 
land is being broken up. Calcutta and its suburbs also show 
an increase of population. Compared with Central Bengal,. 
North Behar is quite prosperous ; and yet it is about the latter 
province that most anxiety has hitherto been shown. 

Another curious proof of the declining state of Bengal is the 
steady decrease of works of public utility, as shown in the 
returns of the Bengal Government. From Rs. 4,70,000 so 
spent in 1885, the amount has steadilyj dwindled, till 1892 
showed only Rs, 2,64,000. There are other districts, too—other: 
than those mentioned—,where the old settled parts show similar 
decline. I can instance from my_own observation, which is- 
confirmed. by the census figures, some of the North of: 
Furreedpore district, and the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna. 
The villages in such parts look slovenly, decaying, and dilapi- 
dated. | 

For the last 20 years and more I have been constantly in 
and about Bengal villages, and their state has to me beer: 
nearly always suggestive of decline, compared with the past. 
Here and there a successful pleader, or a trader, is building 
himself a new house, and even digs a tank; but more often 
it is ruined buildings, and silted up tanks, and dilapidated 
ghats, that meet the eye. Tlien there are evident signs of a 
withdrawal of capital from the land ;—embankments, water- 
courses, and tanks are all in disrepair. Villages are chiefly 
owned in coparcenary, and the sharers are generally absentees, 
where formerly there was either one resident proprietor, spend- 
ing his money on the spot, and interesting himself in maintain- . 
ing the agriculture, or a body of cultivating owners, I see that an 
officer of the Agricultural Department, in a note on the manage- 
ment of Agricultural Shows in Bengal, writes as follows :—. 
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“Broadly speaking, there are at present two divisions of the 
“community—the one composed of the educated gentry, 
“imbued with literary instincts, and having no knowledge of, or 
* taste for, rural affairs (although many of them derive a large 
“income from land); and the other composed of the bulk of 
“the rural population, generally illiterate, conservative, and 
“ suspicious,” 

The few zemindars who still live on their estates have little 
education; but it is to be feared that, as the sharers increase, 
and their interests are necessarily transferred from the manage- 
ment of the land tothe management of law suits, their des- 
cendants will enter the litarary proletariat. 

As I have remarked, North Behar may be considered to be 
in a far more flourishing condition than Bengal proper. And 
I think that the economic differences in land management will 
account for this. When the English took over the internal 
management of Bengal, rather over a century ago, they found 
the country parcelled out amongst rajahs and zemindars, many 
of whom, again, were almost feudatories, Their essential cha- 
racter, however, was that they were officers of Government, 
and their right to “ rent” was only the delegated right of the 
State to take a fixed proportion of the produce of all land. 
Owing to the unsettled condition of affairs, many held, as we 
are told in Hunter’s Gazetteer, “scraps of proprietory right, 
which had naturally developed out of the hereditary character of 
their office.” But that they were essentially and practically only 
officers or agents of the State, is shown. both by the fewness 
of their number, and by all the discussion as to the terms on 
which settlements should be made withthem. In many districts 
there were only scores of zemindars, where there are now 
thousands. Again, till after the Permanent Settlement no 
zemindar could give permanent leases. This, of course, was 
a necessary corollary of his being only an agent himself. There 
were, itis true, what were called village zemindars, amongst 
whom the law of Hindu inheritance obtained, but they, again, 
were more like English farmers, and many were actual cultivators. 
Hence, both in law and fracizce, the present custom of estates 
being managed by a body of sharers was unknown. Nor was 
it possible ; for the Hindu law of the joint family clearly applied 
only to private property, and could not affect the land, which 
belonged tothe State. But immediately that the Permanent 
Settlement was conc!uded, the incongruity of the new idea of 
the “ proprietorship ” of the zemindars became apparent. The 
large zemindars had been not only rent collectors for the State, 
but they were clothed with almost its whole “ persona ;” for 
they also performed the duties of police officers and magistrates. 
And, moreover, which is more important economically, they 
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represented the State as the universal capitalist. Immediately, 
therefore, that the unity of the State’s officer was broken 
in upon, things began to go wrong. The whole history of 
Bengal, in its rural arrangements, would seem to have been 
the result of Englishmen, who only had ideas of private owner-. 
ship of land and of private capital, having to re-organise 
the government of a country, where the land and the capital 
with which it was worked, belonged to the State. Partly 
ignorance, and partly necessity, induced Lord Cornwallis to 
alienate the proprietorship of the land of the country. The 
recent famines, the disorganisation and corruption of the officers 
of the late Native Government, the comparatively slender resources 
of the English, and their inability to completely understand an 
economical system so essentially different from what they were 
accustomed to, all conspired to make Lord Cornwallis and his 
advisers give the zemindars the rights of English landlords, 

The vanity of the hopes with which this measure was under- 
taken soon became evident. The fact that among Hindus private 
property, when inherited, must be held in coparcenary, and cannot 
be devised, seems not to have received sufficient attention ; for in 
1812 provision had to be made for the appointment of a manager 
to collect the rents, discharge the public revenue, and provide 
for the cultivation and future tmprovement of the estate. Thus the 
evil of a number of sharers managing land was early acknow- 
ledged. In the discussion, we find it stated that many of the 
most extensive zemindaries were, on financial grounds, not sub- 
ject to division ; and in a letter of 1808, from the Board of Com- 
merce to the Governor-General, it is said that the change to 
allowing divisions had superseded a long established usage in 
favour of primogeniture, and had, they thought, been attended 
with many disadvantages, “showing the zmpolicy of hasty in- 
novation.” The Mahomedan Government, they add, in regula- 
ting the succession to zemindaries, were in the practice of confer- 
ring the inheritance on a single individual of the family ; and, in 
establishing a usage adverse to the principles of their law, they 
were, no doubt, influenced by the motive of public conveniency. 

But the remedy provided by the British Government utterly 
failed of effect for two reasons: (1) No administrative machi- 
nery was provided to take the place of the removed co-sharers ; 
and (2) the English lawyers soon got to work to provide the 
only system for the management of land, as well as other pro- 
perty, which they knew of. All private property must be 
managed through the law courts, is the only system that 
typical Englishmen would introduce. The Regulation of 18rz2 
and all subsequent provisions of the same nature have, therefore, 
remained almost inoperative ; for the management of landed 
property demands undivided attention on the part of those 
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engaging in it, and no such body of public servants has ever 
been appointed in Bengal to take the place of zemindars, as 
they gradually evaded their duties. Formerly all over the coun- 
try each village had its public accountant, and headman, The 
latter performed executive duties, saw that the village constable 
did his work, aided in the collection of the revenue (or rent, 
as it became after the Permanent Settlement) and generally 
helped to protect the interests of the villagers under him. Over 
them, again, were the canungoes, who supervised accounts, and 
the pergannah zemindar, who regulated the affairs between 
village and village. But when the zemindars had only a fixed 
demand to pay, they very soon found it convenient to again 
fix the demand they had to receive. In fact, the more estates 
became the property of a number of sharers, the more urgent 
became the need of fixed cash rents. Leases, sub-leases, and 
any number of subordinate ones have now become the rule, and 
the consequence is that most zemindars, and they now number 
thousands in each district, have become mere annuitants, 
Their lessees are often the same. And we, therefore, have the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory result, that most of the land of 
Bengal proper is owned by a vast number of fractional landlords, 
who have no interest in the land except a pecuniary one, and 
who have no voice in its management. If you ask who is the 
owner of any village, you will perhaps be told that one-fourth 
belongs to one person, another fourth to five or six sharers, one- 
eighth to so many others,and so on. These are generally groups 
of families, joint as regards their landed property only. Then 
one group mortgages its share, another sells it, and perhaps 
a third lives on the spot, and is in deadly enmity with the rent 
collectors appointed by the other groups. This is going on all 
over the country, and this is what is causing the enormous and 
yearly increasing amount of litigation. Some of the biggest 
zemindars often hold only one or two estates in entirety, the 
rest of their property being fractional shares. 

The consequence of this is, that all the energies of the zemin- 
dars are absorbed in rent collection. Ill-will, fraud of any 
kind, and all the evil passions which so plentifully grow in the 
human heart, are artificially stimulated to a degree unknown 
in other countries, It was well said by a late distinguished 
district officer, that litigation is so much the favourite pastime 
of the people, that a Bengali schoolboy boasts of his first 
case in court, as an English boy over his first cricket match. 

Under such a system, of course, the whole fabric of native 
economy soon went to pieces. As has been pointed out, the 
State had formerly a net-work of officers dealing with the 
management of the land, and the principle at the base of it 
was the right of the State to a proportion of the produce of 
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each field. The zemindar had necessarily to be a man of some 
capacity, or he could not discharge his duties. It was such 
a system that sustained Indian rural society for hundreds 
of years, and surely that is a guarantee that it was one suitable 
to the people. Inthe North-West Provinces and the rest of 
India such a system more or less still prevails. Its fabric 
is still standing in Behar and Orissa, and I have been trying 
to demonstrate how its abolition in Bengal proper has tended 
to ruin the country. In Behar, the present survey and record 
of rights has only one meaning—the restoration of the old 
system on a scientific basis; and I take it upon myself to 
prophesy, that before many years are out, there will be a very 
ceneral return to the system of fixing rent in a proportion of 
the crops. This has been the practice at all times, and it has 
been the change to fixed money rents that has caused the 
decline of agriculture in Bengal. Let us examine this question a 
little closer. | 

Most of the staple crops of India are grown on large plains, 
where the outturn is affected by only two conditions—the 
favourableness or unfavourableness of the season, and the 
joint action of the villagers in dealing with a large water supply. 
In nine cases out of ten, after the ploughing, and the sowing and 
weeding are done, individual action will not affect the outturn. 
Therefore, for such agriculture to be prosperous, joint action 
must be assured. There is only one person who has the neces- 
sary prudence and capacity, and that is the landlord. Between 
raiyat and raiyat, village and village, there are endless conten- 
tions. These must-be. settled by just assertion or compromise. 
There must be some controlling authority somewhere. Formerly 
there was such an authority, and there was complete organisa- 
tion. Each village was a unit; the zemindar had the strongest 
interest in its prosperity, and if by his neglect or his oppression 
he ruined it, he felt the consequences in a lessened income, and 
he soon had to give way to a more able or just successor, 
Of course, such an idea as a zemindar composed of such frac: 
tions as now exist, would have been impossible 100 years ago, 
Management by a number of joint sharers would have been 
suppressed by the logic of circumstances. . 

But the landlord not only supplied administrative energy 
and intelligence, but, directly or indirectly, he was the capitalist. 
In Behar, where the Indigo planter is the zemindar’s represen- 
tative, this is still the practice to some extent. In Bengal, on 
the other hand, where generally there are a number of sharers 
collecting, the agricultural banking is almost entirely done by 
Outsiders. So that now the landlord, who can only justly 
exist for a useful purpose, has lost all his usefulness, except as 
a tax collector; and you have now a banker, or money lender, 
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preying upon the necessities of the cultivator and restrained by no 
self-interest, while there is no one so connected with the land, that 
he has both the power and the interest to provide works of 
agricultural improvement. However light may be the rent 
taken by the zemindar, you are bound to have the cultivators 
plunged in debt, and the great agricultural works of the 
country neglected. A system in an Eastern country, which 
has no self-adjustment for saving from the plentiful harvests to 
supply the deficiency of the years of scarcity and famine, and 
which places no one in authority to provide the necessary 
combination to carry out agricultural works of improvement 
and safeguard, is self-condemned—and such is the system in 
Bengal proper. Every necessity of life almost, and certainly 
any convenience ina Bengal village, requires combination and 
the use of authority. But for utter disregard of all the laws 
of order, decency, and sanitation, commend me toa Bengali 
village; and the pity of it is, that there is no one who 
has any power to interfere. There is only one authority in 
the land, and that is the law courts, and they have shattered 
every vestige of other authority. Unless a case can be brought, 
no one can be restrained from any act however mischievous, 
(Of course, I omit matters of a social nature, which are still 
under the caste system), Whenever zemindars do happen to 
be living on the spot, their divisions prevent the least interfer- 
ence with people’s actions. The most unconstrained license 
therefore prevails, and we have effectually destroyed all the 
order and method which distinguish civilisation from barbarism. 

I shall never forget a number of villagers coming to me in one 
district, complaining against certain Brahmins who were ruin- 
ing their water supply, The place wasa mile or two from the 
station, and there, in a &4a/ (or dead stream), these. Brahmins 
were throwing partially cremated human bodies. This is the 
sort of thing that is going on all over Bengal proper. Is ita 
wonder that there is a decrease of population, and an evident 
sense of decay and dilapidation in the land? To this it may 
be replied, that decay and dissolution of society are necessary 
before there can be growth and reformation, But, to be con- 
tented with a dissolution, one must be satisfied that it is being 
brought about by healthy forces, which will themselves cause 
a reformation. But the disorganisation of rural economy in 
Bengal is caused by the want of the two requisites without 
which no agricultural system can be successful, namely, capital, 
and intelligence leading to combination. Under the present 
system of large groups of proprietors, separated among them- 
selves into other groups, fighting and litigating, and with no 
idea, much less power, of assisting their tenantry, there cannot 
be prosperous agriculture, For a time, the ruin of Bengal was 
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staved off by very many of these groups of contentious sharers 
civing over their estates to English capitalists, or planters ; and 
hence we find Bengal highly prosperous till the last 20 or 
30 years. Unfortunately abuses crept in, the cultivators rose en 
masse, and the planters, with their capital and intelligent man- 
agement, disappeared from the scene. Since then nothing but 
ruin and deterioration has seemed to be destiny of the once 
porsperous province. 

Now suppose, as I fear is not very unlikely, that the great 
sustaining institutions of Behar should disappear, I mean the 
Opium department and the Indigo planters, North Behar, like 
Bengal, is under a multitudinous body of zemindars, living in 
coparcenary, except in the case of three or four big rajas, 
in whose families primogeniture has been allowed to deter-. 
mine succession. If the enormous capital yearly put in circula- 
tion by the Opium department andthe Indigo planters, and 
if, moreover, the controlling influence they now exercise in 
agriculture, were withdrawn, there can be little doubt that we 
should see a most fearful decline in agriculture. Litigation in 
North Behar is now most inconsiderable, for the reasons. 
I have touched upon ; and whatever abuses exist, at least there 
is some unity in land management, and capital is also invested. 
But if Opium and Indigo disappeared, a decline would set in 
of which the immediate cause would no doubt be fever, cholera 
and other epidemics, general unhealthiness in fact ; but the 
determining cause would be deterioration in agriculture, owing 
to the withdrawal and squandering of capital. | 

In the great discussions, during the early years of the century, 
about the rival merits of zemindari and raiyatwari settlement, 
the advocates of the latter must be held to have made out the. 
strongest case logically, -but the defenders of the Permanent 
Settlement were always supposed to have a crushing argument 
in being able to point to the prosperity of Bengal, and they have 
always been allowed the benfit of this supposition. But surely 
Lord Cornwallis himself would disown the caricature of im-. 
proving landlords presented by the present litigating swarm of 
annuitants, Since the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
nearly every civilised conntry has revised its land laws, in the 
direction of enforcing the principle that the land of a country 
exists for the good of the inhabitants generally ;—and now that it 
is evident that most parts of Bengal are being ruined, because 
statesmen are afraid to deal with the interests of the zemindars, 
something may be done. A law has been passed, it is true, 
regulating the relations of landlord and tenant; but another 
one is now wanted to regulate those between the State and the , 
landlord. 3 ‘ yer 
The Hindus are very communistic, and the essence of com- 
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munism is that land and capital belong to the State. The 
old big pergunnah’* zemindars were merely representatives of 
the State, and through them the State financed the whole 
agricultural system. They, directly, or indirectly, were respon- 
sible for the works of public utility and improvement. 
That they were generally corrupt, cruel, and oppressive at the 
time of the decay of the Mogul Empire, we very well know. 
But it is evident that, for hundreds of years, there had beena 
more or less perfect system of control, and under it the country 
had been thriving and prosperous: in fact, very different from the 
present wretched state of much of Bengal. Here I may quote 
an extract froma Revenue letter of the Board of Directors 
(1812). “We find that the sovereigns of India have long been 
in the practice not only of advancing money to the cultivators 
and weavers, but of fencing the country against sudden inunda- 
tion, constructing and upholding tanks, and reservoirs, &c.” 
It then proceeds to say, that undera Permanent Settlement, 
either the advantages are all ceded to the zemindar, or there 
is the temptation to Government to relax its zeal. The idea 
of no one undertaking such necessary works, it will be seen, 
never enters the writer’s head. 

The ancient practice, then, of the State protecting the agricul- 
ture of the country, and the present involved and distracted 
condition of the Bengal landlords, are sufficient to explain why, 
in all the old seats of civilisation in Bengal, nothing is seen 
but confusion, decay and depopulation. As one reads the records 
of the time succeeding the Permanent Settlement, and listens to 
the arguments for and against that measure, it is plainly seen 
that its advocates never for one moment contemplated that land 
was to be owned and managed by a large number of undivided 
sharers, often non-resident, or at any rate not concerned in agri- 
culture. A condition of things such as that described by the 
Bengali gentleman of the Agricultural Department before referred 
to, in which all the educated classes of the country, though often 
drawing an income from the land, should take no interest in it, 
never suggested itself to them. There is no doubt that the 
universal practice of leasing lands to Indigo planters which was 
so very prevalent all over Central Bengal 40 or 50 years ago 
was brought about chiefly by the evils of divided proprietorship. 
The fearful amount of disturbance, accompanied by bloodshed 
and violence, was likewise so caused. Shares were bought with 
the avowed object of getting a foothold in an enemy’s country, 
and the authorities for long were quite unequal to the task of 
ensuring peace and quiet with such excitant causes at work. 
But now has come the reaction. The law for the most part 
has fully asserted itself; the second race of zemindars, dating 
from the beginning of the century, have all been ruined by their 
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own dissensions ; the old tanks, the watercourses the protective 
works have not been renewed, and there remains only an ex- 
hausted country. Such, I believe, is the true history of the cause 
of the decline of the chief districts of Bengal. 

Now, it was fondly hoped by the advocates of the Permanent 
Settlement that there would quickly ensue a great extension of 
cultivation ; that, with the larger margin of rent so left to the 
zemindars, wealth and trade would be developed; and that 
henceforward new means of taxation could easily be devised to 
re-imburse the State for what it had given away. No one can, I 
think, deny that these hopes have been frustrated. More than 
a century has passed, and yet there is no large class of rich 
men in Bengal, and consequently no luxuries are consumed, such 
as could be easily taxed. The fountains of the great deep 
of originality and genius have not been tapped, for the Bengalis 
show no more originality or desire to investigate the secrets 
of nature than they did then ; in fact, I doubt if so much. What 
is the reason of this? The reason, I think, is to be sought in 
their ineradicable communism. To give communists the 
private ownership of land was absurd, for as soon as possible 
the private ownership, and thereby all the supposed advantages 
of private ownership, were immediately cancelled, with fresh 
disadvantges added. For admittedly one of the chief advan- 
tages of private ownership is that the possesor shall be induc- 
ed to improve the land, as the results of the improvement will 
all accrue to him alone. But immediately you have a numerous 
body of sharers, all of whom cannot possibly manage, and all 
of whom are very unlikely to agree to save from the receipts 
(and there is no other method of acquiring capital), you lose 
this great advantage of private ownership: and, over and above, 
you lose the advantages of unity of management. There are 
therefore the fatal evils of great scarcity of capital and of a spend- 
thrift proprietary ; and when you have this, as Sir Henry Main 
points out, there is much to be said in favour of the fiscal rights 
of the State, as against private ownership. Inthe whole course 
of my twenty years service in India, I have hardly met a zemin- 
dar who had any idea of applying capital to the land. I have dis- 
cussed the subject of improvements with many, but the objec- 
tion, as far as I can remember, always resolved:itself into the 
joint ownership of land, or the fact that the jealousy of a 
neighbouring proprietor would induce him to raise objections 
and thus produce disastrcus litigation. As Collector, and there- 
fore as representing the State, I had no authority at all to inter- 
vene, because the State control over landed proprietors has 
been in practice entirely withdrawn, and the sections of the 
old Regulation requiring some such control have entirely lost 
their force. | 
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Under the present land system of Bengal, one of two positions 
must be taken up by those who support it—either that agricul- 
ture does not require the application of capital and intelligence, 
or that proprietorship by men owning fractional shares, mostly 
absentees aud generally under no bond of union, but more a 
in declared disunion, can supply these wants. Both positions, 
of course, are untenable, and, indeed, absurd. When it was pro- 
posed, in 1808, to rescind Regulation XI of 1793, by which the 
Hindu law of succession was allowed to obtain in regard to 
estates, and to enact a law by which estates not exceeding Rs 
7.500 per annum should descend to the eldest son, it seems 
to have been rejected because Mr. Colebrook was of opinion 
that the evils arising from the law,of succession, as it then stood 
(and now stands), could be effectually removed by other means, 
No doubt, the means referred to by him were those embodied 
in the Regulation of 1812 already referred to, for the appoint- 
ment of managers. Atthe same time, though he was not in 
favour of rescinding the law of 1793, Mr. Colebrook states that 
he would without hesitation vote against it, if it had been a ques- 
tion of first introducing it, for at zts first introduction zt tnter- 
Jered with established usage. 

From the above I think that I have made it clear that the pre- 
sent custom of having zemindars owning abstract shares, except 
where they were merely village or petty ones cultivating their 
shares, is entirely modern ; and I have quoted the opinion of the 
highest revenue authority of Bengal,in 1808, that it was a hasty 
innovation, But even then it was felt that there was no retreat. 
It may be said that, when the policy of the alterations was then 
considered, it was being judged from the fiscal, and not from the 
general point of view, No doubt this was so, but it was also seen 
that the Hindu law of succession, as applied to zemindars, inter- 
fered with the prosperity and improvement of estates, for the 
Regulation of 1812 distinctly speaks of their cultivation and future 
improvement. Moreover, that the statesmen of those times 
clearly understood that it was essential to the prosperity of 
the country that the landholders should be men in active 
management of their estates, and not mere rent collectors, is 
evident in the legislation and correspondence of the time. 
They never anticipated such a state of things as is now seen 
in Bengal. Our forefathers, on the contrary, were very keen 
observers of agriculture and ardent disciples of Adam Smith, 
whose great work had not been long published. For instance, 
the Board of Commissioners wished large taluqdars to be 
settled with, because they were considered to be men of capital. 
They deprecated tehsildars being degraded into mere re- 
ceivers of revenue without responsibility, and without any direct 
interest in the prosperity of the country, as they apprehended. 
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“that the obstacles which at present retard the progress of 
agriculture will operate hereafter with increased force.” I think 
it must make these worthies turn in their graves to know 
what the Bengal zemindars have come to. The system which 
obtained so largely in Ireland, of encumbering estates by join- 
tures for wives and portions for younger sons, and so beggaring 
the actual possessor of the land, has always been strongly con- 
demned. But conceive the result, if all the widows, daughters, 
and younger sons had not only had their right to receive 
portions from the heir, but been actual possessors with him, all 
helping (?) to manage the estate, each having a right to de- 
mand his share of the rent from each tenant, and each entitled 
to be consulted before the least concession could be made to a 
tenant, a servant entertained, or a penny spent in improvement, 
Yet, incredible as it may seem, such is the system in most parts 
of Bengal. | 

Here is an instance of how it prevents all proper manage- 
ment. Lately, when in camp, a number of cultivators came 
to me to have a large embankment, placed across a valley, 
slightly raised, by which means it was clear that a much larger 
area could be irrigated. I sent for the alleged owner of the 
estate, and he immediately admitted the advantage of the 
proposal, But he said he owned only half of the estate ; © 
the other half belonged to a female who would contribute 
nothing. Here is another instance: the largest resident land- 
owners in the Bankura district are a family consisting of 
seven brothers and cousins, and two widows. The latter have 
a life interest in half of the property. There was a very 
laudable attempt to divide the property, so that each might 
have separate estates to manage. Butin the end nothing but 
confusion has ensued, and these’ladies, though carefully collect- 
ing their half share of the rents, refuse to pay a stiver to the 
superior landlord. To make good the deficiency so caused, 
the remaining sharers had to consent to a mortgage on the 
property, and, owing to these dissensions, an enormous debt 
was contracted, and all are more or less ruined. Almost in- 
variably, wherever there are sharers, this kind of dissension 
in the management is proceeding. Any agreement to spend 
and invest money for the good of the land is altogether out of 
the question: for even sufficient agreement is often not ob- 
tained to collect the rents. Thus the land system seldom gives 
any landowner complete authority over his land. Brothers, 
cousins, uncles, aunts must all agree before any thing can be 
done. The law Courts are the only means for operating on 
an estate, and there is no other field of action for the ambi- 
tious and energetic. The lawyers, rich and powerful, and 
representing the only flourishing section of the community ; 
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the country poor, a prey to decimating disease, and in parts 
relapsing into jungle, as described in the Census Report, are 
the result. And all because we have created a communistic race 
of landlords, a monstrous and unnatural brood, such as exist 
nowhere else in the world. Left alone, things must go from 
bad to worse, for there is no internal corrective process at work, 
and there can be none externally as long as the State stands 
aloof. Successful lawyers and money lenders are, it is true, 
continually buying up estates, but their families are quickly 
ruined by the same dissensions and want of unity in managing 
property. 

The only possible remedy is for the State to go back to 
first principles. The Hindu joint family system is founded 
on the common sense principle, that it has a head—a “ karta,” 
or doer. He acts for the family in its foreign relations, and 
manages its property. Let the landowners of Bengal then be 
forced back on their own principle, and only allowed to manage 
their estates through one member, Against his acts let them 
have the civil and criminal Courts. From their quarrels and want 
of all union the whole country is now suffering. The poor 
cultivator does his duty, but, over him, he has a squabbling 
and distracted proprietary : and, though the State very properly 
has passed laws to regulate the demand of rent, it has hitherto 
passed no effective law to enable, and when necessary, to 
compel, landlords to do their duty. Owing to defective regis- 
tration even in estates, their true owners are not known. But 
in all tenures under estates, including those known as Patnis, 
registration of owners is entirely wanting. I am aware that 
the Bengal Tenancy Act provides for the registration of all 
successions to permanent tenures in the Collector’s office. But 
as the only penalty for non-registration is that a tenant, on 
being sued, may refuse to pay to an unregistered owner, the 
law is a dead letter. 

In the meantime, owing to this complete confusion in rural 
affairs, crime is increasing, and the executive is asking for 
greater powers to be given to the police. But I would submit 
that no Eastern country has ever been ruled without the exe- 
cutive depending more or less on the landholding classes. 
Without their help no amount of power that can be given to 
the police will avail, I speak from experience when I say 
that when the landowners freely harbour robbers and dacoits, 
it is impossible to eradicate these scourges. Our criminal law 
acknowledges this ; but, with a divided proprietary, where no 
authority can be exercised, the real responsibility rests nowhere, 
and it is being found impossible to enforce it. Under the pre- 
sent system, therefore, the very foundations of civilisation are 
being sapped. Crimes of violence are also increasing in some 
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districts, and the only attempted remedy is binding down 
thousands of persons. 

In justice and equity, as well as for good policy, some 
measures should be taken to enforce the performance by the 
landlords of their duties. To this end alaw might be passed 
to the effect that for all estates and tenures the name of one 
owner should be registered, who alone should have power to 
sue for rent, grant receipts, and manage the property generally, 
and who alone should be held responsible for the performance 
of duties required by the State. No suit to be maintainable 
tilla certificate of registration was produced. Of course, this 
principle, though simple, would mean a great deal. Where the 
sharers could not agree as to who should be the manager, the 
State would have to select. Rules might easily be formulated, 
and in practice there would be little difficulty in making a 
selection. I believe that in nine cases out of ten the selection 
of a managing proprietor for each estate would entail no 
difficulty. In the abstract, the zemindar class admit the fear- 
ful evils of the present divided management, and on a succession, 
before quarrels had arisen, a willing agreement to such an 
arrangement would be given, At present such arrangements 
are not made, because there is no machinery to bring them 
about ; and official influence is not brought to bear to induce 
parties to consent. The State would have to aid in enforcing 
the keeping up of some accounts. And this, I believe, with 
interested sharers looking on, would not be difficult. Formerly 
the accounts kept by the village accountants were intended 
solely as a check on the zemindars, and for the interest of the 
State and the cultivators. But under a system much as that 
proposed, the accounts would be under the active scrutiny of 
interested sharers, and, as the State would not be interested in 
them pecuniarily, there would be no object in falsifying them 
on the part of the proprietors asa whole. _ | 

Another measure to improve agriculture would be for the 
State actively to promote partition of estates, where such 
would not interfere with good husbandry. At present to effect 
a division of any kind is a most difficult and expensive opera- 
tion, No one supervises the work, and each case is fought out 
like an ordinary civil suit. But another attitude should be 
taken up by the State with regard to the land. It by no means 
follows, because the whole of the unearned increment, beyond 
the fixed revenue, has been handed over to the zemindars, that 
the State should not interfere at all with the proprietors. The 
State is bound to see that these proprietors do not, by their 
internecine quarrels ruin their estates; and yet this is what 
most of them have been allowed to do. From the one extreme 
of State communism, they have been allowed to rush into the 
VOL. XCVII.] 21 
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anarchy of completely uncontrolled individualism ; that is, we 
have communists masquerading as individualists, and so ruin- 
ing themselves and the community. The present generation of 
educated Bengalis are in consequence utterly wanting in subor- 
dination to authority. Amongst themselves obedience toauthority 
is a virtue little practised, and the faith and reverence which 
are the distinguishing virtues of Hinduism, have well nigh dis- 
appeared ; a result, I think, chiefly due to the utter relaxation 
of all control over their land affairs by the State. If once 
again the custom is introduced of there being one master in 
each estate, some of the lost order and obedience may be re. 
gained. Each petty sharer, instead of fomenting disputes and 
assuming the airs of a landlord, will be obliged to content himself 
with the pecuniary value to be derived from his property. He 
might even be found as a salaried servant under the managing 
proprietor, and so become a really useful member of society, 
The possession of complete authority over property, being a 
possibility, will be sought after, and small shares will be bought 
up for this purpose, while the owners of them will naturally only 
regard them for their pecuniary value, and so be willing to sell. 

Such a reform as that above proposed would certainly reduce 
litigation, and with it there would be a diminution of the public 
revenue derived from Court fee stamps. But this is a very 
small consideration compared with a flourishing agriculture. 
Moreover, some succession fee might be charged on changes of 
the managing proprietors. There would also be much more 
work for the Collector, The position, resumed by the State, 
that it must actively provide for the best management of the 
estates, that all changes both in proprietorship and in tenure- 
holding must be carefully registered, and that accounts must 
be kept, would require a whole time officer for Collector. 
There is now a demand for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, so that such revenue arrangements would 
fall in with this demand. The registration of the names of all 
landholders should be made easy by decentralisation. At pre- 
sent each holder ofa tenure, as well as of an estate, is supposed, 
and even legally required, to register his name in the Collector’s 
office at the Sudder. I say “supposed” advisedly, for I have 
reason to believe that even the latter seldom register, whereas 
the former hardly ever do so, For instance, in the district of 
Bankura there are calculated to be some 25,000 tenures, and 
yet, since the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885, 
there have been registered only 10 transfers by succession !! 
Fach police station should have a registration office, as it has 
now one for the registration of ordinary deeds. The Sub- 
Registrar could, of course, easily perform both functions, and 
we should not have the scandal of a law entirely evaded. 
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I will now recapitulate : 

1, The Census shows that population is stationary, or declin- 
ing, in nearly the whole of Bengal proper. There is also a 
decline in the number of works of public utitility by private 
persons as shown by Government returns. General observation 
suggests deterioration in agriculture, as there appears to be less 
capital invested in productive works, and less power of combi- 
nation to carry out such works. Villages are more jungly, and 
buildings more dilapidated. Tanks are generally in disrepair, 
and the rural population consequently have fewer of the ordi- 
nary conveniences of life. 

2. The tenure and management of land now is very differ- 
ent from what it was under Native Governments, The present 
system of allowing joint management, and of the State’s re- 
cognition of such, judicially and fiscally, is an innovation. The 
land system of no country in the world (as far as the writer is 
aware) permits such joint and uncontrolled management, and 
there is no presumption in India in its favour. It has none of 
the advantages of private ownership, or of State communism, 
and has many of the disadvantages of both. 

3. The caste people of India are essentially communists, 
and, therefore, to allow them unrestricted private ownership of 
land, without any State control, inevitably causes the dissipa- 
tion of agricultural capital, and the entire disappearance of all 
the necessary subordination resting on a rational rural system, 

4. Government, in an Eastern country, must be carried on 
partly through the landlords (or those managing the land), In 
Bengal, on account of the infinite number of landlords and 
their disunited state, Government now receives no help from 
them. Responsibility cannot be fixed, and many of them are 
notoriously in league with, and protectors of, the criminal classes. 
They are also in constant litigation among themselves, and their 
quarrels prevent them alike from performing their public duties, 
and from doing justice to their charges. 

5. The State has allowed the now acknowledged principle, 
that the land of a country belongs to the people of the country, 
and that the proprietors must give an account of their steward- 
ship, to be lost sight of. Neither land, nor any other business, 
can be managed by a body of men under no authority. If two 
people ride one horse, one must ride behind. Therefore the 
State should insist on each estate or tenure having one manag- 
ing owner, to whom the State can look for the performance 
of public duties, and over whom the co-owners must receive 
the value of their shares, 

6. Asacorrective for these evils I would have the State 
insist on the registration of a managing owner, who should 
have full contro] from each estate and tenure, The functions 
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of the State in its revenue Courts should be again developed ; 
and they should actively superintend the division of landed 
property, and decide all questions relating to the management 
of land, apart from personal rights, Disputes amongst co- 
owners should no longer be regarded as merely of private in- 
terest, but as intimately concerning the welfare of the State. 

. I base the above arguments on the incontrovertible fact 
of the fearful confusion and disorgan sation now prevailing in 
Bengal, by which not only is a proper system of agriculture 
prevented, but all order and_ subordination in society are 
overthrown. The oppression of the Mahomedan Government 
which we supplanted, was bad enough; but it is doubtful 
whether the license and anarchy under our system is not equally 
detrimental to the true interests of the country. The moral as 
well as the physical welfare of the country demands that the 
present rural disorganisation and immense amount of useless 


litigation should cease. 
August 1893. F. H. BARROW. 


P.S,—Since writing the above I see that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces has declared his 
opinion, that the payment of rent through the Post Office will 
“tend to break up the village organisation, and to sever still 
“more the ties which naturally connect landlord and tenant: 
“Every step that is taken to break up rural society into a 
“number of disconnected units, renders the Government of 
“this country more and more difficulc.” But has not our re- 
venue system already effectually shattered all the units of 
which rural society should consist? The payment of rent 
though-the Post Office is merely making the best of a bad job, 


F. H, B. 
Addendum. 


The evils following from divided ownership are well known 
to the zemindars of Bengal, witness the termsof the will of the 
late millionaire, Prosanno Kumar Tagore, made in 1868, by 
which he vainly sought to set aside the Hindu law of joint 
succession in his family. The reasons he gave were as follows: 
“ And whereas the frequent division and subdivision of estates 
“in Bengal is injurious alike to the families of zemindars and 
“ to the raiyats, who are in consequence oppressed by numerous 
“and needy landlords having conflicting interests, whence 
“ arise disputes and litigations ; and whereas I have bestowed 
‘‘much time and money on the improvement of my estates, 
“ and of the raiyats and tenants thereof, and I am desirous 
“ that such improvements should continue to go on, and should. 
“not be interrupted by any division of the said estates or 
“ disputes concerning the same,” Again, in some of the properties 
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of the country, so fearfully and inextricably are the interests of 
various individuals mixed and combined, that the law of parti- 
tion cannot possibly reach them, Here is the abstract of a 
case concerning such a one, published in the I, L. R of May 
1893, though I fear the brain of most readers will reel as 
they try to follow the mazes : 

“The plaintiffs were proprietors of a 12 anna share, and 
“ dur-talukdars of the other 4 anna share of taluk A, which con- 
“ sisted of a 7% share of so much of the land of three villages 
‘TD, B, and T, as appertained to an estate in the Collectorate 
“No. 23. Estate No, 23 with three other estates represented 
“fractional shares in three pergunnahs comprising about 500 
‘ villages, No partition had been made of these pergunnahs, 
‘but by private arrangement certain lands in a village had 
“ been assigned to one estate, and certain other lands to ano- 
“ther, some lands being kept joint and common to all four 
“estates. In estate No. 23 there was another permanent 
“tenure S, a taluk consisting of lands not only in the three 
“ villages D, B, and T, but in nine others : of this taluk a 2 anna 
‘“ share belonged to L,one ofthe zemindars of estate No. 23, 
“and a 7% anna of the remaining 14 anna share, was held under 
“the plaintiff. In a suit against L for partition of such of the 
‘lands of taluk A, as appertained to estate No. 23 and were 
“ separate from the other estates to which the other zemindars 
“ of estate No. 23 were made parties ; Held, assuming the parties 
“were entitled to partition at all, that the suit would lie as 
“regards the lands specified as belonging to estate No. 23, 
“ without reference to the lands held in common as belonging 
“to all the four estates.” . | 
_ No wonder the owner of the taluk A complained, that in 
consequence of the lands being held jointly, there were con- 
stant disputes. I contend, therefore, that the revenue authori- 
ties should be enabled to interfere in all such cases of confusion 
of interest, and 2 every case to say which party should be entitled 
solely to manage any parcel of property used for agricultural 
purposes, The present system is ruinous alike to the country 
as a whole, and to the individual owners of property. It is the 
interest Of the State that quarrels should cease, says the 
honoured maxim, and yet we maintain a system which has the 
effect of fostering them in a way that no other device could 
possibly do. A Government pleader lately told me that he 
could have bought up, in Court sales, a great part of the district, 
but he knew the litigation that would follow, and he had 
bought none, All his savings, I believe, and they are not small, 
are in Government Securities. In this way capital is kept away 
from the soil, Bengal is raising a paradise for lawyers, and a 
pandemonium for every one else. 

F, H. B. 
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ArT VII—HINDU CIVILISATION UNDER THE 
MOSLEM RULE.* 


Il. 


HE Mahomedan period, taken as a whole, is not quite the 
dark period in Hindu history which it is usually represent- 
ed to be. It was during that period that such great reformers 
as Kabir,Chaitanya and Nanak arose and gave new religious life 
to a large portion of the mass of the people. They all protested 
against caste, and preached the equality of all men. They ex- 
erted all their strength to pull down the artificial barriers which 
Hinduism had set up between man and man, and to a certain 
extent, succeeded in doing so. Their success is not to be 
measured by the number of followers they have left, though that 
number is large. They must have indirectly influenced the 
lives of many who still continued to follow the banner of ortho- 
dox Hinduism. 

It was during the Mahomedan period that the vernacular 
literatures of India sprang up ; and these literatures must have 
more than compensated the loss which the Sanscrit literature 
sustained. If the Hindus lost their Kalidasa and Bhababhuti, 
they gained such writers as Sridhar, and Tukaram in Mahéa- 
rdshtra, and Mukundardm Chakravarti and Ramprasad Sen in 
Bengal. The loss was felt only by a few cultivated Brahmans, 
the gain was shared in by the great mass of the people. The 
RdAmayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas were now trans- 
lated into the vernacular dialects, and could be read, or at 
least understood, by the people. 

The Kshatriyas (including the Rajputs) fell. But in their place 
arose the Sikhs and the Mahrattas. The Guikwar, the Holkar 
and the Bhonsl4 who formed powerful States, all sprung 
from low castes. At one time they appeared as if they were 
going to occupy the place which had been filled by the Kshatriya 
in Pre-Mahomedan India. As in religion, the doctrines preached 
by Kabir. Chaitanya and Nanak were protests against Bhahman 
exclusiveness, as in literature, the works of such writers as 
Tukardm, Dddu and Ramprasad Sen were protests against the 
predominance of Sanscrit, so in politics the Sikh and the 
Mahratta powers were protests against Kshatriya ascendancy. 

Revolutions similar to what we have briefly sketched above, 
took place in Budhist India centuries before the Christian era, 





~® Continued from the Calcutta Review, January 1893. The title of the 
essay has been slightly changed in order to give the writer greater freedom 
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Buddhism disregarded caste, and adopted Pali, instead of Sans- 
crit as its literary language. It spread most under a power- 
ful dynasty of Sudra kings. But just before the Mahomedan 
settlement, caste-ridden Hinduism had triumphed over Buddhism. 
It is possible that the revolution we have alluded to above 
would have taken place even if the Mahomedans had not set 
foot in India, But there can be scarcely any doubt that it was 
facilitated by the practice and preachings of Mahomedanism, 
and by the downfall of the Kshatriyas and of the Brahmans 
caused by the establishment of the Mahomedan empire. 

The charge of intolerance against the Mahomedan rulers 
of India has but a slight foundation in fact. Invaders like 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who had no permanent interest in the 
country, might plunder and destroy. But the policy of those 
who, after Mahomed Ghori, settled and ruled in India, was 
different. They compare very favourably, indeed, with the 
contemporary Christian monarchs of Europe. 

The persecution of Jews by Christians, of one Christian sect 
by another, of the Protestants by the Roman Catholics, of 
the Roman Catholics by the Protestants, of one section of the 
Protestants by another in Christian Europe, was on the whole 
severer than that of the persecution of the Hindus by their 
Mussulman rulers in heathen India. The horrors of the Inqui- 
sition were here unknown, except, perhaps, in a small territory 
ruled by the Roman Catholics. Khafi Khan, himself a bigot, 
was shocked by the intolerant conduct of the Europeans 
of his day in India, (commencement of the 18th century). 
Speaking of those settled at Hughli, he says: “ Of all their 
odious practices this was the worst:—In the post which they 
occupied on the sea-coast, they offered no injury either to the 
property or person of either Mahomedans or Hindus who dwelt 
under their rule ; but, if one of those inhabitants died leaving 
children of tender age, they took both the children and the 
property under their charge, and whether these young children 
were Sayzds, or whether they were Brahmans, they made them 
Christians and slaves (Mawmdluks.) 

“In the parts of the Konkan, in the Dakhin, and on the sea 
coast, wherever they had forts and exercised authority, this 
was the custom of that insolent people,.... They allowed no 
religious mendicants (fak7rs) to come into their bounds. When 
one found his way unawares, if he were a Hindu, he was 
subjected to such tortures as made his escape with life very 
doubtful ; and if he were a Musalman, he was imprisoned and 
worried for some days, and then set at liberty.” * 

It is doubtful whether the cruelties perpetrated by the Por- 
tuguese at Salsette were equalled by the most fanatical and 








* Sir H. M. Elliott’s “‘ History of India,” Vol. VII, p. 211. 
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‘insensate Moslem that ever ruled in any part of India. A 


Portuguese armament landed at Salsette when least expec- 
ted, and “carrying all before them, destroyed 1200 temples 
with all their images.”* A new expedition was fitted out soon 
after, which landed as before, “and not only destroyed the 
temples, but set fire to the cities, villages and all the habitations, 
and in a few hours reduced the whole island to ashes. The 
affrighted inhabitants fled almost naked from their houses 
and sought shelter on the shore of the neighbouring continent : 
and this fair scene of culture and crowded population, was 
converted at once into a smoking desert. Father Berno fol- 
lowed the troops, wielding a huge club, with which he beat down 
all the idols and brayed them in pieces.” + 

The Jezta (a kind of capitation tax) was the most serious 
grievance of the Hindus during the Mahomedan regime, and it 
was abolished by Akbar. The bigoted Aurungzeb re-imposed it. 
The Hindus were forbidden by him to ride in palanquins without 
permission. They were called upon to pay heavier duties than 
the Mahomedans. But the opposition which these measures 


‘evoked shook the foundations of the empire which had been 


built up by the enlightened and tolerant policy of his predeces- 
sors. The Hindus all round Delhi assembled in vast numbers 
to pray for the recall of the Jezia, But the Emperor would not 
heed their complaints. One day, when he went to public 
prayer at the great mosque on the sabbath, a vast multitude 
of Hindus thronged the road from the palace to the mosque, 
with the object of seeking relief. All kinds of shopkeepers 
from the Urdubazdr, and mechanics and workmen left off 
work and pressed into the way. “ The infidel inhabitants of 
the city and the country round” says the orthodox Khafi Khan, 
“ made great opposition to the payment of the zezya. There 
was not a district where the people, with the help of Fau;dars, 
did not make disturbances and resistance ” ¢ 

The Hindus did not sink into political nonentity even in 
those parts. which directly owned Mahomedan sway. They 
were admitted into situations of trust and_ responsibility. 


‘They commanded armies, governed kingdoms, and acted as 


ministers under Mahomedan kings, Ibrahim the fourth king 
of Golconda, had Jogadeo, a Hindu for his prime minister. 
Mahomed Shah Sur Adil, who occupied the throne of Delhi 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, committed the 
conduct of his Government to one “ Hemu, a Hindu who had 
once kept a retail shop, and whose appearance is said to have 
been meaner than his origin. Yet with all these external 


————a 





* “ Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” By H. Murray, p. 77. 
t H. Murray. Of. cit, p. 78. | 
it Khafi Khan. Sir H. M. Elliots’ History, Vol. VII. p.p. 296-310. 
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disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force of mind sufficient 
to maintain his ascendancy amidst a‘proud and martial nobility, 
and to prevent the dissolution of the Government, weighed, 
down as it was by the follies and iniquities of its head.” * 

During the reigns of the Emperors Feroksir, Rafi-ud-Darjat 
Rafi-ud-Doula, and part of the reign of Mahomed Shah, Rattan 
Chand, formerly a_ retail shopkeeper, enjoyed uncontrolled 
influence all over Hindustan. He was Deputy to Abdulla 
Khan, Vizier of the Empire. It was through his influence 
and that of Raja Ajit, that the poll tax upon the Hindus 
re-established by Aurungzeb, was abolished. “He interfered,” 
complains the Mahomedan historian, “even in judicial and 
religious concerns, in a way that reduced the crown officers 
to the condition of ciphers. It was impossible to become a 
Kazi of any city, without the consent of this Hindu being 
previously taken.”+ 

When Alivardi Khan became prime minister of Shuja Khan, 
he called to his councils Raja Aalem Chand and Jagot Set, 
the former of whom, says Golam Hussein Khan, “ possessed 
great merit, and deserved all the confidence reposed in him.” 
When Alivardi Khan became Governor of Bengal, he appointed 
as his prime minister Janakiram, who was a man of merit, 
and figured among the trustiest and most zealous of the 
Viceroy’s friends.” 

Mohanldla was the minister of Suraja-ud-Dowla, Governor 
of Bengal; amongst his other officers who held positions 
of trust, were Durlavardm and Ramnarayan. 

The Ain-i-Akbari gives a complete list of the high officers 
during the reign of Akbar.t{ The following is the number 
of Hindus amongst them :— : 

I, Commanders of Five Thousand—3. 

1. Raja Bihari Mall, 

2. Raja Bhagwan Das (son of Raja Biharf Mall.) 

3. Raja Man Sing (son of Raja Bhagwan Das) He was for some time 
Governor of Bengal. Akbar promoted him to a full command of 
seven thousand; hitherto Five Thousand had been the’ limit of 
promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising Man Sing to a 
coapenir of seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every Mahomedan 
oilicer. 

‘ II, Commanders of Four Thousand—2. 

4. Raja Todar Mail. ‘Fhough often accused of headstrongness 
and bigotry by contemporaneous historians, Todar Mall’s fame as 
general and financier has outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s 
grandees; together with Abul Fazl and Man Sing, he is best known 
to the people of India at the present day. One of the most important 


reforms associated with Todar Malls name is, the substitution of 
Persian for Hindi as the Court language. 





© Elphinstone’s History of India. Cowell’s Ed.—p.p. 460-3. 
t Star-ul-Mutakharin (Briggs’ Translation), p.p. 89, &c. 
} Ain-7 Akbari (Blochmann’s translation) p.p. 308-526. 
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5. Rai Rai Sing. He was promoted by Jehangir to be a com- 

mander of Five Thousand. 
III. Commander of Three Thousand—Jagannath. 
IV. Commanders of Two Thousand. 

Raja Bir Bal. An entirely self made man. He was very poor when he 
carne to Akbar’s court. Akbar conferred on him the title of Rai Kabi 
(or Poet Laureate) and had him constantly near himself, 

$. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

9. Rai Kalyan Mall. 

1o. Rai Surjan Hddd. 

V. Commanders of One Thousand and five hundred.—2 
VI. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and fifty.—1 

VII. Commander of One Thousand.—3 
VIII. Commanders of Nine Hundred—3- 

IX. Commanders of Eight Hundred—2, 

X. Commanders of Five Hundred—12, 
XI. Commanders of Four Hundred—§. 

XII. Commanders of Three Hundred -- 6. 
XILI. Commanders of Two Hundred—8. 

The total number of Commanders in the various grades 
from Seven Thousand to Two Hundred was 415, so that the 
Hindus filled twelve per cent. of the most responsible political 
posts under Akbar. The Commanders named above all saw 
active service. Several governed important provinces; one 
(Todar Mall) occupied the high post of Vizier or Minister of 
Finance ; and one (Man Sing) was raised to a distinction, 
which up to his time had been reserved only for Princes of 
the Royal blood. 

Mahomedan princes sometimes took Hindu wives, and several 
of the Emperors of Delhi were descended from Hindu mothers. 
The rigidity of caste must have considerably slackened to have 
tempted high caste Hindus of noble families to form alliances 
even with the Imperial Dynasty of Delhi. It would be in- 
teresting to know how the Hindu princesses lived in the Ma- 
homedan harem. It is said of Akbar, that from his youth 
he was accustomed to celebrate the Hom (a Hindu ceremony) 
from his affection towards the Hindu princesses of his 
harem.* Two of Akbar’s wives were Hindus; and Jahangir 
was the son of one of them. Jahangir had ten wives, of whom 
no less than six were of Hindu descent. Shah Jahan was the 
offspring of one of these. He had more of Hindu than of 
Mahomedan blood in him. 

The Indian Mahomedans gradually became partially Hindu- 
ised. Their zeal for the propagation of Islam abated. The 
blind bigotry of the Moslem was gradually tempered by the 
philosophic culture of the Hindu; and Hindu influence on 
the religion and Government of the Moslem, gradually became 
more and more marked. 





* Ain-i-Akbari, p. 184. 
+ Ain-i Akbart, pp. 308-9. 
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The brightest period of the Mahomedan Empire was un- 
questionably the period between the accession of Akbar and 
the deposition of Shah Jahan, and it was during that period 
that the Hindu influence was the strongest. Akbar and his 
most cultured Mahomedan courtiers—the brothers Faizi and 
Abul Faz!,—were greatly under Hindu influence. 

Abul Fazl was held by some of his contemporaries to be 
a Hindu.* He translated the “ Mahabharat ;’ and Fazl trans- 
lated the “ Lilavati” and ‘“ Nala Damayanti.” Akbar held 
the Hindu belief that it was wrong to kill cows and interdicted 
the use of beef. The Hindu princesses of the harem gained 
so great an ascendancy over him, that he foreswore beef, garlic, 
onions and the wearing of a beard. “He had also introduc- 
ed,” says Badaoni, “though modified by his peculiar views, 
Hindu customs and heresies into the Court assemblies, and 
introduces them still in order to please and gain the good will 
of the Hindus.” Raja Bir Bar is said by some historians to have 
influenced Akbar in abjuring Islam. Bir Bar was the special 
favorite of Akbar. Badaoni says “ His majesty cared for the 
death of no grandee more than for that of Bir Bar.” The 
jealousy which the pro-Hindu policy of Akbar excited amongst 
bigoted Muslims was intense, and finds expression in such 
passages as the following from Badaoni. f 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the 
doctrine and orders of the Koran, and as Hindu wretches and 
Hinduizing Mahomedans openly reviled our Prophet, irreligious 
writers left in the prefaces to their books the customary praise 
of the Prophet. . . . . It was impossible evento mention the 
name of the Prophet, because these liars [Abul Fazl and Faizi] 
did not like it. slid rs 

“ The Hindus, of course, are indispensable; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanies 
(Mahomedans settled in Hindusthan) nor the Moguls can point 
to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves.” 

The Hindu Man Sing, Todar Mall and Bir Bar, and the 
practically Hinduised Abul Fazl and Faizi were amongst the 
most, if not the most, trusted of Akbar’s councillors. They 
probably contributed more to build up the Mogul Empire on a 
sound basis of liberal and enlightened policy than all the other 
officers of Akbar put together. 

The pro-Hiudu policy of Akbar was continued by Jahangir . 
and Shah Jahan. The contest between Dara and Aurangzeb 





* Ain-t-Akbari, p. 27. 

+ The Emperor Nasiruddin forbade the killing of oxen. Ferishta speaks 
of him as practising idolatry like the Hindus, so that the Koran was 
Occasionally placed as a stool and sat upon. | 
t Ain-t-Akbart, pp. 185, 204. 
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was really a contest between enlightenment and bigotry, between 
a pro-Hindu and an anti-Hindu policy. Dara belonged to the 
school of Akbar. He wrote a book attempting to reconcile the 
Hindu and Mahomedan doctrines. He had translations made 
of fifty Upanishads into Persian. Like Akbar, he was considered 
an apostate. He is said to have been constantly i in the society 
of Brahmans, Jogis and Sannyasis, and to have considered the 
Vedas as the word of God. Instead of the Mahomedan, he 
adopted the Hindu name (Prabhu) for God, and had it engraved 
in Hindi upon rings. “ It became manifest,” says the author 
of Alamgir-naméa, “ that if Dara Sukoh obtained the throne 
and established his power, the foundations of the faith would 
be in danger.’* Aurangzeb was a bigot such as orthodox 
Mahomedans had long been looking for ; they advocated his 
cause, as the Hindus did that of his elder brother. The cause 
of orthodox Islam triumphed. But the triumph was only tem- 
porary, ending with the reign of Aurangzeb. 

The material condition of the people under the Mogul Em- 
pire, must, on the whole, have been one of ease and comfort. 


The following table gives the wages of some labourers during 
the reign of Akbar fF. 


Rs. A. P. Rs. ” s 
Carpenters si _ oo (Oo 9 to o 
Bricklayers bos eee ~. <i oe ” ° ; 
Bamboo cutters ' « © @ 
Thatchers «— “Se -s 
Water-carriers i ag 4 to 0 O 9 


The following are the average prices of some of the com- 
monest articles of consumption during the same reign } : 





Rs. A. P. Rs. *” P. 
Wheat perman..o 4 9% Ghee per man... 2 10 0 
Lentils on «3 @ of Oil a &} 2S? 0 
Barley 9» « O 3 2 Milk 9 of OIO0 O 
Millet 1) «ee O 2 4#| Brown Sugar » oles 
Sathi rice »' ae’O ‘3 orem a mane = 
Tirhi rice » - I O O| Onions Ser 
Molh Dal » «+» © 4 QO? Turmeric o. O 4 O 
Wheat flour » +. © 6 © | Silahati cloth, per yard a 
Coarse Mung Dal __,, o 7 2% Blankets, coarse per piece 0 4 © 


The monthly dietetic requirements of a‘flour,eating average 
adult labourer would be :— 


Price’in Akbar’s time. 








- Seers Rs A. P. 
our eas 25 oes coe eee o 3 9 
Dal ee. 5 pie cee cap o O 73 
Ghee on I sei doo oe Oo I Of 
Salt eee I eee o oO 24 
Total oe o 6S hCU7t 
* Elliot’s History, Vol VII. p. 179. _-T Atn i- Akbari, p, 225, 


t Ain-t-Ahbari, pp. 62 95. 
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Making allowance for condiments and other little things, , 
an adult labourer could live comfortably during the reign cf 
Akbar on six annas per month. Taking his family to consist 
of five (himself, his wife, and three children), he alone being 
the earning member, we may take one rupee and four annas 
to cover his monthly expenses on account of food for him- 
self and his wife and family, An average unskilled labourer, 
such as a water-carrier, in Akbar’s time, would earn one rupee 
and fourteen annas per month. Thus he would have left a 
margin of ten annas to spend on clothing and luxuries,— 
a large amount considering the purchasing power of the rupee 
at the time. | 

The condition of the artisans must have. been more 
prosperous than in any previous period. This prosperity was 
due partly to increased commerce with Europe, and partly to 
the taste for luxuries created by the Mahomedans. 

The doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama 
at the close of the 15th century, marks an epoch in the history of 
India. From that time her trade with Europe rapidly increased. 
Various costly gold, silk and woollen stuffs were introduced du- 
ring the Mahomedan period. Satin, velvet, brocaded velvet, 
and broadcloth from Persia and Europe, were amongst these. 

The indigenous velvets and satins, however, held their own 
against those imported from abroad. These manufactures gave 
employment to numerous artisans. Besides raw’ produce, such 
as indigo, spices and sugar, India exported to Europe manufac- 
tured cotton and silk, These manufactures must have given 
employment to numerous artisans. The following are the com-, 
ponent parts of the- amount-of-sales by the East Indian Com- 
pany in England reduced to an annual average-in the seventeen’ 
years ending 1808-9: * 


Piece goods ... eee occ ove £1,539.478. 
Organzine silk... ee ses t eee coe £13-443_ 
Pepper eee wee eee eee oes Signa 
Saltpetre oes Lai ene 60 we £180 066: 
Spices 0 be ene cco vo £112,596' 
Sugar, Indigo ... one ove eee eo £272,442: 


Coffee e0e ose one eee -- £6,674 
Muslins and calicoes used to be manufactured in almost all. 
India, especially in Bengal and the northern part of the coast 
of Coromandel. Dacca was the chief seat of the muslin manu-. 
facture. The Northern Circars and the neighbourhood of Ma-" 
sulipatam were the most distinguished for chintzes, calicoés and. 
cinghams, The artisans engaged in the manufacture of cotton. 
silk and wool were mostly, as their descendants still are, Hindus; 
and the expansion of the European trade during the Mogul rule. 
must have greatly increased their prosperity. The historian” 





* H. Murray’s “ Discoveries and Travels,” Vol II. p. 375. 
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of Firuz Shah speaks “of the happy state of the ryots, the 
goodness of their homes and furniture, and the general use of 
gold and silver ornaments by their women. . . . . He says, 
amongst other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead and 
a neat garden,” 

Nicolo di Conti who travelled about A,D. 1420, describes the 
banks of the Ganges as covered with cities and beautiful gar- 
dens. He ascended the Ganges till he came to what he calls a 
most famous and powerful city named Maurazia abounding in 
gold, silver and pearls.* Baker who came to India in the 
beginning of the 16th century speaks of it as a rich and noble 
couitry, abounding in gold and silver and is astonished at the 
swarming population, and the innumerable workmen in every 
trade and profession. 

Sebastian Manrique who travelled about 1612, mentions the 
magnificent fabrics of cotton of Bengal exported to all the 
countries of the East. He describes Dacca, then the capital 
of Bengal, as being frequented by people of every nation and 
containing upwards of 100,000 souls. He travelled from Lahore 
to Multan through a country abounding in wheat, rice, vege- 
tables, and cotton. The villages, he tells us, are numerous, 
and contain excellent inns. Tatta in Sind, where he stayed 
for a month, is described by him as being extremely rich. The 
country round is of exuberant abundance, particularly in 
wheat, rice, and cotton, in the manufacture of which at least 
two thousand looms are employed. Some silk is also produced, 
and also a beautiful species of leather, variegated with fringes 
and ornaments of silk.t 

Nicholas Graaf,a Dutch physician, who travelled through 
Bengal in 1669, describes Rajmahal as a very splendid city. 
He was much struck by its mosques, temples, and palaces, the 
gardens attached to which were considered by him to be one 
of the wonders of India. From Rajmahal he travelled by 
boat to Monghyr, and was attracted by the beauty of its white 
walls and of the towers and minarets which rose above. Patna 
appeared to him still more splendid and _ beautiful than 
Monghyr. Its trade was immense, a broad street composed 
entirely of shops, reached from one end of it to the other.} 

Mandeslo, a German, who travelled about 1638, found Broach 
to bea populous city, almost filled with weavers, who manufac- 
tured the finest cotton cloth in the province of Guzerat. On 
his way from Broach to Ahmedabad, he passed through Brodera, 
another large town- of weavers and dyers. He was much 
struck with the splendour and beauty of "Ahmedabad. the chief 
manufactures of which are those of silk and cotton. Cambay 





© Murray, of. cit p. 12. Tt Murray, of. cit. p. 99 ef seg. 
I Murray, of. c#t p.p, 168, &c. 
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appeared to him a larger city than Surat, and carried on an 
extensive trade. He found Agra, then the capital of India, to 
be twice as large as Ispahan ; a man in one day could not ride 
round the walls, The streets were handsome and spacious ; 
some, of more than a quarter of a league, were vaulted above 
for the convenience of shopkeepers, who had their goods ex- 
posed there for sale. 

Tavernier, who had repeatedly visited most parts of India, 
says that Shah Jehan reigned not so much asa king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his family and children. 
He commends the strictness of his civil government, and speaks 
highly of the security enjoyed under it, 

Pietro della Valle, who wrote about 1623, says :— 

“ Hence, generally. all live much after a genteel way; and 
they do it securely as well, because the king does not persecute 
his subjects with false accusations, nor deprive them of anything 
when he sees them live splendidly.* 

Bernier, who resided for some time in India about the middle 
of the 17th century, writes deprecatingly of the wealth of the 
people. He admits, however, “that India is like an abyss, in 
which all the gold and silver of the world are swallowed up and 
lost ; such vast quantities are continually imported thither out 
of Europe, while none ever returns ;” and “that vast quantities 
of the precious metals are employed not only in earrings, nose- 
rings, bracelets of hands and feet, and other ornaments, but in 
embroidering and embellishing the clothes alike of the Omrahs 
and of the meanest soldiers,” ¢ 

The Mahomedan princes and_ nobility led more luxurious 
lives than Hindoos of equal rank. They lived on more dainty 
dishes than the Hindoos.: The names of the various rich 
dishes now indulged in by the Hindoo aristocracy,—such as 
Qualyah, Dampukht, &c,, bespeak their Mahomedan origin. 
Abdul Faz! classifies cooked victuals under three heads,” 

First.—Those in which meat is used. 

Secondly.—Those in which meat and rice, &c., are used. 

Thirdly.—Meats with spices. 

He gives ten recipes of each kind, and from each recipe two 
to four dishes are obtainable. The Hindoos excelled, as they 
still do, in various preparations of sweets, in which milk in 
some form or other is the principal ingredient. They have 
also got many dishes of their own prepared from meat, fish, 
and vegetables. These are, however, much simpler than 
Mahomedan dishes, the introduction of which into Hindoo die- 
tary has been of doubtful advantage to health. Fortunately, 





* Elphinstone’s History of India (Ed. 1874) p. 600. 
t Murray, of. cit. p. 187. 
l Ain-t-Akbari, p. 59. 
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the richly spiced Mahomedan dishes’ are restricted to festive 
occasions even amongst the Hindoo nobility. 

Fruits were in great favour with the Mahomedans. Melons 
were imported from Kabul, apples from Samarcand, Kabul and 
Europe, and grapes from Kashmir.* 

Ice came into use during the reign of Akbar, in A.D. 1556. 
It used to be brought by land and water from the district of 
Pauhan in the northern mountains, about- 100 miles from Lahor, 
The average price of ice at Agra in Akbar’s time was about 
3% annas per seer. Abul Fazl says, that all ranks use ice 
in summer ; the nobles use it throughout the whole year.+ 

Tobacco, which is now so successfully prance and is 
universally used throughout India, was introduced in the reign 
of Akbar. It is interesting to note that, drunkard as he was, 
Jehangir published an edict against the use of tobacco, which 
he considered very harmful. 

Jehangir says in his Memoirs :— 

“ As.the smoking of tobacco had taken, a very bad effect 
upon the health and mind of many persons, I ordered that 
no one should practise the habit. My brother Shah Abbas, 
King of Persia, also being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it in Iran.”t 

The Mahomedans generally wore made up garments. There 
can be no doubt that the higher class Hindus in pre-Maho- 
medan times also used such garments. The sculptures of 
Ranchi, Amaravati, and Orissa, show sewn dresses, resembling 
the chapkan and jama of the present day. Such Sanskrit 
names as kanchuka and kanchultka for made up clothes are con- 
firmatory of this evidence. Indeed, the occurence of the 
words sucht (needle) and szvan (sewing) would indicate the 
existence of sewn habiliments, even so early as the period of 
the Rigveda.§ 

There can be little doubt, however, that, with the establish- 
ment of the Mahomedan rule, made up clothes (chapkan, 
payama, &¢.,) came into more general use than before. The 
fact that such clothes are in more habitual use amongst men and 
women in the North West, within the sphere of the influence 
of Delhi and Agra than in any other part of India, and the 

fact of the greater majority of tailors being Mahomedans, are 





© For a list of the fruits imported in Akbar’s time, see Ain-2-Akbari, 
p. 65. 

t din i Akéari, p. 56. 

t Wakiat-i Jahangir. Elliot op. cit. vol, vi. P. 357+ Asad Beg’s narra- 
tive of the first introduction of tobacco into ’ Akbar” s Court is interesting. 
Akbar expressed great surprise, and examined the tobacco which was 
made up in pipefuls. See H. M, Elliot’s History, vol. vi, pp. 166-7. 

§ See Rajendra Lal Mitra’s “ Indc-Aryan.” Vol. 1. p.p. 166 e¢ seg. 
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in favour of this view.* In Bengal, in Maharashtra, and in 
the Deccan, dhuti and chadar still form the essential compo- 
nents of the national costume. The practise of wearing a 
chapkan when going to Courts, if not originating with, was 
certainly extended in Mahomedan times. 

The Hindus do not appear to have ever excelled in painting. 
The following interesting passage, however, occurs in the Azn- 
1-Akbari.f “ Most excellent painters are now to be found, and 
masterpieces, worthy of Bihazd (a famous painter of Persia), 
may be placed by the side of the wonderful works of the Euro- 
pean painters who have attained world-wide fame. The 
minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc, now observed in pictures, are incomparable; even 
inanimate objects look as if they had life. More than a hun- 
dred painters have become famous masters of the art, whilst 
the number of those who appyoach perfection, or of those who 
are middling, is very large. TZhzs zs especially true of the Hin- 
dus ; their pictures surpass our conceptions of things. Few, 
indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them.” 

Of the Hindu painters who attained fame in the time of 
Akbar, the following are mentioned by Abul Fazl: Daswanth, 
Basawan, Kesu, Sal, Mukund, Madhu, Jogan, Mohesh, K’hem- 
karan, Tard, Haribans and Ram. A few particulars are given 
of Daswanth and Bosawan which are interesting. Daswanth 
was the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his whole life 
to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls, One day the eye of Akbar fell 
on him; and his talent was discovered. In a short time he 
surpassed all other painters and became the first of the 
age. ‘Towards the latter part of his life he became insane and 
committed suicide. Basawan is said to have been “ most ex- 
cellent” in back-grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait-painting, and several other branches ; so that 
many critics preferred him to Daswanth. 

The seclusion of the upper class Hindu women in Northern 
India in the recesses of the zenana became stricter than ever in 
Mahomedan times. Long before the establishment of the 
Mahomedan rule, ladies had their inner apartments. They 
used then to rise early, clean the house, wipe the hearth, cook 
the food, feed the children and their husbands, and then take 
their meals apart from the male members of the family, much 





Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese traveller to India (about the middle of 
the 7th century) says, that in North India ‘ where the wind was cold, 
people wore close fitting garments ” (R. C. Dutt’s History, Vol. III p, 143) 
There is some doubt from this as to how far the general use of such gare 
ments in North-Western India is attributable to Mahomedan influence. 

t Op. cit. p. 107. . 
VOL, xCVII.] 7 22 
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as they do at the present day. But their absolute seclusiog 
seems to have been then unknown.* 

The standard of chastity amongst the male members of the 
upper class Mahomedan community was never high. They were 
debauched to a degree. Akbar tried some peculiar remedial 
measures, but with what success is not known. He appointed 
a Daroga and a clerk to register the names of such as visited 
women of the town, or wanted to take them to their house. 
If anybody wanted to have a virgin, he was required to first 
apply to His Majesty and gethis permission. It is said that 
His Majesty called some of the principal women of the town 
and asked them who had deprived them of their virginity, 
After hearing their replies, seme of the principal and most re- 
nowned grandees were censured, or punished, several to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Though the Koran abjures drinking, the royalty and aris- 
tocracy amongst the Mahomedans, especially during the Mogul 
period, were greatly addicted to it. All the Emperors and 
Princes of that dynasty, with the sole exception probably of 
Aurangzeb, drank, and some of them to the greatest excess, 
Akbar laid down strict punishments for drunkenness and riot- 
ing. He established a wine shop near the palace, and put 
the wife of his porter in charge of it. He fixed the price of 
wine, and any sick person could get it by sending his own 
name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. But, as Badaoni observes, “ people sent in 
fictitious names and got supplies of wine, for who could 
strictly enquire into such a matter?’ Babar, the founder of the 
Mogul dynasty, records many drinking parties in his Memoirs ; 
and there is good reason to suspect that his indulgence in 
wine shortened his life. The Emperor Jahangir says in his 
“ Memoirs, ” that, after having taken to wine-drinking, he took 
more and more from day to day, until wine of the grape had 
no effect upon him. He then had recourse to spirit drinking ; 
and in the course of nine years he got up to twenty cups of 
double distilled spirits, weighing no less than six seers! + 
His brother Prince Danyal died of excessive drinking, 

“In the brief reign of Jehandar,” says Kleafi Khan,t “ violence 
and debauchery had full sway. . . . . There seemed to be 
a likelihood that Kazzs would turn toss-pots, and Mu/ftis 
become tipplers.” Jehandar had sunk so low, that he used te 
go out with his favourite mistress and boon companions in a 
cart to enjoy himself in the markets and drinking shops. 

The vices of the Courts must have had a demoralising effect 





* See R. C. Dutt’s “ History of Ancient India,” Vol. III, p. 330. 
t Waki-at-¢ Jehangir. Elliot’s History, Vol. VI p. 342. 
{ Elliot of. c##. Vol VII p. 432. 
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upon those Hindus who were within the sphere of its influence, 
though the exact extent of this effect is not ascertainable. 

Such social practices as early marriage and sati amongst the 
upper class Hindoos had come into vogue before the establish- 
ment of the Mahomedan rule. Even in the Manu-samhitd, 
we have indications that girls were married, though under some- 
what exceptional circumstances, even before the age of puberty. 
Widow burning is unknown both to Manu and Yajnabalkya. 
It was, however, a settled custom in the eleventh century ; we 
are told by Alberuni, that ‘‘ Hindus marry at a very young 
age, and that if a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man; she has only to chose between two things— 
either to remain a widow as long as she lives, or burn herself.” 
With regard to early marriage, the Mahomadan practice must 
have tended to establish it more firmly. 

Akbar forbade boys to marry before the age of 16, and girls 
before 14, “ because the offspring of early marriages is weakly.’* 
But the mention of these orders is of the most casual character, 
and it is doubtful how far they were obeyed by either the 
Mahomedans or the Hindus. 

Several of the Mahomedan Emperors, however, discouraged 
Sati, and adopted measures to prevent its abuse as far as 
possible. Akbar appointed inspectors in every city and dis- 
trict, who were to watch carefully over all cases of widow 
burning, and to prevent any woman being forcibly burnt. A case 
is mentioned in the Akbarnama + which strikingly illustrates 
Akbar’s humanity and love of justice. On the death of Jai 
Mal (an officer in his service) his wife was unwilling to burn ; but 
her son, Udai Sing, with a party of his bigoted friends, resolved 
upon the sacrifice. The matter came to the Emperors know- 
ledge, and his humanity made him fear that, if he sent messen- 
gers to stop the proceedings, some delay might occur, so he 
mounted his horse, rode with all speed to the place, and saved 
the widow. 

With regard to amusements, the game of Chaugan (hockey) 
appears to have been very fashionable with the Moguls. Abul 
Fazl expresses unbounded admiration for it. ‘“ Superficial 
observers,” says he, “look upon this game as a mere amuse- 
ment, and consider it a mere play ; but men of more exalted 
views see in it a means of learning promptitude and decision. 
. . « »« . Externally the game adds to the splendour of 
the Court, but viewed from a higher point, it reveals con- 
cealed talents.” Pigeon-flying was in great favour. Presents of 
pigeons used to be sent by the kings of Iran and Turan. 
Akbar is said to have made pigeon-flying a study. 





a 


* Ain-t-Akbari, p. 195. 
Tt Elliot’s History, Vol. VI, p, 69. 
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The games of chawpar and of chandal mandal were played 
with dice. The latter is said to have been invented by Akbar, 
There were, besides, the old game of chess, and various games 
of cards. Animal fights were encouraged by the Imperial 
Court at Delhi, and used to attract large concourses of people, 
Akbar kept one hundred and one fighting deer. The manner 
of fighting of this animal is described in the Ain-i-Akbar as 
being very interesting, its method of stooping down and rising 
up again being a source of great amusement. There were also 
buffalo-fights, goat-fights, cow-fights and cock-fights. Betting 
was allowed, but regulated by Akbar according to the rank 
of the party betting. A commander of one thousand is al- 
lowed to bet six smohars on a deer, but on cows and rams only 
two. A commander of ten, however, may bet only 8 rupees on 
a deer, ' 

Though against the Mahomedan law, music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was encouraged by the Mahomedans, The 
Kashmir school of music was founded by Irani and Turani, 
musicians patronised by Zain-ul-Abidin, King of Kashmir, 
We read of many Hindu musicians of note during the reigns 
of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan. Miydn Tansen was a 
Hindu convert to Mahomedanism ; R&ém Das, was for some time 
with Bairam Khan, from whom he once received a reward 
of a ldkh of rupees. His son, Sdir Das, was also a singer of 
note; Jagannath was one of the Court vocalists during the 
reign of Shah Jehan. He was weighed in silver and received 
4,500 rupees. The bigoted Aurangzeb, following the letter of 
the Mahomedan law, ordered the dismissal of the Court singers 
and musicians. The historian Khafi Khan mentions a curious 
incident after the order had been given. The Court musicians 
brought a bier in front of the palace and wailed so loud as to 
attract the Emperor’s attention. He came tothe window and 
enquired whom they had on the bier. They said, “ Melody is 
dead, and we are going to the graveyard.” “ Very well,” said 
the Emperor “make the grave deep, so that neither voice nor 
echo may issue from it.” 


P, N. BosE, B, Sc. (Lond.) 














ArT. VIIIL—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT. 
VIIl. 
(Continued from the Calcutta Review for July, 1893.) 


HOOGHLY DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS OF THE 
COMPANY’S RULE, 


HE appropriation of the surplus town-duties to purposes 
of public improvement had produced its desired effect, 
and both Hooghly and Chinsura looked much better than 
before. In a report dated March, 1838, the Magistrate 
stated that these towns presented “ an appearance of neatness 
and regularity not often observable in the towns of the Lower 
Provinces.” But, while rejoicing at his success, he did not 
forget that such “ neatness and regularity” could not last long 
unless they were kept up by proper supervision. Accordingly, 
we find that there were six conservancy-carts, with sweepers, 
costing Rs. 80 a month, and two ameens on Rs. 10 a month to 
look after the repairs of the roads and to prevent encroach- 
ments. And not only were the towns thus sedulously cared for, 
the villages also had due share of attention paid to them. The 
Dhaniakhali Road,* which passes through a thickly-populated 
and fertile region, was commenced in 1838. A_ peculiar 
interest attaches to this road, as it was mainly con- 
structed with funds raised by public subscription, and as the 
supervision of the expenditure of these funds was entrusted to 
a committee of six. well-known zemindarst of the District, 
thereby laying the foundation stone of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment edifice, which took nearly half a century in building. To 
crown all these beneficial movements, the commercial Resi- 
denciest were abolished, thereby opening up private enter- 
prise to the District. 
By this time the judicial machinery had been placed within 





* This ro.d, which commences at Khudnia, is, after forming the western 
portion of the southern boundary of the town, crossed by the East Indian 
Railway line at a short distance from the Hooghly Railway station, whence 
it runs westward as far as Tarkeswar. 

t Poran Chandra Roy of Makhalpore, Chhaku Ram Singh of Bhastara, 
Roy Radhagobindo Singh of Hatishala, a/¢as Bosho, Jagomohan Seal of 
Chinsura, Kali Kinkar Palit of Amarpore, and last, though not least, 
Joy Kissen Mookerjee of Uttarpara. The road, important as it was, 
would appear to have been finished by the end of the year 1839. 

t The rules for the conduct of the commercial Residents and Agents were 
embodied in Regulation XXXI of 1793, which, having been partially 
repealed by two subsequent Regulations, was at last wholly repealed by 
Act VIII of 1868. 
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easy reach of the people. The Moonsiffee system* had fully 
developed in the District, and in 1839 + we find no less than 
nine Moonsiffs dispensing justice according to law, equity and 
good conscience. Besides the Moonsiffs, there were the Sudder 
Amin, and the Principal Sudder Amin who were stationed at 
the head quarters. All these officers, together with the Zillah 
Judge as their chief, formed the entire body of the civil judi- 
ciary of the District, 

The District, it was true, had made considerable progress in 
many respects, but in the matter of securing safety to person 
and property it had advanced only a little. Mr. Samuells had 
tried hard to improve the village police, which certainly needed 
reform, but he could effect very little in that direction, The 
fact was that he was much in advance of the age in which he 
lived, and that most of his projects did not reach the stage of 
action. But there was one very important measure, the seed of 
which he sowed with some success :—This was the initiation of 
the Municipal system, properly so-called, Under his auspices 
a meeting was held by the inhabitants of Hooghly, Chinsura 
and Chandernagore in June 1840, f at which the first Munici- 
pal Committee was elected.6€ Notwithstanding considerable 





* The posts of Moonsiffs were created in 1793, and those of Sudder 
Amins in 1803. This state of things continued up to 1836, when by Act 
VIII the posts of Principal Sudder Amins were created. In 1868 the law 
relating to native Judges was again amended and consolidated by Act XVI 
ofthat year. The principal changes made by this Act were, that the office 
of Sudder Amins was abolished ; the designation of * Subordinate Judge” 
was substituted for that of “ Principal Sudder Amin,” and the jurisdiction 
of Moonsiffs was extended to all original suits cognizable by the Civil 
Courts, of which the subject matter does not exceed in amount or value one 
thousand rupees. Act XVI of 1868 was amended by Act II of 1870, and both 
these Acts were repealed by the Bengal Civil Courts Act (VI of 1871) which, 
with certain modifications made by a subsequent Act, is substantially 
the law relating to the District and Subordinate Civil Courts in Bengal. 

The Moonsiffs were at first paid by commission. Afterwards, on the 
abolition of such fees by Act V of 1835, their pay was fixed at Rs. 100 
rising to Rs. 150 ; but as they could ill afford to maintain their position 
with such small pay, most of them swerved from the path of rectitude, and 
supplied their wants by unfair means. Baboo Hurro Chandra Ghose, 
however, was an honorable exception. He was distinguished no less for 
his ability than for his integrity, and, in recognition of both, was afterwards 
appointed Sudder Amin of Hooghly. Baboo Protap Chandra Ghose, the 
popular Registrar of Calcutta, is his son. 

+ These Moonsiffs were stationed at Hooghly, Nauserai, Mohanad, 
Baidyabati, Rajapore, Dwarhatta, Kheerpoy, Bali and Uluberia. A change 
has since taken place in the locale, the present Moonsiffee centres being at 
Serampore, Howrah, Uluberia, Amta and Jehanabad, besides the Sudder 
station of Hooghly. The number of suits having increased enormously, 
there has been a corresponding increase in the number of Moonsiffs, viz. 
from nine to fifteen. ; 

t In the month following the Bengali Gazette was first printed and 
published at Serampore by Dr. Marshman. 

§ Vide Mr. Toynbee’s Administration, p.p. 125-26 
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opposition on the part of the common people, who, not 
understanding its real object, took it to be a preliminary 
to fresh taxation, the Committee lingered on, and, after 
its term was over, was re-elected in February 1842, Its 
first act after its re-election was the most reasonable and 
sensible one, of asking the Magistrate to move Government to 
define more clearly its duties, powers and responsibilities. The 
outcome of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842—the 
first purely Municipal law in Bengal—“ to make better provi- 
sion for purposes connected with the public health and con- 
venience.” The local Municipality is now a well-accomplished 
fact, and surely it speaks much in favor of the sagacity and 
foresight of Mr. Samuells, who had laid its foundations under 
such adverse circumstances. 

While Mr, Samuells was busy planning his measures of 
reform, the Collector, Mr. Troyer, got into a scrape in 
consequence of the wickedness of the stamp-vendors. The 
system was then in force, under which the vendors on furnish- 
ing securities were allowed to take stamps on credit. This prac- 
tice had been in operation for a long time, and all previous 
Collectors appeared to think that it was working well. But 
the evil, which had been gradually increasing in magnitude, at 
last became too big for concealment, and it was found that the 
stamp-vendors had fallen into arrears amounting to no less 
than Rs. 21,197. The sale of their securities being found quite 
insufficient to cover the deficit, the Collector was ordered to 
make good the balance. But this officer showed vefy clearly 
that, having been in the District. only for a short time,;he could 
not justly be held liable for misdeeds which must have been 
in operation from before his time. Being impressed with the 
force and reasonableness of his explanation, and not seeing its 
way to distributing the deficit among the several Collectors, 
the Government ordered it to be written off. While the 
Collectorate was thus put out of joint by the rascality 
of the stamp-vendors, the country at large was terrorised by 
the ruffianism of the dacoits, Taking advantage of the power- 
lessness and corruptibility of the Police, these dangerous 
characters infested the land and kept all good citizens in 
constant dread and alarm. The Grand Trunk Road * be- 





* This road commences from Sulkea and runs towards the North- 
West Provinces, vié Burdwan. It was proceeded with gradually, its 
history beginning as far back as 1804. In 1829 it appears to have been 
first used by troops in preference to the old Benares Road, and the Military 
authorities speak of itas “the new route.” This royal road of India— 
the smooth bowling green of Sir Charlies Wood—earned for Lord William 
Bentinck the singularly inappropriate soubriquet of Ws/liam the Conqueror, 
in Consequence of his having metalled it with kuwker. Dr. Russell compares 
It to “a great white straight. sibband.” ‘The road cost, in round numbers, 
fifty lacs of rupees. | : 
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tween Hooghly and Magra was so unsafe, that the Magistrate 
found it necessary to send a European head-constable with 
four burkundazes to patrol it. Not to speak of natives, who were 
maltreated in every possible way, even Europeans were attack- 
ed with impunity. About this time Mr. Samuells left the 
District, and his place was taken by Mr. S. Wauchope. But 
the ravages of the dacoits being daily on the increase, the 
latter officer, who had the reputation of being a first-class detec- 
tive, was appointed Dacoity Commissioner, when Mr. G, P. Ley- 
cester * was put in charge of the Magistracy, During the incum- 
bency + of this officer, the Deputy Governor of Bengal visited 
Hooghly. As such gubernatorial visits were “ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between,” there was an unusually large gathering, 
and the town presented a grand spectacle, Mr. Leycester 
remained in the District for a pretty considerable period. The 
soldiers stationed in the Chinsura Barrack having become a 
positive nuisance to the inhabitants, the able Secretary of the 
Municipality, Baboo Ishan Chandra Banerjee, addressed a 
feeling letter to him in March 1842, and he took prompt steps 
to remove it. Indeed, he was always mindful of the interest 
and well-being of the people whom Government had placed 
under his charge. 

The duties of the Magistrate having by this time considerably 
increased, it became absolutely necessary to relieve him of a 
portion of the burden. Accordingly, Howrah was cut out from 
Hooghly, and formed into a separate Magistracy. The Govern- 
ment orders sanctioning this separation bear date the 27th 
February, 1843. Mr. Williams Taylor§ was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of the newly-formed Zillah, with jurisdiction 
over Howrah and Sulkea. He was allowed Rs. 250 for 
establishment, and he began holding his Court in the build- 
ing which in later days was used by the Magistrate of the 
24 Pergunnahs. Mr, Taylor was succeeded by Mr. G. F., 
Cockburn || in 1845, in which year certain villages appertain- 








© He was, if our information is right, the son of Mr. W. Leycester, who 
was the Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewani Adalat till the 1st April 1831. 

t+ In January 1841. 

t In this year Lord Ellenborough created the post of Deputy Magis- 
trate, as Lord Bentinck had created the post of Deputy Collector ten 
years before. Baboo Roma Prosad Roy, who afterwards so much dis- 
tinguished himself, was the first Deputy Collector of Hooghly, and he took 
part in the memorable meeting of 1840, at which the first Municipal Com- 
mittee was appointed. In 1842 he was put in charge of the District during 
the Collector’s iliness, the /rs¢# instance probably of a native Deputy 
Collector being in such charge. 

§ This gentleman rose to be a Divisional Commissioner, in which 
capacity he rendered yeoman’s service during the dark days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. 

|| This officer rose to be a District Judge, in which capacity he gained 
a good name in Sylhet. 
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ing to Baidyabati thana were transferred to Howrah. Some 
further additions have since been made, and, as it now stands, 
Howrah is well worthy of being called a zillah, but its sepa- 
ration from Hooghly is only partial, its fiscal duties having 
all along been performed by the Collector of the parent 
District. 

David Money’s is an honoured name in the District. He 
succeeded Mr. G. Sterling in the Collectorate, and presided 
over it for a considerable period. In securing lasting popu- 
larity he is equally fortunate with the father of the Hooghly 
Collectors, Mr. W. H. Belli, and the memory of both 
these deserving officers is still cherished with the most 
heart-felt respect. While Mr. Money was in charge of the 
Collectorate, Mr. Whitworth Russell was the Civil and 
Sessions Judge. The latter officer, too, remained in the 
District for a long time, and by his ability and integrity 
earned a good name, which is not likely to be forgotten, the 
more so as it is kept in constant remembrance by his fine 
portrait,* which graces the Judge’s office. He hada very able 
Dewan in the person of Krishna Chandra Chowdhury, who 
for his long meritorious services was, while enjoying pension, 
honoured with the then very rare, now very common, title of 
Roy Bahadur, and was also invested with a rich £hz/a?t, or robe 
of honour. The influence of the Dewan over his master was 
very great indeed, but he always took great care not to abuse 
it. True it is, he did not know English, but he possessed strong 
common sense and_had such_a fine judicial head that the Judge 
was only too glad to avail himself of his valuable assistance in 
deciding intricate points of law and fact. 

Mr Money and Mr. Russell did not, however, gain such 
enviable popularity by merely performing the functions of their 
respective offices with ability and integrity ; they always took 
great interest in the mental welfare of the people. They 
were warm advocates of native education, and encouraged the 
cause of science and literature in the best possible way they 
could. In 1845, Mr. James Esdaile made some experiments 
in medical mesmerism in their presence, and, as the attempts 
proved pretty successful, and met their approval, the experi- 
ments were repeated in subsequent years.f Mr. Money used 
also to award gold medals to the best students of the Hooghly 
College, In 1853, as well as in 1854, the illustrious Dwarka 





* From the inscription at its foot it appears that he was Judge of Hooghly 
from 15th March 1841 to 5th January 1853, 

t As long as the learned Doctor remained in India, the cause of mes- 
merism fared well. But with his return to England in 1851, it fell through, 
in consequence of, as Dr. Buddun Chunder Chowdhury says, “a majority 
of medical men giving preference to chloroform in operative surgery.” 
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Nauth Mitter, whose life was one continued series of brilliant 
intellectual triumphs, carried off his gold medal, thereby giv- 
ing rise to that good feeling which culminated when both of 
them were in the Sudder Dewani Adalat, the patron presiding 
on the bench, the protégé practising at the bar. Mr, Money’s 
tenure of office in the Sudder Court was, however, not long, 
as he was obliged through ill-health to retire before the happy 
union of the Supreme and the Sudder Courts took place. It is 
stated by Dwarka Nauth’s friend and biographer, Baboo Deno- 
bandhoo Sandyal, that, on the day on which Mr. Money sat for 
the last time on the Sudder Bench, he took his young favourite 
into his private chamber, and prefigured in glowing colours the 
glorious future which awaited him, if God only spared his life, 
He then grasped his hands and shook them warmly.* 

Mr. Wauchope had well begun his career as Dacoity Com- 
missioner, but it was no easy thing to repress in a short time 
gang-robbery which had assumed such a gigantic shape. Cer- 
tain it is, Darogahs had been stationed in all the principal 
villages from the time of Lord Cornwallis, but in ninty-nine cases 
out of a hundred, they abused their power and authority, and, 
so far from trying to check crime, they tacitly encouraged it 
by their culpable connivance. As for the village watch, in- 
stead of being a safeguard to the people, it was the chief source 
of their molestation.f The evil began to be felt more keenly 
as time rolled on, and before half a dozen years had elapsed, a 
very important provision was made for the greater efficiency of 
administration in the Mofussil. This was the establishment of 
sub-divisions in 1845, a year memorable for the addition of 
Serampore to British India} Mr. (afterwards Sir) Louis 
Stewart Jackson § was stationed at Dwarhatta as sub-divisional 
officer of the present Serampore sub-division ; and Baboo Issur 





* Life of Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, p. 54. 

+ Mr. Brodie, in his report on the crime in the Hooghly District in 1814, 
thus condemns the village watchmen: “The greater number of robberies 
and dacoities are done by the village watchmen, who select houses from 
which the males are absent. No nightly watch is kept up by them, and 
few robberies occur in this district, unless actively aided or secretly abetted 
by them.” What was true in 1814, was with some little modifications also 
true in 1843. The ostensible protectors were in many cases the real des- 
troyers. 

t At this time Sir Henry Hardinge—the one-handed heromwas Gos 
vernor-General of India. He won his laurels by demolishing the formidable 
Sikh army. Great warrior as he was, he was not the less an encourager 
of popular education. During his rule a hundred and one Bengali schools, 
bearing his proud name, were planted in different parts of the country. 
— Hardinge returned to England in 1848, after having been raised to the 

eeiace. 

§ This distinguished officer was afterwards elevated to the High Court 
bench which he adorned for many years. He then retired on pension and 
died only lately. 
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Chunder Ghosal, * who is so well known as a model Deputy 
Magistrate, was sent to Kheerpoy to take charge of the sub- 
division now called Jehanabad.t 

Simultaneously with the ravages made by the dacoits, did 
the elements carry on their warfare with great fury. In June 
1842 there was a cyclone, in which among other damage, a 
fleet of Government arsenal boats was wrecked. The country 
had barely recovered from the shock thus given to it, when it 
was overtaken in August 1844, by a serious flood which, in 
violence and the amount of injury done by it, was only second 
to the memorable flood of 1823. The river Damudar burst its 
banks and bunds in several places, and the villages all round 
were inundated The waters even reached Chinsura and 
Hooghly and filled the ditches and drains of those towns. 
This flood was also followed by drought, and their joint agency 
caused much distress and mortality. It seemed that inunda- 
tion had become chronic in the country, as there was another 
flood in September, 1845. It was described by one officer as 
“ frightful,” and the damages done by it were very great. Like 
that in the year preceding, it too was followed by drought, and 
not a drop of rain fell between the end of August and the 
second week of October. Distress and increase of crime were 
anticipated in the cold weather of 1846; and the people had 
already begun to flock to Calcutta and Serampore for work. 
It does not, however, appear that any relief measures were 
adopted to meet these repeated calamities. The probability is 
that the consequences, serious as they were, were of a merely 
temporary character, and that the country soon recovered its 
usual condition, ~~ edd 

There was comparative calm in Hooghly for some time, when 
allon a sudden a terrible storm was raised. It commenced 
brewing in Calcutta, but its greatest fury was felt in this place, 
Raja Radha Kanta Deva, the metropolitan head of the Hindoo 
community, had established a market near his dwelling house 
at Shova Bazar, and it proved a successful concern. Baboo 
Baikantha Nath Moonsheet of Taki became jealous of the 





* This gentleman belonged to the renowned Ghosal family of Calcutta, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the Bhukailas House, 

+ In later times Baboo Issur;Chunder Mitter distinguished himself at 
Jehanabad. He has since retired from Government service, and has been 
enjoying a well-earned pension for some time. 

I Baboo Baikantha Nath was the very reverse of Raja Radha Kanto, 
lattialism and litigation being his favourite pursuits. Some years after, 
he was implicated in a murder case, and on coming to know that a warrant 
of arrest had been issued against him, he fled into the French Settlement 
at Chandernagore. There he lived like a prince, and such was the power 
of his purse, that the English authorities failed to bring him to book. He 
died a voluntary exile in 1262 B, S. 
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Raja’s success, and with a view to thwarting him, established, in 
the beginning of 1848, a rival market in the vicinity.* As the 
success of a market depends upon the number of persons who re- 
sort to it for sale of their garden produce, each party tried to 
secure as many such people as they could for their respective 
inarkets. In this way several skirmishes were fought between the 
men of these rival zemindars on the bank of the Bali Khal, by 
which Mofussil vendors come down to Calcutta, But these skir- 
mishes were only preliminaries to the great fight that was to decide 
which of the two markets should stand. At last, the fatal 
day of 11th July dawned. Both parties had mustered strong 
at Monohurpur, a small village situated on the Bali Khal be- 
tween Bali and Jonai. The Raja was assisted by Rutton Roy 
of Narail, while the Moonshee Baboos were assisted by Rutton’s 
first cousin and enemy, Gurudas Roy. The zemindars them- 
selves were not present on the spot, but were represented by 
their respective agents, who took the actual lead in the whole 
affair. The combatants were almost equally matched, and their 
number was a legion. In fact, the combat looked like a little 
bit of a battle. Rashu Pal headed the Raja’s party, while Ram 
Doyal Singh led the Taki party. Both these leaders were re- 


markable for their giant “make and might,” and their heavy clubs 
dealt death at every stroke. The fight commenced at five 


o’clock in the morning, and lasted for four mortal hours. Victory 
at first seemed to lean to the side of the Moonshees, but when 
in the thickest of the battle Ram Doyal was lanced by a sturdy 
spearman, the tide was turned on the Rajah’s side. Seeing 
their stalwart chief laid low on the ground, the Taki party 
took to their heels, leaving the Raja’s people victorious on the 
field. 

As the affray, or Bakamdanga, as it was called in the court 
slang of the day, was of avery aggravated character, and as 
two persons were killed and a great many wounded, the matter 
before long came to the notice of the constituted authorities, but 
Baka-ullah, the Darogah of Chanditala, was directed to hold a 
local enquiry. Baikantha Nath Moonshee tried hard to impli- 
cate Radhakanta and, strange to say, he succeeded in 
doing so to acertain extent, although, as a matter of fact, he 
was perfectly innocent. The Raja was hauled up before the 
Joint Magistrate of Serampore on a charge of aiding and abet- 
ting the affray. As he was the recognised head of the Hindoo 
community in Calcutta, almost all big folk came to Serampore 





© The joint-editors of the Sabdakalpadruma, in a short life of the 
Raja which they published in 1859, however, give a different account of 
the cause of the affray, They say that it originated “ from the rival claims of 
two parties (one of which was the Moonshee and the other a perfect 
stranger to the Raja) to a certain share in the farming of the same village.” 
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in the hope of assisting their chief. Mr. Gordon Young was 
then in charge of the Serampore sub-division. He was a 
sensible man and was well worthy of succeeding Mr. L. S. 
Jackson in the post he held. At the outset he acted very pro- 
perly, and after some witnesses had been examined, remarked 
that a strong case of a/zbz had been established, and that it was 
not necessary for the Raja to attend again until officially requir- 
ed. But before a fortnight elapsed, a change came over his 
mind, and the Raja was ordered to attend and was treated very 
unbecomingly. Although the offence was bailable by law, and 
bail to any amount was forthcoming, yet he was sent to Aajut. 
It is true, the Raja was not consigned to the ordinary cell of 
an undertrial prisoner, but was lodged in a room standing upon 
the compound of the Joint Magistrate’s own quarters, but this 
little favour, which was shown in consideration of his high rank, 
did not in any way take off from the grave indignity to which 
he was subjected by being sent to ajut. No time was lost in 
moving the Nizamat Adalat, and the Raja, as had been expected, 
was ordered to be enlarged on bail.* This interference with his 
order naturally irritated the Joint Magistrate, and he, believing 
that a primd facte case had been made out against the Raja, 
sent him up for trial before the Sessions Court at Hooghly. 
The two regular Sessions Judges having declined to hold 
the trial, Mr. Robert Torrens of the Civil Service, was ap- 
pointed Special Sessions Judge to try the case. Almost all 
the well-known barristers of Calcutta were engaged on the one 
side or the other. The trial commenced on the 19th 
October and occupied thirty-seven days. And after con- 
sidering all the evidence and circumstances, the Judge came to. 
the conclusion that the charge had no foundation in truth, and 
that the Raja had been unnecessarily dragged into Court. 
He was accordingly acquitted.f This honourable acquittal 
of the Raja, which was pronounced on the 26th November, 
was a source of great satisfaction to his friends and relatives, 
Not to speak of the natives generally, who congratulated 
him on the occasion, and even high European officials did 
not fail to express their pleasure at the successful termi- 
nation of his case. -No less a personage than Sir Herbert 
Maddock, K. T., the then Deputy Governor of Bengal, in a 





* Sir Robert Barlow in passing the order animadverted strongly on 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Joint Magistrate and on the abuse of dis- 
cretionary power in the hands of inexperienced executive officers. 

t On hearing this very just decision of the Judge, the Raja who had, 
throughout the whole trial, preserved a dignity of demeanour which only 
conscious innocence and firm faith in a just Providence inspire, rose up 
from his seat and complimented him by quoting a couplet from the cele- 
brated Persian poet, Sadi, in praise of King Nushirwan, whose blessed 
name still survives for justice, although ages have passed since he died. 
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letter dated 14th January 1849, thus wrote to him :—“I wish 
you would call upon me to-morrow or the next day. You 
have had my sympathy in your late misfortune, and I wish 
to congratulate you on the honourable acquittal which you 
have received.”* 

The temporary excitement which had been created in the 
town by the trial of Raja Radha Kanta subsided with his 
honourable acquittal ; but the chronic anxiety in which the 
people of the District had been living in consequence of the 
repeated ravages of the dacoits was not a whit diminished. 
Mr. Wauchope had entered upon his career as Dacoity 
Commissioner in right good earnest, but his first attempts, 
as we have already observed, had not proved successful. In 
fact, the dacoits emboldened by his failures to capture them, 
continued their depredations with greater freedom and fearless- 
ness. By this time sub-divisions had been established, and 
able executive officers placed in charge of them. Having got 
such powerful allies to back him, Mr. Wauchope renewed 
his attempts with the aid of the gozudahs, but as the dacoits 
carried on a sort of guerilla warfare, he still found it very 
difficult to capture them. In this way some years passed 
without his being able to do anything. Indeed, the effect 
would seem to have been in the other way. In no year 
down to 1849 did the number of dacoities committed in 
the district come up to one hundred, but after that year 
the number went on increasing, till, in 1852, it rose to one 
hundred and twenty-eight. This terrible state of things, 
which would have damped the spirit of an ordinary man, 
only served to brace the energies of Mr. Wauchope 





* Radha Kanta was born in 1783 ; made Raja Bahadur in 1837; and 
was created K. C. S. I. in 1866. In the year following, he died a saint’s 
death in holy Brindabun. Bholanath Chandra in his “ 7ravels of a 
Hindoo,”’ while noticing the notabilities who were present at the Grand 
Durbar which was held by Lord Canning at Agra on the 20th November 
1858, thus describes Raja Radha Kanta. “ There, too, was one who com- 
manded the general respect of his countrymen for his venerableness, 
his rectitude, and his remarkable consistency. In youth his habits must 
have been temperate, and to his temperance does he owe his singularly 
green old age. Long has he passed his eightieth year, but he still retains 
the vigour of his body and mind. Toiling- for half a century in the 
cause of his nation’s education and well-being, and bequeathing a literary 
legacy for distant unborn generations, he had retired to a quiet haven to 
spend the evening of his life. But his sovereign had reserved honours 
for him, and quitting his seclusion, his peace, and his prayers, he had 
once more come before the world to receive those honours. It is long 
that Bengal had ceased to have her national historic character, and the 
name next to that of Ram Mohun Roy, that shall adorn our historic 
pare, is that of the author of the Suddo Kulpo Droom.” Vol. II p.p. 
400-7. 
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whose long experience enabled him to direct them in the 
right course.* 

He found out the forest retreats of the dacoits and attacked 
them in their solitary strongholds. There were many passages- 
at-arms between the two parties, but at length the peace-seekers 
prevailed over the peace-breakers, Many of the dacoits were 
captured and their gangs broken up, and the country was res- 
tored to peace which it had lost for so many years. This 
hero of a hundred fights got his laurels, and his name deservedly 
became a household word in the land, His vigilance induced 
the famous author of the “ Meghanathbadha Kabya” to nick- 
name him “Sam Watch-up,” and the system of espionage 
adopted by him earned for him the proud title of “ The Indian 
Fouché.”*+ 

While the District was suffering from the continued depreda- 
tions of the dacoits, the cause of native education received 
a rude shock from the death of Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, 
in 1850. The same fell disease which had carried off David 
Hare in 1842 also swept away this next best friend of the 
natives. Mr. Bethune was not only President of the Coun- 
cil of Education, but also Law Member of the Supreme 





* About this time Gour Vediya gained great notoriety by his daring 
deeds. He lived on the other side of the river, within the jurisdiction 
of the Naihatithana. Though inferior to the great robber-chief, Radha, 
in prowess and influence, Gour was not an ordinary mortal. Many 
wonderful feats were performed by him, and well-to-do people stood so 
much in dread of him that they used to make him yearly allowance accord- 
ing to their respective means. It was he who committed dacoity in the 
house of Madhab Chandra Datta, which was almost within a stone’s 
throw of the Military-cantonments at Chinsura, and carried off considerable 
property both in cash and, jewellery. It was said that even while he 
had to pass his nights at the Police station under strict surveillance, he 
more than once managed to commit dacoities without even giving rise 
to the least suspicion of his having done so. His widow died only lately, 
and his son Bechu is still alive, but he is a quiet sort of man, and earas 
his livelihood by the sweat of his brow, 

+ After he had restored peace to the District, Mr. Wauchope was 
appointed Additional Judge of East Burdwan, whence he was transferred 
to Hooghly in the same capacity about the middie of 1865. This office 
he held for several years, till he was made Police Commissioner of Calcutta, 

t The General Committee of Public Instruction was appointed on 
17th July 1823 On 7th March, 1835, Lord Bentinck in Council recorded 
a resolution directing the promotion of European science and literature 
by means of English education alone. This resolution having caused 
great dissatisfaction, his successor, Lord Auckland, recorded a minute on 
29th November 1839. adopting English and the vernacular as media of in- 
struction till a series of good vernacular books were prepared. The Educa- 
tion Despatch of 1853. which was promulgated in India on 18th July 1854, 
settled this vexed question, by declaring that “ our object is to extend Euro- 
pean knowledge throughout all classes of people,” and that “this object 
must be effected by means of the English language in the higher branches 
of instruction, and bv that of the vernacular languages of India to the great 
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Council of India, and in his dual capacity he has rendered 
immense service to the cause both of Education and of Legis- 
lation. His successor in the Supreme Council effected many 
reforms towards the material prosperity of the country. The 
Telegraph was introduced in 1852,* and was followed by the 
universal use of half-anna postage stamps. 

The Charter of the Honourable East India Company was 
renewed for the last time in 1853, not for a definite period, but 
only for so long as Parliament should see fit. 

On this occasion the number of Directors was reduced, and 
their patronage as regards appointments to the Civil Service 
was taken away, to make room for the principle of selection by 
competitive examination. Bengal was placed under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and Mr. Halliday,] afterwards Sir Frederick 
James Halliday, was appointed its first Lieutenant-Governor, 
in 1854. 

This year, which saw so many good things done, also 
witnessed a sight the like to which had never been witnessed 
before. This was the opening of the East Indian Railway.§ 
The trial trip was made in July, and the line was regularly 
opened to Hooghly on the 15th August, and, two months later, 
extended to Burdwan. But as every human good has its attend- 
ant evil, the facilities which the railroad afforded for travel, 
brought down desperate characters from the North-West. Some 
of these rufhans soon made their appearance in this part of 
Bengal, and in December a horrible murder was committed. 
Availing himself of the Christmas holidays, Baboo Madhab 
Chandra Datta of Chinsura came down from Calcutta on the 
evening of the 24th December. While he was driving home in 
a hackney carriage, accompanied by his son-in-law, Sreenath 





mass of the people.” The Calcutta University and the Grant-in-Aid 
Schools in Bengal were the results of this famous Despatch, which has 
immortalised Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for India. 
This University was established under Act II of 1857, when William Gor- 
don Young was the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and Hodgson 
Pratt and Henry Woodrow, Inspectors of Schools. The first Chancellor 
was Lord Canning, and the first Vice-Chancellor was Sir James William 
Colvile, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

* Act XXXIV for regulating the establishment and mannagement of 
Electric Telegraphs in India was, however, not passed until late in the 
year 1854. 

+ The Hindoo Patriot was started by the talented Harish Chandra 
Mookerjee in 1853, and after his death in 1861 was conducted by that 
self-made man, the illustrious Kristo Das Pal. Itis now in the editorial 
charge of Baboo Rajkumar Sarbadhikari, who has converted it into a 
daily paper. 

t Mr Halliday was for some time Magistrate of Hooghly. His son is 
now a member of the Board of Revenue. 

§ The enactment relating to Railways in India is Act XVII of 1854. 
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Mullick, some up-country people, probably five in number, way- 
laid him near Jiban Pal’s garden. His son-in-law, who was on 
the coach-box, jumped down and ran for his life into a neigh- 
bouring paddy field. He was not pursued, as the object of the 
way-layers was to take away the life of old Madhab Datta. 
The latter, being left alone in the carriage, defended himself for 
some time by holding fast the bars, but was at length obliged 
to give in, when he was shot dead like a dog. As the murdered 
man was not on good terms with his son, Gurudas, suspicion 
pointed to him. But, no other circumstance cropping up at 
the time to confirm the suspicion, the matter was allowed 
to drop, through not until some rich offerings had been made 
in the Police pagoda. In the Mutiny year, however, two 
up-country roughs came down to Gurudas’s house at Calcutta, and, 
not finding his Jemadar, Gonesh Singh, there, went up direct to 
him, and demanded the balance of the money which Gonesh Singh 
had, as they stated, agreed to pay them on condition of their kill- 
ing Madhab Datta, which they had done. Gurudas, thus taken 
quite unawares, made them over to the Police on the ground of 
their having made false statements. While in the custody of 
the Police, they made a clean breast of the whole matter, and 
Mr. Wauchope, who was then at the head of the Police, 
believing their statements to be true, arrested Gurudas in his 
house at Calcutta, and bringing him up to Hooghly, lodged 
him in the local jail. 

Some time after the arrest of Gurudas, the trial of the two 
ruffians who had indirectly accused him, took place at Hooghly. 
They could ‘not have said, and, as a matter of fact, did not 
say, that he had engaged them to murder his father; on the 
contrary, they stated that they did not know him, but had been 
hired by Gonesh Singh to do what they had done As Gonesh 
Singh was then not to be found, the link which might have been 
supplied by him was wanting to connect Gurudas with the. 
offence. He was accordingly allowed to go at large. As 
for the two assassins, they were convicted on their own 
confession, and were hanged on the spot where they had _per- 
petrated the “ foul deed.” 

In the beginning of 1855 signs of discontent showed themselves 
in Santhalia, which before long assumed a threatening aspect. 
Its semi-barbarous population rose up in rebellion under their 
chiefs, who hoped to conquer India with antiquated bows and 
arrows. But the destructive fire of the British guns soon made 
them repent of their folly. At one time the danger was felt 
to be very great; and the people expected something like a 
renewal of the Marhatta raids. At last the storm passed over, 
and was followed as usual by a calm, but this calm was only 
short-lived, and was ere long disturbed by a terrible hurricane 
VOL. XCVII. | 23 
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which swept over the whole of the Gangetic valley. Need we 
say that we refer to the Sepoy Mutiny. At this critical period 
Mr. F. R Cockerell was the Magistrate of Hooghly. While 
the whole country was trembling at the sounds of war, he was 
engaged in a work of public utility which has rendered his 
name famous in the annals of Hooghly. The Strand Road, 
which is so great on acquisition tothe town, was projected 
and commenced by him. The credit of completing it, however, 
belong to his successor, Lord Ulick Browne, who set upa 
stone, with his name engraved onit, in commemoration of the 
event. The stone bears the date 1858. 


IX, 
MOHAMED MOHSIN AND THE HOOGHLY IMAMBARA. 


When the great Murshid Kuli Khan was Governor of Bengal, 
a Persian merchant, named Agha Mohamed Mutahar, who had 
been damiciled in India, came down with his family to settle 
in Hooghly. He was a favourite of the Mogul Emperor, 
Aurungzebe, and had received some jaghtrs at his hands. 
Whatever might have been the reason which led to his removal 
from Hindoostan Proper, there is no doubt that he did a very 
wise act in quitting the Imperial capital, which was soon after 
thrown into the utmost confusion. After coming to Hooghly, 
he purchased the site of the present Imambara, and _ built 
thereon an ordinary one-storeyed house, which he dedicated to 
God, calling it “ Nazargah Hossein.” This was in A. D. 
1717. Afterwards, his son-in-law, Mirza Salah-uddin Moha- 
med Khan, alias Mirza Saleh, extended the building, in 1148 
Hegira (1735 A. D.), by adding a portion which he termed 
“Tazea Khana.” It was upon the ruins of this ordinary 
looking house that the present grand edifice was erected. 

Agha Mutahar, as we have already said, was a family man, 
But though he bore an excellent character, he failed to secure 
that first of human blessings—a quiet and happy home. Muta- 
har’s wife, whose temper was akin to that of Xantippe, rendered 
his abode too hot for him, and he would have left it, but for his 
only daughter, Mannoo Jan Khanam, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached. Domestic happiness lengthens life, while 

‘family dissensions cut it short. This was painfully exemplified 
in the case of Agha Mutahar, who fell a victim to carking cares 
before he was well stricken in years.* He left a will by which 
he made his beloved daughter, Mannoo Jan, the sole heiress to 
his property. The bereaved widow, aggrieved as she was at the 
conduct of her husband, did not take any step to question the 
validity of the will, but showed her displeasure in a way which 
was quite in consonance with the teachings of her religion. Agha 





* Agha Mutahar died in 1144 Hegira. 
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Mutahar had a nephew (sister’s son) of the name of Haji Faizulla, 
This person, like his uncle, was a merchant, and had acquired 
much money; but having suffered considerable loss, he was 
now in impoverished circumstances. To him Mutahar’s widow 
pledged her love, and the nephew and the aunt were soon uni- 
ted in holy wedlook, and the good Haji* came to reside with his 
newly-married wife at the house of the late Agha Mutahar, and 
be it said to the credit of both, they enjoyed comfort and lived 
happy days. The fruit of this union was Mohamed Mohsin, who 
was born in the year of grace, 1732 + A. D. 

Mannoo Jant{t was quite young when Mohamed Mohsin 
saw the light of heaven ; but it was not long before she was 
married to Mirza Salah-uddin, of whom we have already spoken. 
This gentleman had come from Ispahan, and as he had great 
parts, was emplcyed by Nabob Ali Verdi Khan Mohabut 
Jung, to negotiate a treaty with the Marhattas, which he suc- 
ceedéd in concluding to the advantage of his Government, 
For this successful diplomacy he was recommended to the 
Emperor of Delhi, who, in recognition of his valuable services, 
bestowed a &hilat and yaghtr on him He was also appointed 
Fouzdar of Hooghly on a pay of Rs. 1,500 a month; and it was 
during his incumbency that he married the beautiful Mannoo 
Jan Khanum, The marriage, as had been expected, proved a 
very felicitous one, husband and wife being well worthy of 
each other.§€ Their lives passed smoothly along. Being in 
affluent circumstances, they spent a good deal in charity, there- 
by endearing themselves to the people in the neighbourhood. 





* A Mussalman, who in a religious point of view makes a pilgrimage 
(Zaj)to the holy Caada, the sanctum sanctorum of the Mahomedans, becomes 
a Hajt. So also does a Greek who makes a pilgrimage to Jerusalem acquire 
the same appellation. The Armenians term such a person a Mukdsse, 
which is in reality a Turkish word. 

The Greek historian Diodorus, in his description of the coast of the 
Red Sea evidently refers to the famous temple at Mecca, whose superior 
sanctity was, as he says, revered by a// the Arabians. The fine rich veil or 
curtain, which is annually renewed by the Sultan of Turkey, was first pre- 
sented by a pious king of the Hamirites, who reigned 700 years before the 
time of Mahomet.—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. 111 p. 128. 

Haji Faizulla died in 1157 Flegira. , 

+ Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of India, was also born in the 
same year. He attained a ripe old age, dying in 1818. 

t The author of the Hooghly Imambara, a historical romance in Bengali, 
makes Mohamed Mohsin and Mannoo Jan children of the same father, Agha 
Mutahar ; but this is falsified by Mohsin’s deed of endowment, in which the endower 
describes himself as the son of Haji Faizulla. The fair writer also errs in making 
Mohsin the elder of the two. 

§ The author of the Hooghly Imambara, whom we have already referred to, 
however, represents Salah-uddin as a dissipated young man of loose morals, and 
makes him leave Mannoo Jan, when she was barely twenty years of age, and marry 
Roshunara, daughter of Nabob Shere Jung. But this is only sacrificing truth 
at the altar of imagination, the real fact being that Salah-uddin was an excellent man 
and proved a very loving husband. 
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The illustrious Mirza, who, by the bye, was a good Persian poet, 
was rich in the possession of many noble acts—“ that best 
portion of a good man’s life”’—but all of them have perished 
save and except one which still bears his proud name :—It 
is the flourishing hat which is held twice a week on the grounds 
near the Imambara buildings, 

As for Mohamed Mohsin, he grew up under the fostering 
care of his mother; and, when he was in a position to receive 
education, the same Shirazi who had been Mannoo Jan’s tutor, 
began to teach him. The boy made rapid progress, and 
learned a good deal of Persian and Arabic. He became also 
a first-rate penman, and his handwriting, which is so carefully 
preserved in the Hooghly College Library, is highly praised 
by the Moulvies. But he was not only a good hand at cali- 
graphy, he was also a good hand at the most attractive of the 
fine arts that “hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” He 
could play very well on the sztara,* having taken his lessons 
regularly for some years from one Bholanath, who was one of 
the best musicians of the day. In the midst of all these 
improvements of the mind, he did not, however, forget to 
take sufficient care of his body. In fact not a day passed 
without his devoting some time to bodily exercises, and the 
result was that he became very stout and strong. But he was 
not a mere athlete; he was a dexterous swordsman. He was 
also a good pedestrian, and seemed to find great pleasure in 
walking long distances. Mohamed Mohsin’s morals were of the 
purest ; he had taken the vow of celibacy, and there was nothing 
in his conduct or character which could raise the slightest sus- 
picion of his having ever made aslip. He professed to bea 
religious man, and a religious man he certainly was, In fact, 
he was more an ascetic than a man of the world. 

His tutor, the old experienced Shirazi, having instilled into 
him a desire to see men and manners as they appear in differ- 
ent countries, Mohamed Mohsin set out on travel, now that 
the property of his affectionate sister, Mannoo Jan, was being 
looked after by her able husband, His travels had a wide 
range, and included even distant Arabia. He thus acquired a 
valuable stock of knowledge, which could not have been got to- 
gether by the mere study of books. He, it would seem, had a 
mind to pass his days in this way ; but the melancholy death of 
Salahuddin, in 1167 Hegira (1754 A.D ), brought about a change 
in the programme. Mannoo Jan, it is true, was an intelligent 
Jady, and was competent to look after her own affairs. But still 
she was a woman with all the disadvantages attending the 
life of a rich widow, and she plainly saw that she could not 


—_ 





* The sitara, which is a four-stringed instrument, is said to owe its origin to the 
fine poet, Amir Khusru 
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get on without the helping hand of her brother, whom she 
knew to be a very able and honest man. Accordingly she 
sent word to him, earnestly insisting upon his immediate 
return to India. Mohsin, reluctant as he was to engage any more 
in worldly affairs, could not refuse the request of his beloved 
sister, and returned to Hooghly, accompanied by two chosen 
friends, Rajab Ali Khan and Saker Ali Khan.* His return was 
the occasion of great rejoicings amongst the inhabitants of the 
place. As for Mannoo Jan, her joy knew no bounds. She had 
long cherished desire to make Mohamed Mohsin heir to her 
vast estate, and she now rejoiced to see her wish on the eve of 
fulfilment. True and faithful wife as she was, the very thought 
of taking a second husband appeared to her unholy, so that 
when Nabob Khan Jehan Khan, the most influential nobleman 
of the place, made a proposal of marriage, she rejected it with 
contempt. Thus she lived like a Hindoo widow, much to the 
wonder and admiration of the people. She died in 1210 B.S, 
corresponding to 1803 A.D. 

As Mannoo Jan left no nearer heir, the whole of her property 
was inherited by her brother. The estate,as we have already 
stated, was large enough. Kismat Syedpur, in the Jessore Dis- 
trict, alone yielded a net income of Rs. 45,000, and there were 
some other properties{ besides. Mohsin entered into possession, 
but a rival presented himself in the person of one Bandah Ali,§ 
who laid his claim on the ground of his being the foster-son of 
Mannoo Jan. On his claim being treated as fictitious, he 
sought the assistance of the Court, but the suit was dismissed, 
and Mohamed Mohsin was declared the sole legal heir of the 
deceased. This vast acquisition, which would have turned 
the head of an ordinary mortal, wrought no change in the 
mind of Mohamed Mohsin. He remained what he was—an 
intensely pious man—only that he was now possessed of 





* These two gentlemen were not strangers to each other. Indeed, the latter 
was the son-in-law of the former. 

+ Dr. R. F. ‘Thompson, in his Report of the Hooghly District for 1869, stated 
that the Jessore Estate yielded Rs. 1,65,000, of which Rs. 96,000 was Government 
revenue, leaving a net income of Rs. 69.000. ‘This substantially agrees with the 
information which the present Matwali has been good enough to give us. He says 
that the income of the Waqf mahals in 1810 was about Rs. 69,000, and the interest 
on 10 lacs of rupees was Rs. 40,000, making a total of rupees 1,09,000. From 
1879, however, he continues to state, the net income from the mahals in Jessore 
has been about Rs. 64,135, and that from properties situated in Hooghly, 24-Per- 
ganas and elsewhere, Rs. 3,780, besides interest on about 13 lacs of rupees. 

t Of these properties the lakharaj mahal of Sobnal is the most valuable, in 
respect of which Turab Ali, the younger son of Shaker Ali Khan, set up a tenure, 
alleged to have been created in his favour by Mohamed Mohsin in 1213 B.S, He 
also set up a tenure in respect of Basandia, Chingotia and Magora, the most 
valuable mahals of the Trust Estate. But both the grants were pronounced by the 
Sudder Court to be forgeries, and the two suits brought by him were dismissed. 

§ The old dilapidated building opposite the south gate of the Collector's com- 
Pound, was the dwelling house of Bandah Ali. 
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means of satisfying the longings of his heart by active 
benevolence. His charity had a wide range. In fact, he lived 
only for God and his fellow men, and did his best to serve the 
one and improve the others. His deed of endowment * by 
which he left his whole property 7 pios usus, shows what 
excellent stuff he was made of. As he had no heir or kinsman 
to inherit his property under the law, he made God and man his 
heirs. He, however, did not forget his two staunch friends, 
Rajab Ali and Saker Ali, who had accompanied him from 
abroad, but appointed them supervisors of the endowed estate. 
The deed, after giving some account of the founder and of the 








* The present Matwali has favoured us with an English translation of this deed, 
which is in Persian. As this document is of considerable importance, we deem it 
advisable to insert the translation in full. It runs thus :—‘‘ I, Haji Mahomed 
Mohsin, son of Haji Faizulla, son of Agha Fuzlulia, inhabitant of Bnndar Hooghly, 
m the full possession of all my senses and faculties, with my own free will and 
accord, do make the following correct and legal declaration: That the Zemindary 
of Pergana Kismat Syedpur, &c., appendant to Zilla Jessore and Pergana Sobnal, 
also appendant to the said Zilla and one house situated in Hooghly (known and 
distinguished as Imambarah), and Imambazar and HAt (market) also situated in 
Hooghly, and all the goods and chattels appertaining to the Imambarah agreeably 
to a separate list ; -the whole of these properties have devolved on me by inheri- 
tance, and the proprietary possession of which I have enjoyed up to the present 
time; as I have no children, nor grand-children, nor other relations, who would 
become my legal heirs ; and as I have full wish and desire to keep up and continue 
the usages and charitable expenditures (Murasum-o-ukhrajat-i-husneh) of the 
Fateha, &c., of Hazrat {on whom be blessings and rewards) which have been the 
established practice of this family, I therefore hereby give purely for the sake of 
God the whole of the above property with all its rights, immunities and privileges, 
whole and entire, little or much, in it, with it, or from it, and whatever (by way of 
appendage) might arise from it, relate or belong to it, as a permanent appropriation 
for the following expenditures ; and have hereby appointed Rajah Ali Khan, son of 
Sheik Mohamed Sadiq, and Saker Ali Khan, son of Abmud Khan, who have 
been tried and approved by me as possessing understanding, knowledge, religion and 
probity, Matwalis (trustees or superintendents) of the said Waqf or Appropriation, 
which I have given in trust to the above two individuals ; that aiding and assisting 
each other, they might consult, advise, and agree together in the joint management 
of the business of the said Appropriation in manner following—that the aforesaid 
Matwalis after paying Government revenues shall divide the remaining produce of 
the Mahals aforesaid into nine shares, of which three shares they shall disburse in 
the observance of the Fateha of Hazrat Syed-i-Kayanat (Head of Creation) the 
last of the Prophets, and of the sinless Imams (on all of whom be the blessings 
and peace of God), and in the expenditures of the Ushra of Mohurrum-ul-huram 
(ten days of the sacred Mohurrum), and all other blessed days of feasts and festi- 
vals ; and in the rebuilding of the Imambara and cemetery. ‘Two shares, the 
Matwalis, in equal portion, shall appropriate to themselves for their own expenses ; 
aud four shares shall be disbursed in the payment of the establishment and of 
those whose names are inserted in the separate list signed and sealed by me. In 
regard to the daily expenses, monthly stipends of the sttpendiaries, respectable 
men, peadas, and other persons, who at this present moment stand appointed, the 
Matwalis aforenamed, after me, have full power to retain, abolish or discharge them, 
as it may appear to them most fit and expedient. I have publicly committed the 
Appropriation to the charge of the two above-named individuals. In the event of 
one of the Matwalis finding himself unable to conduct the business of the Appro- 
priation, he may appoint any one whom he may think most fit and proper as Mat- 
wali to act in his behalf. For the above reasons this document is given in writing, 
this the gth day of Baisack in the year of Higree 1221, corresponding to the 
Bengal year 1213, that whenever it be required it may prove a legal deed.” 
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property which formed the subject of the endowment, went 
on to state that the proceeds were to be divided into nine 
equal shares, of which three shares were to be applied to the 
celebration of the Mohurrum * and other festivals and feasts 
and the repairs of the Imambara buildings, and the cemeteryt 
attached thereto; two to be allotted as remuneration of 
the two Matwalis appointed to supervise the affairs of the 
endowment; and the remaining four to be devoted to 
the expenses of the establishment and the pensions and 
allowances.~| The Matwalis were given ample powers, and 





* This is the greatest festival among the Mahomedans, so called from its taking 
place in the month of that name, which is the first month of the Mahomedan year, 
Jt is annually observed in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hosein, the younger 
cf the two sons of Mahomet's son-in-law, Ali. Hosein, having resolved to prose- 
cute his claim to the Caliphate against Yezid, the tyrant of Damascus, was pro- 
ceeding towards the banks of the Euphrates, accompanied by a handful of follow. 
ers. After the little party had reached the plain of Kurbala, they were encompassed 
by a body of 5,000 horse, whom Obeidollah, the Governor of Cufa, had sent to 
waylay them. An engagement ensued, in which the Fatamites were defeated, and 
their leader Hosein slain with three-and-thirty strokes of lances and swords. This 
tragic occurrence took place on the 10th October 680 A.D. In commemoration of 
this sad event is celebrated the Mohurrum which lasts for ten days, and is marked 
by the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation. 

+ This cemetery is situated in a garden adjoining the Hat. In the midst of 
the garden, which is partly a parterre of flowers and partly an orchard, stands a 
makburd, Or walled enclosure, containing six tombs. Beneath five of these 
tombs lie the remains of Mohamed Mohsin, Mirza Sala-uddin, Mannoo Jan Kha- 
num, Agha Matahar and Haji Faizulla, but as to the one which is in the extreme 
west, it is not known to whom it belongs. Outside the meakdurd there are about a 
dozen other tombs interspersed over the whole garden, The makdburd is lighted 
every night, and passages from the Koran are read every morning and evening for 
the spiritual benefit of the sou!s of the dead. One, and all the tombs are, like these 
in the Khkusru Bagh at Allahabad, on the model of a Mahomedan 7azea. 

t How the proceeds of the trust property are at present appropriated, 
will appear from the following. information, which the present Matwali 
has been pleased to furnish me with, After stating that the net income 
from the Mahals in Jessore has been about Rs. 64,135, he goes on to 
say, that of this amount “the Matwali receives one-ninth share as his 
own portion; three-ninths share of it is devoted to the religious purposes 
of the Imambara ; another one-ninth share, called the College share, under 
the control of Government, is for education ; and out of the remaining 
four-ninths share Rs, 10,653-12 is for the secular establishment of the 
Imambara and Committee ; Rs 8,090-12-5 for the Imambara Hospital ; 
Rs. 1,609 for the main Imambara Dispensary; Rs. 649-1-9 for local 
Agency; Rs. 61 for pension,-and the remainder in the hand of Govern- 
ment for secular purposes. ”’ 

As regards the interest on accumulations he states, that “ out of it such 
amount is set apart asis necessary to provide appropriate buildings, 
including the charges of rebuilding or repairing the Imambara and other 
religious houses, and the remainder is considered as Trust Fund, the interest 
on which, along with the one-ninth College share, lapsed pension, &c., is 
appropriated to the purposes of education.” He adds that “the Chittagong, 
the Dacca, the Rajshahi, and the Hooghly Madrasas, as also the Joraghat 
Branch Madrasa and the Mahomedan Hostel at Hooghly are supported 
from the Mohsin Funds. Besides, one-half, and in some instances 
two thirds, of the schooling fees of almost all the Mahomedan boys, along 
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it was also provided that, in the event of either of them 
finding himself unable to conduct the business of the 
endowment, he might appoint a fit and competent person 
to act in his place. This deed of endowment, the bene- 
ficial effects of which are still enjoyed by the people, was 
executed ‘on the oth Baisack 1213 B. S., corresponding to the 
20th April 1806 A. D., some six years before the death of 
the endower.* 

Learned man as he was, Mohamed Mohsin was not slow 
in providing means for the education of others. He establish- 
ed a school where Persian and Arabic were taught by two 
well-known Moonshees. It was; of course, a free institution, 
and was open both to Hindoos and Mahomedans, After his 
death the two Matwalis appointed by him trod in his steps 
in this respect. They established what was called the 
Imambara School, having Mr. Francis Tydd as its head. This 
gentleman was a good educationist, and the school flourished 
under his care and management. It continued in this state till 
it was amalgamated with the Hooghly College in 1836 A.D, 

One of the blessings of charitable and religious habits is 
healthy longevity, and this blessing Mohamed Mohsin enjoyed 
to a considerable degree. He died, as we have already stated, 
on the 29th November 1812, after attaining his eightieth 
year. He enjoyed good health, and retained his faculties un- 
impaired till his last moments. His remains were interred 
in the Imambara garden, close to the tombs of Agha Mutahar, 
Haji Faizulla, Mannoo Jan and Mirza Salah-uddin. His resting 
place .is of the commonest kind possible, no monument or 
tablet marking the sacred spot, but it is well cared for, and 
honours are done to it in the orthodox Mahomedan fashion, As 
for his name, it has become a household word in this part of 








with the pay of the Persian teachers, are contributed from the same funds, 
in the Schools and Colleges all over Bengal. There are also Moshin 
scholarships for the encouragement of Mahomedan education.”’ Expenses 
for religious, charitable, and other purposes, and costs of the secular 
establishment of the Imambara are thus given in detail : 

“The expenses of Mohurrum are about Rs. 7,000, and those of Rumzan 
Rs. 4,000, exclusive of the permanent religious, cuisine and Toshakhana 
establishments which are Rs. 8,190,639 and 1.407 respectively. The 
establishment of the Guards Department costs Rs. 2,088, that of the 
Imambara Office Rs 2,448, that of the Committee Rs. 624, and that of 
the Moorly Imambara, excluding repairs, Rs. 1,200. The other expenses, 
including the performance of other religious ceremonies, Thursday 
majlises, daily lights, maintenances, mosaffers, students, &c., exceed 
Rs. 1,000 ; so that there is no surplus left.” 

* Mohsin died on 16th Aughran 1219 B.S., corresponding to 29th 
November 1812 A. D. 

+ Lord Canning was born on the 14th December 1812, and died on the 
17th June 1862, having left India in March preceding. 
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Bengal and is kept in grateful remembrance by the thousands 
benefited by his bounty and generosity. 

The two Matwalis, Rajab Ali and Shaker Ali, had taken 
the management of the trust property even in the lifetime 
of Mahomed Mohsin. After his death they continued to act 
in harmonious concert for some months, when Shaker Ali * 
died, and his son, Baker Ali, took his place in the matter of 
the management of the endowment; on the allegation of an 
appointment from him. Some time after, Rajab Ali on his part 
appointed his son, Wasik Ali, a/zas Mogul Jan,t to act on his 
behalf. These two persons, the sons of the first Matwalis, 
did not, however, agree together, and mismanagementfollowed 
as a necessary consequence. The Board of Revenue interfered 
under the provisions of Regulation XIX of 1810, and, on the 16th 
November 1815, Nawab Ali Akbar Khan Bahadur was appoint- 
ed Visitor to report abuses, and check the Matwalis in the 
management of the trust. The Local Agents at Hooghly 
were at the same time asked to make a full and searching 
inquiry into the affairs of the Imambara, in concert with 
Ali Akbar Khan. The result of this enquiry, as embodied, 
in a very able and elaborate report of the senior Local Agent, 
Mr. D. C. Smyth, disclosed a misappropriation of trust funds 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 15,000. Pending the enquiry, 
Rajab Ali had died, leaving his son, Wasik Ali, his sole 
heir. After considering the report of Mr. Smyth and the 
statements of the Collector of Jessore, the Board was convinced 
that the Matwalis had been guilty of various acts of abuse and 
misfeasance; and accordingly, on the 12th Septemder j1817, 
it held that Baker Ali was unfit to hold the office of Matwali, 
and as regards Rajab Ali's heir, Wasik Ali, it held that he was 
also unfit to succeed to the vacant Matwaliship, as his participa- 
tion in abuses was apparent, and besides, the office was not 
hereditary. The Government, in confirming these orders, on the 
15th September 1818, constituted itself one of the Matwalis, 
and another Matwali was appointed to administer the religious 
functions in the person of Nabob Ali Akbar Khan. The 


* Shaker Ali died on the 28th Baisack 1220 B. S., corresponding to 
oth May 1813. 

t Mogul Jan’s house stood on the site on which Dr. Buddun Chandra 
Chowdhry has erected his picturesque dwelling-place. From Mogul Jan's 
widow, Nurunnissa, a/zas Nishani Begum, his house was purchased by 
Gopi Kristo Gossain, of Serampore, in 1264 B. S., and from Gopi Kristo 
it passed into the hands of the Doctor. The Doctor's new residence has 
proved an apple of discord, andthe matter has become so very serious 
that even the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, deemed it necessary 
to advert to it in the speech which he delivered on the occasion of the 
opening of the local Town Hall, 

+ In the interval, from the end of 1816, the estates had been under 
charge of the Collector, and the other affairs of the trust under the 
direction of Ali Akbar as Visitor. 
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management of the Syedpur estate was entrusted to the 
Collector of Jessore, under whose supervision the. finances of 
the institution improved considerably.* 

Of the two dismissed Matwalis, Baker Ali went mad; and 
Wasik Ali, having failed to secure his restoration by amicable 
means, instituted a civil suit in the Court of the District Judge 
to recover the office of co-curator of the endowment, with the 
emoluments annexed, in 1826. His case was this :—“ In 
Baisak 1220 (April 1813), my father Rajab Ali, acting on the 
power given him in the deed, appointed me Matwali in his 
place. I and Baker Ali (who had been similarly appointed 
by his father,) thus became joint Matwalis; notwithstanding 
this, the Board has displaced us from our offices and appointed 
Akbar Ali Khan in our place. The deed of trust executed 
by the Haji is not merely a deed of endowment, but includes 
also a testament. My removal contravened the general law, 
and in particular Section 2, Regulation V of 1799, whereby 
an executor is only removable on breach of trust judicially 
proved. Baker Ali has become insane, therefore I alone sue 
for my own right. I estimate the cause of action in the sum 
of 7,199 Sicca Rupees, being one-ninth of the net income 
of the estates.” 

The defence of Government was this:—Rajab Ali and 
Baker Ali, the last Matwalis, had on enquiry been found guilty 
of abuses. Under the provisions of Regulation XIX of 1810, 
the Board had assumed the control of the trust, and displaced 
them, and with the sanction of Government, Akbar Ali Khan 
had been appointed sole Matwali. 

On the 12th September, 1826, the case came on for trial 
before Mr. D. C. Smyth, the District Judge.t He was of 
opinion that the plaintiff had failed to show that he had been 
legally appointed to, and held the office from which he alleged 
his removal. He had not been displaced,—but the former 
Matwalis had been guilty of abuses, in which plaintiff too had 
participated, and thence he had been passed over, in the selec- 
tion of a successor. Then, referring to the Sudder Dewani case 
of Mahomed Sadik versus the sons of Mohabbat Ali, he observed 
that the principles of Mahommedan law laid down therein, 
showed that the Ruling Power might remove a misfeasing trustee 
of an endowment, and appoint a fit person, where no competent 
heir of the endower existed. The Board had done this 
under Section 3, Regulation XIX of 1810, and the claim of 
the plaintiff was untenable. The learned Judge considered 





© The Syedpur Trust Estate was managed by Government till 1823, when 
it was let in putni. 

+ Mr. Smyth was afterwards promoted to the Sudder Dewani Adalat, 
having been appointed an officiating Judge thereof on 23rd June, 1834. 
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section 2, Regulation V of £799, relied upon by the plaintiff, 
as quite irrelevant. The essence of a testament was revoc- 
ability: now the endower could not, had he wished it, have 
recalled the Appropriation made in 1213, and since plaintiff 
could not, by inheritance, claim the income assigned to an 
office, Mr. Smyth dismissed his suit. 

Wasik Ali, not satisfied with the decision of the District 
Judge, preferred an appeal to the Sudder Dewani Adalat ; but 
there, too, ill success followed him, and his appeal was thrown 
out on the 29th November 1834, the final judgment being 
passed by Mr. C..W. Smith.* The case was afterwards carried 
up to the Judicial Committee in England, but their Lordships 
of the Privy Council did not see any ground for interfering with 
the concurrent decisions of the Indian Courts, and thus all 
hopes of Wasik Ali were put an end to. 

During this long litigation, which lasted nearly ten years, a 
large surplus had been accumulating until it swelled to 
Rs. 8,61,100 in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the estab- 
lishment of the Hooghly College and to the construction of the 
present Imambara buildings and the masonry revetment. 

Ali Akbar Khan had enjoyed his office for a pretty consider- 
able time. At last, when it was found that he, too, like his 
predecessors, had misappropriated the trust funds, he was 
made to share their fate. The Government dismissed him in 
1836, when the Local Agents took temporary charge of the 
institution, On the 3rd January, 1837, the Government 
appointed to the vacant post Moulvi Syed Keramat Ali Sahib, 
of Jaunpur, the companion, of Lieutenant Conolly’s travels, 
on a fixed salary of Rs, 500 a month, together with any sur- 
plus which the one-ninth share might yield over and above that 
amount. He joined the appointment on the 18th April 1837, 
Moulvi Zainuddin Hosein Khan having acted as the 5th Mat- 
wali until his arrival. Syed Keramat Ali was a great favourite 
with Government, and this prize appointment.was given him 
in reward for his former important services. He was a very 
able and learned man,} and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
independence formed a prominent feature in his character. 
So far from tamely obeying the orders of the Local Agents, 
he often set their authority at defiance, and acted according 





* Vide the case of Wasik Ali Kham vs. Government.—6 Select Reports, 

. 427-37. 
= in> this year the Governor-General, Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe, wrote his well-known minute on the Mohsin endowment. 

t Syed Keramat Ali was not a mere literary scholar, he was also well 
up in mathematics and the sciences. He had attempted to solve the 
mathematical riddle of bisecting an acute angle geometrically, and, be 
it said to his credit, nearly succeeded in doing so. In his old age he was 
engaged in compiling a philological lexicon, but did not live to complete it. 
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to his own sense of duty. At length, matters came to a crisis, 
and he received a severe rebuke from Government, which 
brought about a thorough change in the manner of his ‘dealings 
with the constituted authorities, 

The handsome buildings and river revetment, which now 
form the chief attractions of the town from an architectural 
point of view, were constructed under his supervision. There 
was considerable discussion as to the agency by which these 
buildings should be erected, and the matter was allowed to 
remain in abeyance until 1841, when the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, after an inspection of the Imambara, decided that 
the work should be entrusted solely to the Matwali, the 
engineering officers of Government confining themselves to 
the general duty of seeing that the money spent was properly 
applied. The work was begun in August 1845, and was not 
finished until May 1848.* The original estimate of costs of 
the buildings was Rs. 2,85,000, but the actual cost did not 
exceed Rs. 2,17,418. The revetment appears to have cost in 
round numbers Rs. 60,000. The tower-clock, which is of so 
great use to the public at large, was procured from England, 
at a cost of Rs. 11,721. The Matwali was thanked by Gov- 
ernment for his very careful supervision. 

Syed Keramat Ali was the recognised head of the Maho- 
medan community. Indeed, his influence with the Mahome- 
dans of this part of Bengal was as great as that of Raja 
Radha Kanta among the Hindoos of Calcutta. In the case 
which he brought against Doyal Chand Mullick in respect 
of a garden which one Mahomed Daem had made Wuaf in 1844, 
but which his son, Golam Sarwar, subsequently sold to the 
said defendant, Mr. Justice Glover described him as “the 
leading Mahomedan of Hooghly, and a man of considerable 
influence and importance for many miles round.”f He was 





* Baboo Bholanath Chandra first visited Hooghly on 12th February, 
1845. He, in his well-known “ Travels of a Hindoo,” has described the 
local Imambara, but his description could not be contemporaneous with 
his first visit, as the present building which forms its subject, had barely 
been commenced at that time. In fact, the description refers to a period 
long subsequent to the year of his first visit, He says :—“ One of the 
noblest buildings in Bengal is the Lmambara of Hooghly. The court- 
yard is spacious and grand. The trough in the middle is a little-sized 
tank. The two-storied buildings, all around, are neat and elegant. The 
great hall has a royal magnificence. But it is profusely adorned in the 
Mahomedan taste with chandeliers, and lanterns, and wall-shades of 
all the colours of the rainbow. The surface of the walls is painted in blue 
and red inscriptions from the Koran. Nothing can be more gorgeous 
than the doors of the gateway. They are richly gilded all over, and upon 
them is inscribed, in golden letters, the date and history of the Musjeed.”— 
Vol. I, p. 13-14. 

t In that suit the great Matwali succeeded in all the three Courts, the 
judgment of the highest Court in the land being dated the 30th June 1871. 
—16 Weekly Reporter, p. 110, 
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instrumental in bringing about the amalgamation of the Bara 
Imambara with the Mohsin Imambara, in the year 1864. The 
subsequent years of his life were not marked by any public 
act. They were, for the most part,employed in learned labours 
in the study. He died on the toth August 1875 at a good old 
age. He had been consulted by Government as to the per- 
son whom he wished to succeed him in the office, and he 
nominated the present incumbent, Moulvi Syed Asruf-uddin 
Ahmed, This gentleman is the eldest son of the late Nabob 
Amir Ali, who so much distinguished himself in several 
spheres of life. He is a quiet man, and has discharged his 
duties in a manner which quite becomes the head of a religious 
institution.* 

The Imambara Hospital was established in 1836, It was 
brought into existence by Dr. Wise, the first Civil Surgeon 
of Hooghly, the wherewithal being supplied out of the Mohsin 
funds. The good doctor, who, like his celebrated relative of 
Dacca, Dr. James Wise, was a man of varied acquirements, 
watched its progress with parental care, and it flourished 
under his charge. He left the district in 1839, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. James Esdaile, who, too, took considerable 
interest in it. In 1847, Baboo Buddun Chandra Chowdhry 
was placed in charge of the hospital on a salary of 
Rs. 100 a month; and from that time the allowance of this 
sum, hitherto drawn by the Civil Surgeon, was discontinued. 
Dr. Buddun’s appointment was not at all liked by the Maho- 
medan community, and they accordingly got up a petition, 
charging him with haughtinéss of spirit and neglect of duty. 
They also stated that they considered his salary to be a “ mis- 
appropriation of the Imambara funds.” Only one solitary 
Hindoo signed the petition. The Local Agents were fully 
satisfied with the Baboo’s explanation, and there the matter 
came to an end.t The locale of the hospital has not been 
the same from the beginning. Its present “ habitation ” is 
at Chinsura, to which it was removed in August 1862. The 


Sa 


* Two important events have happened during his incumbency, viz. 
the appointment of the Committee for the Imambara in 1876, and the 
repairs of the Imambara buildings by Government in 1883. He has 
lately been elevated to the rank of Khan Bahadoor, an honour to which 
he is fully entitled, as well by his personal merit as by the respectability of 
his family. Only the other day he was offered a high postin Egypt by 
Lord Cromer, but he declined to accept it, preferring the clear atmosphere 
of the cloister to the hazy gloom of the cabinet. 

+ Baboo Buddun Chandra is still alive. He is perhaps ‘“‘the oldest 
inhabitant” living in the town. He is an adept in the healing art, and 
his fame as a medical practitioner is very great. He is still with his 
armour on, and benefits the country by his sound advice and skilful doc- 
toring. 
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number of patients who have received treatment in it have 
never been less than seven thousand, or more than ten thou- 
sand. The patients receive medical advice and medicines 

atis. The establishment also contains sufficient accommo- 
dation for a goodly number of zzdoor patients, and as a matter 
of fact, it is never without some such patients. This hospital 
being the only public dispensary that exists in the whole 
Municipality, it behoves every one who has any hand in its 
management to see that it does really good service to the poor 
and the miserable who resort to it. 

Thus the princely charity of Mahomed Mohsin has had a 
very wide range: it has contributed not only to the glorifica- 
tion of God, but also to the mental and physical welfare of 
God’s noblest creatures. The good and great Haji is one 
of those few glorious mortals who are sacredly sepulchred in 
the hearts of the many, and being so sepulchred, 
in such pomp do lie, 


That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 
SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY, 





















































ArT. IX—IRELAND’S INDUSTRIES. 


ELLIGERENT Ireland has been very much in evidence 
for the last few years, It may therefore be a relief to regard 
the affairs of the island froma standpoint other than political. 
Our principal object in writing this paper is to bring to the 
notice of those who take an interest in Ireland, a little book 
published some six years ago, called Industrial Ireland: a 
practical and non-political view of Ireland for the Irish, by Robert 
Dennis. It is a book but little known. It should have been 
circulated widely if the people cared to instruct the electorate 
on the true grievances of Ireland, The aim of the author, as 
he tells us, is to prove that Ireland may be made a prosperous 
industrial country,—a matter upon which generations of poverty 
would appear to throw some doubt. To teach the Irish people 
the lesson of self-help. by showing what varied employment for 
their labour, what virgin sources of natural wealth, lie within 
their grasp, if they will only pluck up courage and energy and 
enterprise equal to that which the Irish race exhibit in other 
parts of the world. He points out that their cardinal industrial 
sins are essentially sins of omission. They do not manipulate 
their local products. They export the raw material, and they 
import the manufactured article. Ireland wastes her substance, 
not in riotous living, but out of sheer thoughtlessness and 
thriftlessness, and what she does not waste, she neglects. It is 
as if the inheritor of an ample fortune refused half of it and starv- 
ed on the remainder, 

Mr. Dennis sets out with telling us that, with the exception 
of the linen trade, the distilling of whisky, and the brewing of 
porter, no agricultural, mining, or manufacturing occupation is 
being carried on with proper energy or adequate profit. He 
then discusses the allegation that the decline in Irish industry 
began directly the Act of Union was passed, and the adminis- 
tration of the country came into “foreign” hands. This is a 
statement we are tolerably well accustomed to in these latter 
days, and to those who have been preaching the doctrine that 
Home Rule is the panacea for all the ills to which Ireland is 
heir, it will be an interesting fact, that the beginning of the 
decline, instead of being coincident with the Act of Union, must 
be looked for twenty years and more earlier. That ts, about the 
time of Grattan’s Parliament—the era which is described as 
the most glorious period of Ireland’s history. The great “boom” 
was from 1748-1779, the effects of it lasted somewhat later ; 
and it was not till 1800 that the decline which followed exhi- 
bited itself in the statistics, Therefore, those who profess to 
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show by statistics that the decline followed immediately upon 
the Act of Union, prove by that very fact, that the causes of 
the decline must have been in operation long before the Union, 

There are three general propositions which the author lays down, 
and which every one who knows Ireland will accept as true: 
(1) that there exists great industrial depression in Ireland ; 
(2) that this depression is inconsistent with the presence of a 
healthy population and ample natural resources; (3) that the 
actual causes of the depression are to be found in existing 
circumstances, aud notin more or less ancient history, and they are, 
in certain conditions, remediable, 

Like Mrs. Paul Rooney, who attributed the decay of the 
ancient grandeur of the O’Tooles to Romulus and Raymus 
and the Danes, people are very fond of attributing to ancient 
history evils which have their root in existing conditions. We 
would,therefore following Mr. Dennis, show what these conditions 
are, and where the remedy for them lies. Here, in India, we are far 
enough removed from the strife of tongues, to be able to 
discuss calmly matters affecting the industrial life of the old 
country. The remedy for Irish industrial depression will be the 
same whether Ireland forms a part of the Union, or whether she 
does not, or whether Archbishop Walsh or Mr. Johnstone of 
Ballykillbeg is destined to be the ruler of the limb lopped off 
from the Empire. That remedy chiefly lies under the control of 
the people themselves, and to some extent must depend on 
State aid. 

The great curse of the Irish race is the (hitherto enforced) 
abject dependence on the land, and Mr. Dennis devotes a very 
interesting chapter to corn and other food crops. It does not 
take a very old man to remember the time when wheat was 
grown to a very large extent in Ireland. Within late yearsa 
complete change has passed over the face of the country, and 
most of the land that formerly used to grow cereals is now laid 
down in grass. Of course, American competition has driven Irish 
grown wheat out of the market, and this is not to be wondered 
at, for the freight from New York to Liverpool is just one 
half what it is from the West of Ireland to the same port. So 
wheat, as an exported article, is a thing of the past, and it has 
ceased to be grown for even home consumption, nor is the cul- 
tivation of oats or barley carried on to anything like the extent 
to which it might be carried. Mr, Dennis gives us the reason for 
this, and he couches his reasons in language very plain and 
to the point. It might have caused him an unpleasant reception 
at Ballinakill, had he addressed it to either of the contending 
factions in the celebrated action which has immortalised that 
village. A little plain speaking is, however, sometimes whole- 
some, and when the words bear upon the physical rather than the 
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the political life of the people to whom they are addressed, plain- 
ness of speech is all the more necessary. Harping upon the 
ancient glories of Tara, or on the more recent, but somewhat 
questionable prosperity of Ireland under Grattan’s Parliament, 
may be all very well for the poet or the politician. It will not, 
however, cause two ears of corn to grow where one grew before, 
and that is the problem which those who are concerned with the 
material prosperity of Ireland have to solve. The main industry 
of Ireland has been, and, from natural circumstances, probably 
always will be, agriculture in one form or another: in the 
crowth of crops, or in the rearing of live stock. According to 
Mr. Dennis, agriculture is ruined by the excessive use of the 
potato as food, and the consequent excessive cultivation of 
that crop. Sir Dominic Conigan says, in writing on famine 
and fever in Ireland : * The potato has, I believe, been a curse 
to that country. It has reduced the wages of the labourer 
to the very smallest pittance, and when a bad crop occurs, 
there is no descent for him in the scale of food ; the next step 
is starvation.” It is not so much the cultivation of the potato 
as the almost erc/useve cultivation of that root, that is the 
curse of Irish agriculture, and the reason of this is shown in 
the book before us : “ It is because potato growing and potato- 
eating form the simplest process by which the Irish tenant 
can keep body and soul together. He turns up his land, 
plants it, waits four or five months, and then digs the crop, 
the product of these operations is his sustenance. It has 
not, like cattle or wheat or any of the higher products of farm- 
ing, to be turned into money before it can be made available 
for his own use. The complex transactions by which produ- 
cers and consumers in a civilised society provide for the wants 
of others and secure the satisfaction of their own, do not enter 
into the economies of an Irish peasant. He sticks his potato 
into the ground, and in due time he gathers the harvest. Feel- 
ing hungry, he goes to his store, deals himself out potatoes 
enough for a meal, claps them into a pot, eats them, and is 
content. He is, in fact, only one remove from a savage, who 
digs up roots from an otherwise undisturbed soil . . . Of 
this we may be sure: so long as the main reliance of the Irish 
people is put on the potato, so long will they remain in their 
present elementary condition. Indeed, we firmly believe that, 
if any kind of food grew wild in Ireland, not even the potato 
would be grown.” 

This is very plain speaking, and does not flatter the people by 
whose votes the Prime Minister of England holds office. There 
is not a man who has lived much amongst the peasantry of the 
West of Ireland, who will not endorse the facts laid down, in his 
heart, though he might not care for the consequences of speak- 
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ing them on a platform to an audience of free and independent, 
though illiterate, electors. The manner in which hay, another 
primitive crop, is saved in Ireland, is taken by Mr. Dennis to 
illustrate the happy-go-lucky disposition with which the Irish 
peasant carries on his industry. The crop is left out often on 
the field until it gets blackened and deteriorated, and enormous 
quantities are lost every year from being stacked in places liable 
to floods. Lever tells a story of a widow’s son, who stacked his 
mothei’s little crop of hay round a rock in order that she should 
not be shamed in the sight of her neighbours by its small out- 
turn. The crop was bought in the lump by a farmer who was 
unaware that the interior of the,stack was solid stone, and paid 
for accordingly. When he discovered the truth, he was _ natur- 
ally annoyed, and, on remonstrating with the builder of the hay 
stack, was disarmed by the following reply: “ Shure and I had 
a blessed example for what I done.” “A blessed example is 
it, you scoundhrel, for chatin.” ‘‘ Aye shure St. Pether built 
his church on a rock, and why shouldn’t I build my mother’s 
hay on wan too?” The farmer said he would take care in 
any future transactions he had in the purchase of hay, that 
St. Peter had no hand in the bargain. But, to resume, although 
hay, if compressed for carriage by rail would, in Liverpool or 
even Dublin, fetch £4 a ton, it is left to rot, or is sold fora 
mere song, because the people will not learn how to compress 
it; nay, more, some years ago the Midland Railway Company 
of Ireland got from America four of the most improved trus- 
sing machines. They sent them through the country and 
tried’ to instruct the people in the trussing of hay, but they 
would not learn. That was when hay, unsaleable at the place 
where it was grown, would have fetched 44 a ton in Dublin. 
There was one man who could not sell his hay for even £2 
a ton. He was offered the chance of trussing it and sending 
it to Dublin for 7-6¢@. where it would have fetched 44. He 
would not do it ; he would not take the trouble. 

Such is the state of the most simple industry—the growing 
of crops in Ireland. To the cultivator, Mr. Dennis recommends 
the abandonment of the potato for cereals If I am not mis- 
informed, Mr. Michael Davitt gave an audience the very same 
advice two or three years ago, He told them that a Parlia- 
ment in College Green will not bring rain or sunshine when they 
are required for the crops. But Mr. Davitt is a singleminded 
man, although he was once a Fenian. He has undergone the 
honors of penal servitude for his principles, and is not a mere 
breeches hero. He, moreover, like another celebrated lecturer, 
is not a charge on any man, but supports himself by his own 
industry, and declines to take even his election expenses from 
the pockets of his countrymen. One would expect, therefore 
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from him advice to his countrymen for their practical benefit, 
whilst he advocated the political views which he holds, The 
material prosperity of his neighbours is with him a consider- 
ation not entirely overshadowed by the Home Rule question. 
Mr. Dennis sums up the duty of the State in this connexion, 
thus :— 

“Try to devise some means of instructing the cultivators of Ireland 
in the rotation of crops, in maintaining the fertility of the soil, and 
in the choice of good seed. Show them, moreover, the value of improved 
methods, not only of growing crops, but of putting the produce into 
the market. Overcome their ignorance and apathy (no small task, 
truly), and tillage of the land will at once become one of the next 
profitable of Irish industries.” 

This advice to the State is worthexamining. There is no rea- 
son whatever, why an Irish Cirencester should not be a success, 
that is as far as the better-to-do classes are concerned, and 
there is unquestionably, even amongst them, a slovenly system 
of farming which would shock most English or Scotch high 
farmers. It is questionable, however, how far their example 
would be followed by the peasantry, the class of which we 
want to get hold. In their present state of ignorance and apathy 
that is a very difficult matter. A man will see a gate swing- 
ing on one hinge, and so long as it serves its purpose of stop- 
ping the entrance to the field to which it leads, he will not 
dream of mending the broken hinge. He would give fifty 
reasons why he did not mend the gate, and would probably 
wind up with the pious reflexion, that its broken condition was 
“the will o’God.” That is the cause generally attributed to 
any preventible misfortune. It_is pious, but does not satisfy 
an enquiring mind. To overcome this ignorance and apathy, 
may be the duty of the State, but it is difficult to see how that 
duty is to be carried out. It is, I think, more the duty of the 
teachers and leaders of the people; but as long as they are 
occupied in the strife of parties, they do not seem to have 
much time to devote to practical teaching. It will be a good 
thing when this Home Rule controversy is settled one way 
or the other, for until then, there seems to be but little hope 
for the improvement of agriculture in Ireland, and absolutely 
none of the people emerging from the apathy and-ignorance 
which clogs every effort towards the development of high 
farming. Those who should lead them by precept and 
example, are too busily engaged in Home Rule politics or in 
internecine strife, and the people follow in their wake. 

As it is with the cultivation of the land, so it is with 
the rearing of cattle and the manufacture of dairy produce. 
These are two industries by which money might be made 
in Ireland, were they conducted on commonly rational princi- 
ples, It seems, however, as if not only were no effort made 
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to improve the resources of the country in this direction, but 
money is absolutely sunk in the sea for no apparent reason, 
Mr. Dennis devotes two chapters to this very important topic, 
and a perusal of them will well repay the trouble thereof. 
We are told that half a million of cattle are annually exported 
from Ireland, and a million and a half of sheep. Now, anyone 
who has ever travelled on a cattle boat, especially those that 
coast from the North-West ports of Ireland to Glasgow and 
Liverpool, will agree in the opinion that the traffic is carried 
on with every aggravation of cruelty and waste. It is hard 
to say whether the drovers or the beasts have the worst 
time of it. I have many a time seen these boats put to 
sea in the face of half a gale of wind. The wretched 
beasts on board are either tethered on deck and exposed 
to the weather, or are half suffocated on the lower-deck ; 
the men in charge of them, but little better off. For thirty- 
six hours men and beasts are exposed to the weather, and it 
is not to be wondered at, if, when landed, both are pretty 
well knocked up. The man recovers easily, and any one who 
has seen alot of these drovers, as I once have, having their 
supper in what is known as a_ house-of-call near the docks, 
would bear testimony to the hardiness of the class, They are 
in reality as hard as the sailors, for their life is spent going to 
and fro from Ireland to England, round the worst coast in the 
kingdom. The poor beasts are not so lucky. Their first and last 
sea voyage is a new experience to them. The deck of acattle 
boat is a considerable change from peacefully browsing by the 
shores of Lough Gill or on the slopes of Knocknarea. The 
loss on each animal is calculated to be 30s., so this sum is well 
said to be sent annually to the bottom of the Irish Sea as 
the contribution of a thriftlessly conducted trade. Now were 
this live meat trade converted into a dead meat trade, not 
only would these millions of pounds be saved from destruction, 
but other benefits would ensue, or rather losses be avoided, 
which now occur from the manner in which the cattle export 
trade is carried on. 

We are told that, owing to this wholesale exportation of 
live stock, the hide and leather trade in Ireland is simply 
crippled for want of hides, Ireland has to import the leather 
she has exported at a loss on the backs of the wretched cattle 
which are thus cruelly sent on a sea voyage. There are other 
trades too, which depend on horns, hoofs and offal for their 
working material : these are similarly starved. 

Now by a process of cooling, not absolutely freezing, the 
whole of the meat thus exported alive could be exported dead 
and placed in the London or Manchester markets in 56 hours. It 
would have the same preference over American and Australian 
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meat as English or Scotch meat now has, and, by proper 
management, could be made to undersell the foreign produce. 
The obvious benefit of this was recognized by the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company, and they opened an abattoir 
at Dromod for the slaughter of pigs in 1883. It failed because 
the traders (ze. the midlemen’ did not approve of it! They 
did not, for their interest lay in squeezing the farmers to whom 
they had lent money on mortgage, and in fattening the coasting 
steam trade in which they held shares: Now the method 
of Parliamentary Government for Ireland does not affect 
this matter of trade, and it would be well if some of the energy 
that is given to the former question were given to the latter. 
It is to be hoped that when this controversy is set at rest and 
capital attracted to the island, some means will be devised to 
break this monopoly. The establishment of a meat trade in 
Ireland on a sound commercial basis would do a good deal 
more for the peasantry than the money subscribed for evicted 
tenants and spent— the vanished records of the finance of the 
Land League can alone tell how. The business would have to 
be managed, however, on a system other than that on which 
the Freeman’s journal has been run. It is the same sad story 
with regard to dairy produce. Irish butter should hold its 
own in the English markets; it ranks far below the produce 
of Denmark, Finland and Normandy, This is entirely due to 
the way it is made. It is made in the houses of the peasants. 
The milk is set for cream in the common sleeping and 
sitting room, the butter is taken to market tied up in a piece 
of rag, often of questionable cleanliness, It is then salted to 
a degree that almost amounts .to adulteration, is packed in 
firkins and sent over anyhow in ships, as Mr. Dennis describes, 
that may have just unloaded a cargo of guano or some equally 
sweet smelling commodity. Now people who have lived in 
Ireland know, that iz no part of the world is there more 
delicious butter to be had when it is supplied for private tables, 
and where those who supply it have to observe common clean- 
liness in its manufacture, in order to secure a sale. If the same 
methods were used in making butter for the English market, 
there is no reason why Ireland should not take a_ leading 
place as a butter producing country, instead of being far 
behind in the race as she is now. 

There is one subject on which all Irish politicians are agreed, 
on which there is a real union of hearts—and that is as regards 
the shameful neglect from which the fishing industry in 
Ireland has suffered. I cannot do better than quote Mr Dennis, 
to show how great are the gifts of nature in the way of provid- 
ing a food supply for the people of Ireland, and how utterly 
and entirely these gifts are thrown away. 
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A coast line of about 2,000 miles, broken into an exceptionally 
large number of excellent harbours ; waters teeming with fish, many 
of them being among the very finest of their kind ; a race of hardy 
and adventurous fishermen : ail these natural advantages for carrying 
on a great fishing industry exist in Ireland. As if to mark the island 
out as a special field for githering in the harvest cf the sea, Nature 
has placed her best harbours where there are most fish. The Eastern 
coast with Strangford Lough as the only good harbour between 
Belfast and Waterford, comes far behind the Western in its yield; 
while all round the South-west and Northern coasts, where the sea 
makes deep incisions into the land every few miles, the waters swarm 
with cod, hake, ling, mackerel and herring. The South-west coast 
is especially prolific, and occasionally there is almost, what one might 
call a “miraculous draught.” On the West coast there is also 
abundance of fish. Outside Arran Island there are magnificent banks; 
nearer land, in Galway Bay, the fish would be plentiful if trawling, 
which destroys the “cover,” and which ought to be practised only in 
deep water, where prohibited ; off the Coast of Connemara there is 
so much fish (and so bad a market for it) that tons are annually 
thrown upon the land for manure ; round the island of Bofin, the sea 
has often been actually “ roughened with fish. ’ Clew Bay is a_ perfect 
“stew ;”’ Brodhaven and Blacksod Bays, in county Mayo, are so 
landlocked, that boats could go out and make a haul every day in 
the year ; Carew might have referred to Donegal Bay when he wrote 
of his “fishful pond. ’ Yet these great natural advantages are 
thrown away. Scotland, with a coast line only 500 miles longer than 
that of Ireland, with fewer harbours, with less fruitful and more 
tempestuous seas, supports by her fisheries one-seventh of her entire 
population. Ireland supports less than one two hundred and fiftieth. 

First let us see what they want in the way of boats, Of craft 
suitable for near shore fishing they have plenty. Each family has 
at least one boat ; some families have three or four. They are called 
third class boats ; very few of them are decked ; and they are quite 
incapable of facing the tumult of the best fishing waters thirty or 
forty miles off the coasts. For this purpose 30 ton decked boats, 
costing from £200 to £400 each, are necessary ; and for lack of 
them, the deep sea fisheries of the West of Ireland have practically to 
be abandoned to the English, Scotch, Norwegian, and Dutch fisher- 
men—estimated to number not Iess than 100,000—who annually flock 
to the enormous shoals which extend in an almost unbroken line from 
Bantry Bay to Bloody Foreland, The boats at present in use along 
the West coast are home made, and are excellent of their kind. 
Where larger boats exist, they have generally been built at Peel in 
the Isle of Man. but there is no reason why they should not be built 
at home, and this would in itself provide Ireiand with an important 
industry. 


The fishermen of Ireland arearaceapart. They are few in 
number and miserably poor. Those who live in Ireland off 
the West coast are almost a foreign people. There is an island 
called Innismurray in Sligo Bay, on which, until lately,—I don’t 
know whether it be so now or not,—no stranger was permitted 
to land without permission of the King of the island. | Within 
recent years I read an account of the storming of the place 


by 


the police, in order to arrest a man who had taken sanctu- 


ary there. The inhabitants of this island, moreover, used to 
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pay divine honours to the figure-head of a ship which was 
washed ashore there at a period remote in the past. Possibly 
it belonged to one of the ships of the Armada wrecked along 
the coast. ‘These people have no ideas of c»ymmerce, or of 
making their lives better than they were two hundred years 
azo. Round this island are fish of all kinds and descriptions. 
Let us examine the reasons why such a source of wealth has 
been lost to the coast population of Ireland. You cannot 
catch fish without nets and proper boats. Now, net making 
is an industry which, in Scotland and on the Cornish coast, 
supplies the women with employment, whilst the men make 
the tackle when the season is unsuited for fishing. In Ireland 
this is not so, The fishers in that country buy all their gear, 
and can only afford to buy an inferior quality. At one time 
we ere told they were better provided, but the price of kelp 
rose £2 a ton, and they neglected their fishing, let their boats 
and gear rot, and now, when kelp is one-third the price it was 
then, they have not the material for fishing. So much so that 
once in 1884, the coasts and creeks of Connemara swarmed with 
herring for three months ; they came close to the shore, where 
they had never been seen before, but, for want of nets with 
which to catch them, they were suffered to swim away in peace. 

One cannot imagine people so utterly blind to their own 
interests as to allow net making and the up-keep of tackle 
to fall into disuse from pure laziness, or, as the Americans 
would say, cusseduess. Even the Irish fisherman, with all his 
sins of omission, is not quite so apathetic as allthis. There 
is a reason for it. The abandonment of the fishing for the more 
lucrative industry of kelp collecting, showed that there was 
some method in the so-called madness of the fishers, The 
fact of the matter is that fishermen do not see the point of 
catching fish for fun: they catch enough near shore for their 
own and their children’s food, and, having done that, they 
have done all that could be expected of prudent men. For 
if they went out into the deep sea ground, there is no place 
for them to land their fish, Harbours of refuge are not re- 
quired ; merely safe landing piers. Yet were the fish once 
landed, the fishermen were, until recently, but little better off, 
for, unless they put the fish out on the land as manure, as 
they did more than once in Connemara, there was no other 
use to which they could turn the fruits of their toil. There 
was no means of bringing it to market. So when people, as 
they are very apt to do, abuse the Irish fishermen as a lazy 
set of blackguards, because they do not take advantage of the 
food supply which nature has brought to their doors, they 
might be asked tc suggest what the fishermen are to do with 
the fish that remained over and above their daily needs; how 
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they are to land it, if caught in the deep sea, and how to bring 
it to market once they had landed it. The railways make no 
provision for the carriage of fish except in the case of salmon, 
but the reason for that is simple enough. There’ is only a de- 
mand for the carriage of salmon. 

Mr. Balfour, as we know, has faced the question, and has 
started a system of light railways, That, however, is not enough, 
The Scotch fishermen are often cited as an example of what 
industry can do, and I have heard them held up as an example 
to their Irish brethren. It is not, I imagine, generally known 
that, in Scotland, fishermen enjoyed bounties for szxty years, 
and were thereby set on their legs. Ireland had a similar ad- 
vantage for ¢hree years only. The only way out of the diffi- 
culty is by a system of State loans, such as our agricultural 
improvement loans in this country. Advances should be made 
for the purpose of building boats and making nets locally. 
Two more industries would thereby be fostered. Landing 
places must be built at convenient places for this. Mr. Dennis 
says the State should advance the money and be repaid by the 
improvement in the export trade in fish. Whether the money 
was repaid or not, it seems to be not a very extravagant 
demand to make on the State, to ask it to supply landing places 
as it supplies lighthouses. Fishermen would gladly pay dues 
for the up-keep of those places, as shipowners do for the pro- 
tection afforded by lighthouses. It is inconceivable how 
successive Governments have been blind to the importance of 
this great industry. Generation after generation has seen the 
failure of the crop, and the consequent starvation of the people. 
Most of the money that has been spent on famine relief within 
the last fifty years, would have been saved, had a liberal and 
statesman-like policy of encouragement to Irish fisheries been 
pursued. It is better late than never, and it is to be hoped 
that, when the present dreary question is set at rest, the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland, whether it be imperial or national, will take 
up this great subject on broad and generous lines. Liberality 
and generosity will not be thrown away. Experience has 
shown that, whenever any loans have been made to encourage 
fisheries, they have been scrupulously repaid. Dishonesty is 
not a failing of the Irish peasant, unless he be coerced into it 
by a tyrannous unwritten law. 

The example of the Acts we have in this country for agri- 
cultural improvement advances, and for tuccavi loans, might 
easily be followed with regard to advances for the develop- 
ment of Irish Fisheries. Light Railways are, as we have seen, 
already started, and, when fish is brought on them to the 
stations of the existing lines, there is no reason to fear that 
proper fish vans will not be provided. The statesman who 
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puts Irish Fisheries on a stable basis, will have been the greatest 
benefactor to Ireland that has yet arisen in the course of her un- 
happy history. “ Whigs and Tories, Repalers and their foes” 
will unite to do him honour, 

Passing from food products to plants used in manufacture, 
we come to the great industry which has laid the foundation 
of the prosperety of Ulster, the cultivation and manufacture 
of flax. It is sad to find that here again Ireland depends 
upon foreign countries for the supply of a material which she 
used to turn out herself. Flax used to be grown in Munster 
and Connaught, in quantities sufficient to supply all her looms, 
Ulster alone grows it now; the balance is imported from Holland 
and Belgium, Germany, Russia and other countries. The ex- 
tent of the loss may be appreciated when we find that three 
million pounds worth of flax is annually imported to feed 
the Northern mills, whilst the quantity grown in Ireland is 
worth but £700,000. The answer to the question, “wherefore 
is this thusness?” is that * flax is the converse of the potato, 
everything the potato is, flax is not, and vice versa” one 
requires high farming, the other requirs the least possible 
exertion. 

Mr. Dennis points out that flax would yield a profit of £20 
an acre if it were properly cultivated. It is not, however, a 
ready money crop and hence the difficulty arises. Here, again, 
State aid might be given on proper security. The course 
suggested by Mr. Dennis is growing the flax and drying it like 
hay ; and then having a rettery at some suitable place for the 
preparation of the fibre. When people have ceased quarrelling 
about abstract politics, We may See this done. It requires capital 
from some source or other. As it is with flax, so it is with hemp 
and straw. With a little care straw could be utilized for bottle 
envelopes, instead of those articles being imported, and the 
planting and cultivation of osiers would supply the hampers 
that are now imported. 

There is a very interesting, but slightly romantic, chapter on 
coal and iron in Ireland. That these minerals exist, admits of 
no doubt, but that they exist at a depth to which it would not 
pay to work, is equally true. Mr. Dennis anticipates a 
* boom” in Irish coal and iron at a not very remote date, and 
suggests that preparations should now be made for its advent. 
If would be difficult to induce capitalists to embark on a specu- 
lation the returns for which could not be reckoned on before 
English and Scotch coal and iron had given out, and Irish 
minerals had taken their place. That event may take place, 
but we are more concerned now, with the development of in- 
dustries which can be brought into play now, and do not depend 
upon “ some far off divine event.” 
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The last natural production wich is considered in these 

pages is timber. It is perfectly clear that at one time Ireland 
produced oak in great abundance, and so far back as 1652 
attention was drawn to the ruthless waste that then went on 
by the wholesale destruction of trees. It was not as though the 
land on which the trees grew were reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation. The trees were destroyed and the land was al- 
lowed to drift into bog. Mr. Dennis makes the bold proposal, 
that a forest department should be created for Ireland, and 
that an outlay of 20 millions should be made for the purpose 
of replanting the country. He shows to demonstration that the 
outlay would be repaid in fifty. years, but we fear that the 
sritish tax payer would not see his way to the outlay, and the 
Inish Government proposed by Mr. Gladstone would not be 
ina financial position, even with the plethora of money to 
which he looks forward, to advance the necessary funds. The 
forests have gone and more is the pity. They have gone, 
however, we fear, beyond recall. The re-foresting of Ireland 
may take place when the coal and iron boom has come. At 
present it is beyond the pale of practical politics. 

This completes the discussion of Irish industries, so far as the 
products of nature are concerned, and Mr. Dennis has, we 
think, made out his case. There is undoubtedly great industrial 
depression, (2) This depression is inconsistent with the presence 
of a healthy population and ample natural resources. (3) Its 
causes are to be found in existing circumstances and not in 
more or less ancient history, and they are remediable. 

The canclusion to which one comes after reading this account 
of agricultural Ireland, and knowing its truth by experience, 
is that, at the root of the evils under which agriculture suffers, 
isa certain happy-go-lucky carelessness, which induces the 
Irish peasant togrow the crop that is easiest grown, vzz, the 
potato, and to exhibit an utter indifference as to whether his 
hay crop is stacked on a rock, or is left to soak on the borders 
of a bog. 

A good deal of that indifference was doubtless owing to the 
hard conditions of living which undoubtedly prevailed in the 
past. These conditions exist no longer. Legislation has, within 
recent years, placed the Irish peasants on a footing of indepen- 
dence greater than that enjoyed by the peasantry of any 
other country under the sun. We are not concerned to discuss 
the question whether the concessions which have secured this 
independence were wrung from England, or not. It is suffi- 
cient that they have been granted and that a state of indepen- 
dence atid solvency, if he will but take it. can now be the 
lot of every Irish peasant. There is no longer, therefore, any 
excuse for the apathy and neglect of.the first principles of 
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common sense in farming, which still exists: It was to a certain 
extent justifiable when a holding was precarious and when it 
was a matter of life and death to a man to get all he could 
out of the land as speedily as might be, befere he was driven 
off it There was no encouragement, in former days, for a 
man to make improvements on the land, for those improvements 
could be quietly annexed by the landlord once the lease had 
expired. It has been within the experience of the writer that a 
man absolutely had his rent raised because he substituted, at 
his Own expense, stone for mud, and slates for thatch in the 
construction of his dwelling and outhouses. I have known people 
to decline to use dynamite for the purpose of clearing their land 
from rocks, and thereby increasing its productive power ; lest 
the rent might be screwed up to such a pitch that they would 
have no benefit from the improvement thus effected on the 
soil, All this state of things has now passed away; and if the 
people were let alone by interested agitators, we should see 
a new era of farming spring up in Ireland. But no. They 
will not let the people be, and small blame to them from their 
stand point. Agitation is their means of livelihood, and, by 
plans of campaign and other illegal and dishonest devices, 
they not only inculcate a course of dishonesty in the non-pay- 
ment of fair rents, but they force honest men, by the grossest 
terrorism into the path they have marked out for them to 
travel. Hence it is that we have not as yet seen any thing 
like the full fruition of the three great Land Acts passed within 
the last twenty years or so. The day will yet come when the 
eyes of the Irish peasant will be opened to the real motives of 
those who profess to be his friends. The fate of new Tip- 
perary may have done something to that end. ‘here are 
other causes which work against the full development of agri- 
cultural prosperity. These causes can be removed by the State. 
Ireland is suffering from want of money. Capital will not 
find its way to the country for obvious reasons. In the pre- 
sent state of unrest, it is less likely than ever to do so. The 
case of Ireland in this respect is the same as that of Bengal. 
In this country men will not put capital into the land. Money- 
lenders will lend on the ‘security of the crop that they see 
before their eyes, but they will not lend a pice for improve- 
ments. In India the State steps in with loans for agricultural 
improvements, and with tuccavi loans for the purchase of seed 
and cattle in atime of scarcity. State aid, judiciously given, 
would, as we have seen, put the fishing industry on a sound 
financial footing. It would also enable Ireland to supply her 
own looms with flax and put the three millions which are annu- 
ally sent to foreign nations, into the pockets of the farmers of 
Ireland. There is a steadily growing feeling in England in 
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favour of extending State aid to Ireland, whether wrung 
from the country or not, is beside the question. It is surely a 
short-sighted policy that would seek to sever the connexion 
between the two countries at a time when that feeling is on 
the increase. It is hopeless to expect State aid from such an 
exchequer as Mr. Gladstone would have handed over to the 
proposed Government of Ireland: It is vain to expect that the 
British tax-payer will willingly hand over his money to a Gov- 
ernment irresponsible in any way to him or his representatives, 
Peace and rest is what the land requires now, and if only that 
could be secured by scparation, the most ardent Unionist would 
become a Home Ruler to-morrow. Unionists, however, do not 
anticipate a state of quietude from such a Bill as that which has 
been recently forced through the House of Commons. They 
look for it from a closer union of interests between the two 
islands ; from the gradual influx of capital, when capitalists 
have regained confidence, and the land has rest. Until such 
time as capital flows naturally across the Channel, it is the 
duty of the State to do for Ireland what she has done for 
India. Ample security would be forthcoming, and loans would 
be honestly repaid. We are not afraid of the Western fisher- 
men being led astray from the paths of honesty by those who 
duped the peasants of Tipperary. The reception accorded 
to Lady Zetland, Miss Balfour and Mr. Arthur Balfour on 
their unprotected tour through Donegal and Connemara, showed 
clearly enough that the hearts of the people beat true to their 
real benefactors, despite the contemptible efforts made by 
their soz disant leaders to mar the enthusiasm of the welcome 
given to the statesman who was the first to help the people 
along the road to prosperity. 

Turning now from the products of the land and their im- 
provements, to manufactures pure and simple, we come to the 
discussion of a question on which the future prosperity of 
Ireland largely depends, 

There are three great industries existing in Ireland all of 
which largely depend upon export for their maintenance. 
‘These are the manufacture of linen, the brewing of porter, and 
and the distillation of whisky It is difficult to suppose that, 
where three such industries thrive and pay, there is anything 
in the Irish character calculated to prevent other industries 
from being equally prosperous, all other conditions being equal. 
Mr. Dennis says that the Irishman is an excellent worker 
under direction, but that he fails as a director or originator. 
The history of the world contradicts this statement. There 
is not a country—in the world one may say—where Irishmen 
have not at some time or another been found as leaders of 
men, as organisers of the highest order. We have not to go 
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very far to look for Irishmen holding the highest offices in 
the State. A country that can supply statesmen to every 
colony cannot be barren of a supply of men to direct and 
carry on industries in their own land. Let us see the reasons 
that have combined to leave Irish industries so far behind those 
of other countries, It is, of course, the fashion to attribute to 
William the Third the destruction of all Irish trade, because, by 
an unstatesmanlike act, he destroyed the woollen industry that 
prevailed in his time. William has been some time dead now ; 
the woollen trade is also more or less dead ; but, whilst it would 
be difficult, even if desirable, to raise the great Orangeman 
from his last sleep, his action has not had the lasting influence 
that would render the resurrection of the defunct woollen in- 
dustry impossible. It is the old story of Romulus and Raymus 
and the Danes ; every bit of ancient history, mythical or true, 
is dragged in to account for the decadence .of Irish commerce, 
and to impose an absolute attitude of non possumus against 
those who would look to present conditions and would seek 
to rebuild Irish industries by getting rid of the rubbish under 
which they lie buried. Rubbish of verbiage, rubbish of poli- 
tical cant, rubbish of religious strife,——choking the very springs 
from which national industry can alone draw its life. 

Let us take this very woollen industry. What has done most 
to destroy it, is the competition of the Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire mills, a competition that no law brought into being, 
but the discovery of steam and the application of the disco- 
very in places where steam could be had at the least possible 
cost. Even with all that, the Irish woollen trade has recently 
shown signs of a revival. Irish friezes hold their own in the 
markets of the world and the Irish blanket trade is also show- 
ing signs of revival. Mr. Dennis points out that one great 
incentive to Irish industry is wanting, simply because people 
in Ireland prefer English goods: English goods can be placed 
on the market cheaper than those of Irish manufacture, and, 
as long as this is so, the revival of the Irish woollen trade 
will be heavily handicapped. 

But must this always be so? We think not. When Mr. 
Dennis wrote, he pointed out that coal was as easily procured 
in Dublin and Belfast, as in Bristol. He moreover pointed out 
the immense water power which was going to waste through- 
out Ireland. At the time he wrote thus, electricity was in its 
infancy, compared with what it is now, and electricity is the 
coming motive power. There is as much water power in the 
falls of Glencar, Ballisodare and Collooney in the county 
Sligo, as would generate electricity for the whole island, and 
this is but one county. Waterfalls form one of the greatest 
features in the scenery of that most picturesque land. They 
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may yet form one of the greatest sources of the wealth of a 
regencrate Ireland. 

It is, of course, out of the question to go back to protective 
duties on Irish manufactures, but much might be done in the 
way of State patronage for certain industries. The woollen 
industry owes its revival, to a great extent, to the action of 
the north Dublin Union, which insisted on the workhouse 
being supplied with articles of local manufacture. Other 
Unions have followed its example. It would be well if all 
Unions did the same. The jails might follow suit, but, until 
the bulk of the population creates a demand for Irish fabrics, 
the industry must languish. 

Boot making and saddlery cannot be carried on at a price 
to cope with the English market, simply because leather has 
to be imported, which has originally gone over to England on 
the backs of live cattle. There was a time when nearly every 
town in Ireland had its own tannery. That time has passed 
away. There is nothing to prevent its return. No law passed 
from the time of Strongbow to that of Arthur Balfour can 
be blamed for the disappearance of this industry. 

It would take up too much space to follow the author of 
this most excellent book into the vicissitudes of the various 
trades which, like Troy, were, but are not. Two main causes 
of the general decadence of trade are to be found in the man- 
ner in which the carrying trade is conducted, and in the con- 
dition of the money market. 

It has been the fashion to paint poor Pat with the brush ofa 
caricaturist. Hehas contributed a good deal to comic literature 
about himself. It would be difhult to carzcature Irish railways 
as they were some years ago. They may have improved of 
late, but in 1887, when Mr. Dennis wrote, there was not much 
advance on what they were in ’69, or about that time. A person 
travelling to Moorshedabad by the Nulhattie State Railway 
might, if he were in a hurry and somewhat short tempered, be 
inclined to regret that he had given up swearing: he would 
take to that bad habit again had he to travel, say from 
Sligo on the Midland Great Western to Belturbet in county 
Cavan. The trains are, or were, so arranged, that the maxi- 
mum amount of waiting at the most dreary road side junctions 
was coupled with the minimum amount of actual locomotion 
that could be’ spun out during a day. The inducement to 
undertake the journey was reduced also by the exorbitant 
fares charged. This seems to be always the case in Ireland, 
where there is—what is pleasantly called—through booking over 
different lines. Each line takes the uttermost farthing from 
the passenger, and then ensures that the passenger has as much 
opportunity as possible, of studying the locality at the junction of 
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the two systems of railway. Incase this may be thought an 
overdrawn picture, I shall give some instances of Railway 
management and railway system, from ascertained facts. 

The railways on the South and East coasts of Ireland com- 
prise seven-tenths of all the railways in Ireland, that is to say, 
that on the West coast there is no railway system following the 
coast line. Lines are put out from the centre of Ireland to given 
points, such as Ballina, Sligo and Galway, but, with these 
exceptions, there is nothing to connect the coast and the fisheries 
with the outer world. We have already touched on this point 
and need go no further. 

When we come to examine the methods on which the exist- 
ing railways are worked, we do not find that Mr. Dennis is 
cuilty of exaggeration when he calls the story, “The story of 
the war waged by Irish railways upon Irish industries,” 

When railways were first constructed in Ireland, the rates 
were fixed ona consideration of the cost of construction and 
upkeep and the probable traffic. The same policy has been 
pursued down tothe present day, so that the average receipts fer 
mile of Irish Railways have remained the same from 1849-1886. 
A speedier mode of transit was given to the people, but traffic 
has not been created where it did not exist before; not only 
that, but in Ireland the railways have not beaten the cartman 
out of the field. This has been the result of putting upon the 
existing traffic the highest rates it would bear, instead of adopt- 
ing the lowest rate consistent with a profit, and thereby attract- 
ing traffic. It is,as Mr Dennis puts it, as though the railway 
companies said, here are goods worth 45,000, which must be 
carried by us; in order to earn a’ dividend of 5 per cent, we 
will exact from them a toll amounting to 450, It never occurred 
to them that they might earn Io per cent by carrying £20,000 
worth of traffic for £100. The difference between Irish and 
English railways is shewn by the fact, that whilst, in Ireland, 
proportionately to the length of line open, there is no more 
traffic now than there was forty years ago, in England the 
traffic has increased four-fold, and in Scotland three-fold. The 
subject is too important to any consideration of the question of 
Irish industries, not to quote in full the very able case made 
out by Mr. Dennis against the railways, and we therefore make 
no apology for so doing. 

Dealing with the Railways as they stand, what do we find? That 
although the cost of construction, of maintenance, and of working, is 
considerably below that of the English Railways, the Irish lines starve 
themselves and the districts through which they pass, by a penny-wise 
pound foolish policy, which renders them a hindrance rather thana 
help to the industrial progress of the country. Their tariffs are calcu- 
jated strictly on the basis of the existing traffic, the traffic that was 

already there when the lines were made, and not on the basis of the 
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traffic which might be created. We assert confidently that half of the 
capital expended on Irish Railways is practically unutilised. Too few 
trains are run, and the rates and fares are absurdly high. Five trains 
a day, each way between Dublin and Galway, are thought sufficient; the 
single third-class fare is equal to about 1§@ per mile. That isa 
sample of management of Irish Railways generally. There is a 
better service, at 1@ per mile between Dublin and Belfast, but then 
there are two ways of doing the journey, Most of the railways of 
Ireland have no competition, What is wanted is more liberal manage. 
ment—more trains, better carriages and lower rates, soas to create 
and induce traffic. Everybody knows it would not pay to run a single 
omnibus once an hour, between even the Bank of England and Charing 
Cross ; but to run omnibuses every half-minute or so pays remarkabiy 
well. Passenger traffic, however, is not so much in question, as goods 
traffic. That is where the burden of our charge lies, for it is alleged 
that numerous industries are rendered impossible in Ireland owing 
to high rates of carriage, and that identical foreign industries are posi- 
tively encouraged by freights which are denied to Irish producers. 

The simple process of quadrupling the traffic receipts by halving the 
rates, and so doubling the dividend, never entered into their calcula- 
tions, yet, in putting the case thus roundly, we by no means exaggerate 
the general experience of the carrying trade of the world. We said 
just now that the average receipts per mile of the Irish Railways has 
scarcely advanced since 1849. Contrast this with England, where 
those receipts have multiplied more than fourfold in the same period— 
or with Scotland, where they have increased nearly threefold. Bear in 
mind that we are not speaking of the gross receipts, but of the average 
amount of traffic carried over each mile of line open. Every mile of 
line open in England in 1849 earned, roughly speaking, £ 1,000 a year. 
To day, by the enormous increase of traffic, every mile open, earns 
over £ 4,000a year. In Ireland, proportionably to the length of line 
open, there is no more traffic now than there was forty years ago. 

All that time the Railway Companies have been squeezing profits— 
or in some cases, only endeavouring to squeeze profits—out of a trade 
that needed the most tender fostering, the most generous encourage- 
ment, They have been slowly killing the goose, which, after ail, has 
not been very prolific in its yield of golden eggs. And, indeed, how 
could it be, withthe grip of the exacting shareholder slowly closing 
around its neck? We have no hesitation in saying that railway 
management in Ireland has been a libel upon the business aptitudes 
of railway men in general. There certainly have never been any 
in Ireland. A few exceptional efforts have been made on certain 
lines for the encouragement cf trade, but never in the form of sub- 
stantial reduction in the rates. They were rather in the nature of an 
offer to add two storeys to a dwelling house, the occupier of which asks 


for reduction of rent. 

The question is, how is this state of things to be remedied. 
Mr. Dennis does not suggest that the State should take over 
Irish railways, but that there should be a interest of 3 per cent 
on their capital, guaranteed to Irish companies. He considers 
that they would then consent to amalgamation, to a trenchant 
revision of rates, to extended facilities, and to such control as 
the State might institute on principles of public policy. The 
cost of this, even if the whole had to be paid, would be 
£900,000 ; actually it would not reach half a million ; less than 


the cost of the Royal Stationery Office. 
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There is no question, but that if the State is going to con- 
sider the condition of Jreland and the best means to alleviate 
evils which can be alleviated by State inteference, the 
railways must very soon be taken into consideration. It would 
be a big business to take over the Irish Railways en masse, 
but the disease requires a drastic remedy. Could the share- 
holders be got to consent to the 3 per cent guarantee, and the 
clause providing for State control be sufficiently strong, the evil 
might be eradicated. 

In no country in the world would such a state of things be 
tolerated, whereby those who had the monopoly of the carrying 
trade, could so work the business as to cause it to become a 
positive danger to trade, and, as such, a public nuisance, instead 
of being a public benefit. 

If ever a case called for State interference, the case of 
the Irish railways does. The matter would doubtless have 
been taken up long ago, had it not been for the long drawn 
out controversy, of which every one is well nigh wearied to 
death, The settlement of real grievances such as that inflicted 
on Irish trade by Irish railway directors, is not in the line of 
country taken up by the professional politician, It affords no 
opportunity of flaunting the sun burst flag, or of raking up 
the old evils which have passed away with the dawn of the 
new policy, which had its birth in Catholic emancipation. It 
is to be hoped that when the Home Rule question is set at 
rest, Irish statesmen will address themselves to this and other 
evils under which the country is ready suffering. It is surely to 
the interest alike of Protestant and Catholic, of Home Ruler 
and Unionist, of Healyite and Sextonite, that an incubus, 
such as our railway mismanagement-is, should be lifted off the 
trade of Ireland, and that our railways should be worked on 
rational commonsense principles. No one wants to rob the 
shareholders of their profits. All that is wanted, is that the 
railway directorates should make those profits in a manner 
benefiting those by whose custom this profit is obtained, and 
not by destroying the very life of the trade of the country. 

No less serious is the indictment drawn against the Irish banks 
by Mr. Dennis. The total working capital of Ireland is esti- 
mated at the respectable figure of eighty millons. Now, instead 
of that capital being invested in Ireland, five sixths of it is lent 
to foreign Governments and to foreign speculators. The Irish 
banks, which hold the greater part of the money, will not lend 
it for the promotion of Irish industry, “They will trust any 
one rather than an Irishman, unlesshe happens not to be ia 
Ireland” Mr. Dennis makes the plain statement “ hat Irish 
banking, tf it deserves the name, has done more to retard industry 
than to encourage it; compared with this, the sum of the men who 
VOL. XCVIL.] 25 
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draw incomes from Irish land and spend them abroad, dwindle 
tnto insignificance.” Mr. Dennis here speaks with no uncertain 
voice, when he advocates the establishment of a bank in Ireland, 
authorised to advance money on the personal credit, and on the 
opportunities of making profit, of the Irish people. In this 
recommendation, every man who has the good of Ireland at 
heart will agree, whatever be his political views. At present 
the men who really finance Ireland, are the middlemen, who 
go from one fair to another and are known to the people, 
They allow. nay encourage, the farmers to get into their debt, 
They are but a larger edition of the Gombeen man corespond- 
ing to the petty mahajun. The Gombeen man and they, 
between them, conduct all the business which ought to be done 
by the banks. The farmers and producers generally are ham- 
pered by want of capital, and are not free agents in the disposal 
of their merchandize, and do not receive the full value of it when 
at last it leaves their hands, 

We have now given a sketch of the conditions under which 
Irish industry drags out its existence. We are aware that the 
most powerful indictment against the Union, is the deplorable 
state of Irish industry. We would welcome any form of Govern- 
ment which would go to the root of the evil and eradicate it. 
We are told that a Home Rule Government would do this, and, 
if only this could be believed, there would be but very little 
difference of opinion on the Home Rule question in Ireland, 
Ulster and Connaught would march side by side to its accom- 
plishment. It is, however, because we Unionists think thata 
parliament elected on the Meath principles would not be cal- 
culated ‘to tackle the financial difficulties of the country, that 
we prefer to abide by the Union. The business capacity dis- 
played by the directorate of the Freeman’s Journal is not an 
encouraging example of what we might expect from the same 
men, were they entrusted with questions of Irish finance and 
with the revival of Irish trade. 

We admit that these grievous conditions under which Irish 
trade has declined, have existed since the Union. They exist- 
ed, however, twenty years before that event. We cannot admit 
that the connexion with England has caused them. We are 
also told that every concession made by England to Ireland 
has been wrung from the former country. By all means let 
us admit that, but let us go on wringing, if people like to 
call the process by that name. Let Irishmen of all shades of 
political opinion unite in pressing on English statesmen the 
crying necessity there is for State aid in the various directions 
in which we have indicated that it is necessary, in order to save 
the people alive. Let the concession that we shall wring be 
such as will put money into the pockets of the farmer and 
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the tradesmen and not take it out of them (as the tendency 
of late has been), in order to drag such creatures as Egan and 
Sheridan from their original obscurity and establish them in 
Paris and New York hotels. 

An eminent Indian statesman once told the writer that a 
perusal of Mr. Dennis’ book was enough to convince any man of 
the necessity for Home Rule, It is certainly enough to convince 
any man that certain glaring evils exist, some remediable at 
the hands of the people themselves, others that require State 
aid of some sort. 

For the present we may abandon the idea that capital, other 
than State capital, will find its way into Ireland. If Home 
Rule becomes law, there is a great fear lest capital will be 
withdrawn, at any rate from Ulster. If the sense of the 
country at the next general election declare against Home 
Rule, we would urge that politicians of all shades do for a 
moment sink their differences and approach the Imperial Gov- 
ernment with a firm and united front. Let Ireland, united for 
the nonce, urge upon England her claims to a consideration 
which is not denied to India. It may seem humiliating, but it 
is none the less true, that Irish industry has reached a stage of 
decadence for which nothing but strong measures can afford a 
remedy. Once the fisheries, the cultivation of flax and other 
industries are set on their legs, capital will not shun the 
country, provided men are allowed to carry on their business, 
without the fear of any unwritten law before thety eyes. 

State loans and a system of banking, carried on, if necessary, 
by the State, are absolutely required to revive those industries 
which can and should flourish in Ireland. There are some which 
English and foreign competition has utterly killed, and which 
can never be revived. They may come to the front again 
when water power and electricity have taken the place of steam, 
but, until that time, they may be considered as hopelessly gone. 
There are, however, as we have seen, industries that cry aloud 
against being slowly killed :—killed by the very agencies which 
should foster and give them life. Irishmen of all classes and 
opinions should unite to revive those trades, 

It is to be hoped, that, whatever be the result of the next 
general election on the Homé Rule question, it will be 
accepted as final, Provided that Home Rule is the issue laid 
before the United Kingdom, and not side issues, such as 
coverned many of the Elections during the late Elections, 
[f, then, Home Rule be decided upon by a decisive majority 
of the nation, let the Unionists, instead of lining the ditches, 
reserve their action until such time as an attempt is 
made to interfere with their civil or religious liberties. They 
will then be justified in defending them, if necessary, with 
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their lives, as their fathers did before them, Until such time, 
however, let them direct their energies to procure, as far ag 
possible, the return of men to Parliament, who will work for 
the good of the country on sound business-like lines ; with 
whom scenes like those enacted in Committee Room 15, will 
be impossible ; whose prophetic indignation at Michelstown 
tragedies will not lead them to threaten their political oponents 
with destruction, six months before the events which caused 
that indignation took place. Men who will finance the country 
on lines somewhat less self-seeking than those which have been 
taken up by the present leaders of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, in the only business transaction which has come before 
the country. That should be the policy of Unionists, once the 
country has decisively declared for Home Rule. It may be a 
bitter pill to swallow, but loyal men will have to abide loyally 
by the laws of the country, whether those laws are a betrayal 
of just rights and expectations, or not. 

If, on the other hand, the country pronounces decisively 
against this measure of seperation, we would ask our 
nationalist countrymen to accept the verdict, and to drive from 
the power they have usurped, those who use their leadership 
for their own ends; who have brought Irish politics into con- 
tempt, and have disgusted sensible men of nationalist politics 
into severing their connection with the Irish party. People 
have short memories, if they forget the description given of 
them by their political creator, Parnell. Let them unite with 
the Unionists in zwrimging from England concessions that are 
of absolutely vital importance to the industrial life of our 
common country. 

Whatever be the result, let this hateful quarrel be brought to 
an end, and let Irishmen vie with one another in a rivalry, 
having for its object the developement of the resources of the 
country, and the regeneration of Ireland as a nation :—a 
nation in the true sense of the term, taking her place amongst 
the commercial nationalities of the earth. Then may be ful- 
filled the prophecy with which Mr. Dennis concludes his book. 
“T will multiply the fruit of the tree and the increase of the 
field... . I will also cause you to dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded, and the desolate land shall be tilled, 
whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by. 
And they shall say this land that was desolate is become like 
the garden of Eden; and the waste and desolate and ruined 
cities are become fenced and are inhabited: so shall the waste 
cities be filled with flocks of men.” 


A, C. TUTE. 

















ART, X.—A PAGE FROM SIAMESE HISTORY: 


How THE FRENCH FIRST GOT TO SIAM: THE STORY OF 
THEIR REPULSE. 


\W* REMEMBER reading in a geography, at one time 

much in use in Indian schools, that the description of 
Peking by Marco Polo, who visited it in 1271, is in many 
respects applicable in the present day. Thesame remark might 
be made in respect of Siam, for, with the exception of Bangkok, 
no part of the country has materially changed since the Portu- 
suese first re-discovered it, and much of what Sir John Bowring 
wrote in the fifties stands good at the present time. 

Siam is a curio of a kingdom; Jdzzarre, and picturesque, 
without a parallel in Asia, and interesting in itself, apart from 
the prominence given it by recent events. It offers so many 
fantastic features, that one is surprised that the country has 
been so little exploited by the traveller, the historian, or the 
artist. In as far as we English are concerned, the most remark- 
able fact is, that Siam was comparatively unnoticed by our 
traders until the beginning of this century, and that it was only 
in 1822 that we entered into serious diplomatic negotiations 
with the country. But the French coveted Siam as far back 
as the reign of Lous XIV, when dreams of a vast Asiatic 
Empire danced before their eyes; and before that epoch the 
inquisitive, enterprising Portuguese had penetrated the mysteries 
of this strange people, unlike any but the Burmese in Asia, and 
despising all but great lumbering China, which was regarded as 
a protector and model for-civilization. 

The early history of the Siamese is obscured by the fogs 
of fable and tradition, through which stand out clearly the 
forms of the first disciples of Gaudhama, who imposed the reli- 
gion of the Master on the people. It is not till the four- 
teenth century that the story of the Siamese people assumes 
any definite interest. Then Ayuthia, now in ruins, became 
the capital of the State, and situated on the Meinam, to 
the North of the present capital, Bangkok, it was celebrated 
throughout the East for the abundance of its canals and 
the magnificence of its public buildings,and derived the name 
of the Monumental City from the number and magnificence of 
its temples and sculptures illustrative of the life of Buddha. 
Modern Bangkok has been styled the Venice of the East 
from the extent of its canal communication, and it is renowned 
for the multitude of its pagodas, Buddhist shrines, and tem- 
ples; but Ayuthia far surpassed it in these respects, and its 
religious establishments were infinitely more imposing in 
wealth and external decorations, 
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At this early period of their history, the Siamese were the 
bitter enemies of the Burmese, with whom they were con- 
stantly at war on points of religious supremacy. The Kin 
of Siam arrogated to himself the title of “ Lord of the White 
Elephant,” which the Burmese stoutly disputed, as they con- 
sidered themselves. specially favoured by Buddha. When the 
Burmese monarch captured a white elephant, Siam was moved 
to its lowest depths, and war was declared to obtain possession 
of it. Victory was generally with the Burmese, who were a 
stronger and more warlike people. In 1547, there occurred 
a great event in Siamese history. The King of Siam had 
got a pure white elephant, that is, one much lighter than 
chocolate colour, and therefore a purer incarnation of Buddha, 
The King of Burma gathered together an enormous army to 
obtain possession of the sacred beast, and invaded Siam. He 
ravaged the country up to Ayuthia, and would have taken that 
town, but “the Lusitanian warriors in the King of Siam’s 
employ, made such a terrible resistance, that the Burmese weie 
affrighted and beat a retreat.” The Portuguese at that time 
were called the “terror of Asia,” and their exploits were 
greatly magnified by the Siamese, who regarded them as re- 
presenting the first nation in the world and the most to be 
feared. They were but a handful in the service of the King of 
Siam; but on them andthe Japanese mercenaries depended 
the security of the kingdom, or at least of the capital. Siam 
had ics first experience of European civilisation from the 
Portuguese. At this stage its history becomes interesting, 
though. unfortunately we have very few works on the subject, 
outside those written by the Catholic fathers who established 
themselves in the country. Camoens had a good word for 
the Siamese. He was shipwrecked at the mouth of the 
Meinam, and was treated by the inhabitants with the utmost 
kindness. The Portuguese influence in Siam had a strong 
religious bearing, as their missionaries were anxious to con- 
vert the Siamese to the Christian faith, in which work they 
met with strong opposition from certain Mahomedan envoys, 
who were equally anxious to induce the King to embrace 
Islam. 

Siam at this period had reached a critical stage in its history. 
It is well known that the Jesuits #zzght have converted China to 
Christianity, if their zeal had not outrun their discretion, and had 
their Order been supported by the Vatican. They were on the 
point of achieving a great success in Siam, when the Mohame- 
dans threw their weight in the scale. They regained their ascen- 
dancy, but to lose it for ever through an excess of religious zeal, 
which cloaked great projects of mundane ambition, that might 
have given France, Siam and a vast empire in Indo-China. 
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The great struggle commenced about the time our Charles I1 re 
ceived Bombay from the Portuguese as part dowry for his wife, 
and when Louis XIV was dazzling Europe with the splendour 
of his court and the glory of his arms. The French Catholic 
missionaries had supplanted the Portuguese in Siam, and they 
had almost persuaded the King to become a Christian. They 
extolled the power of France, and attributed the successes of 
the French monarch to the religion he professed ; but just at the 
moment the King was about to adopt a modified Christianity, 
ambassadors from the powerful Kings of Acheen and Golconda 
arrived with rich gifts and pressed him to embrace Islamism. 
The monarch was so impressed with what he heard of the 
Mahomedan princes in India, that he dismissed the ambassador 
of the King of Golconda with a magnificent present and an 
assurance that he would give Mahomedanism his best con- 
sideration. After reflection he came to the conclusion that 
one religion was as good as another, and he remained true to 
the faith of his fathers, but shewed great favour to the French 
missionaries, more out of consideration for the fame of their 
nation, than for any great respect he had for their religion. 
Some letters passed between the King and the Pope on the 
subject of religion ; but the matter would never have taken a 
serious turn had it not been that the King fearedthe Dutch. This 
people had virtually become masters of the Malacca peninsula, 
and the French Jesuits represented to the King that their nex 
step would be to obtain a foothold in Siam. They were des- 
cribed as a hateful poisonous race, worse than the English, and 
the only protection against them could be found in the “ great 
King of France.” From all accounts the Siamese King had 
heard little of the English, except that they were pirates, and this 
representation was from a French source, while we were equally 
in the dark as to Siam, though numbers of adventurous 
Englishman had drifted to Ayuthia and held positions in the 
Siamese army. He determined to ally himself with France. and 
if necessary, place his kingdom under the protection of that 
Power. The news was joyfully received in the court of the Grand 
Monarque, as well as at the Vatican. Louis X1V and the Pope 
at once set in motion the vast-and powerful machinery of the 
Church and the Jesuits to convert the King of Siam and the 
Siamese to Christianity. The stately city of Ayuthia might 
yet be the seat and centre of a vast dominion in the East, 
ruled by Louis from Versailles, and under the spiritual domi- 
nation of Rome. The star of France was in the ascendant, 
and not a cloud on the horizon. A Greek, named Phaulcon, 
Whose extraordinary career we shall presently sketch, ruled 
Siam as Prime Minister, and was heart and soul in the service 
of France and Rome. 
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A special mission, surrounded with every circumstance of 
pomp and power, set out from Paris for Siam. It included 
several Jesuit missionaries. from China: men learned in the 
sciences, who had been specially honoured at Peking for 
their attainments. It arrived off the Meinam on 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1685, when it was received with every attention, thanks 
to the influence of the great Phaulcon and the Catholic mission- 
aries at Ayuthia. Its progress from Bangkok, then a compara- 
tively unimportant town, to Ayuthia the capital, resembled 
that of a conqueror. Well might the French Bishop exclaim— 
“to-day we stand on the threshold of an empire ; to-mcrrow 
France dominates Asia.” Ayuthia, now a mass of grass grown 
ruins, was then a splendid capital—first in Asia for the multi- 
tude of its palaces, its temples and pagodas and shrines, all 
devoted to the glory of Buddha and the King, who was 
supreme lord. Like Goa, it has disappeared ; but from its 
ruins we yet have glimpses of its ancient splendour, and, 
what is more interesting to Europeans, the monuments of Chris- 
tianity. Hard by the ruins of Phaulcon’s magnificent palace, 
said to have been equalled only by the Viceroy’s palace at 
“Goa the Golden,” was a stately Catholic Church, which he 
adorned. Some of the establishments of the Jesuits rivalled, 
for richness of appointments and impressive ceremonial, many of 
the temples reared in honour of Buddha, Not many years ago 
relics of the Catholic Churches were found in the ruins of 
Ayuthia. In one place, near the site of Phaulcon’s palace, 
the words Jesus Hominum Salvator still stand out clear and 
distinct over the canopy of the altar, where now is enshrined 
the cross-kneed image of Buddha, and sculptures illustrative 
of the life of Buddha. In Bangkok itself there are Christian 
relics from the ruins of Ayuthia, honoured by the tolerant 
Siamese equally with the gods of the land. 

The day appointed for the reception of the mission at the palace 
was noteworthy for a brilliant pageant in which every circum- 
stance of pompous ceremonial was introduced. After a special 
mass the French ambassador and his suit were admitted to audi- 
ence of the King, who alone stood amid hundreds of his prostrate 
nobles, the custom of the country being that all should grovel 
on the earth before his Majesty. The French ambassador and 
his attendant, standing erect, were presented to the King, the 
cannons thundering without. The former seems to have adopt- 
ed a haughty tone of address, for, speaking in a loud voice to 
the King, he said : “ The King, my master, so famed throughout 
the world for his great victories, has commanded me to come 
to your Majesty to assure you of his high esteem for you and 
his willingness to give proofs of his friendship,” Then, after 
a few adroit compliments, in which the richness of Siam and 
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the sagacity of its ruler were referred to, the ambassador 
commenced an address, extolling the Christian religion. “ The 
King, my master,” he said, “ beseeches you as the most sincere 
of your friends, and by the interest he already takes in your 
true glory, to consider that the Supreme Majesty with which 
you are invested can be held only from the true God who 
governs heaven and earth.” He boldly informed him that he 
was an idolator, and in terms that an ancient Hebrew prophet 
might have envied, he concluded with the words :—*“ The most 
welcome news which I can give the King, my master, will be 
that your Majesty will be instructed in the Christian religion.” 
The King answered as a philosopher and a diplomat. He 
stated that Buddhism and Christianity professed the same 
virtues, and that it was only in externals that they differed, 
and no wise man would quarrel as to them. He had learned 
much of Christianity from the missionaries, whom he had 
greatly favoured, and if he were further instructed, he 
might become a convinced Christian. Sudden conversions, 
he continued, were never thorough, and no man could ever 
throw over in a moment the religion of his ancestors and 
turn to one which was alien. But if the King of France de- 
rived his power from the religion he professed, a nation could 
not do better than embrace it. The French ambassador was 
delighted with the reply, more especially as Phaulcon subse- 
quently assured him that the King resolved to profess Chris- 
tianity, but had to return a diplomatic answer, for fear of 
offending the Mahomedans, who were also trying to convert 
him, and for fear of arousing the enmity of the Buddhist priest- 
hood, who would certainly depose him in the event of his 
turning from the national religion. A day after this note- 
worthy audience, Phaulcon prostrated himself before the King, 
and, as his biographer says, addressed him with “ all the Asiatic 
eloquence so much despised in ancient Greece,’ begging his 
majesty to worship the true God who “had made France so 
great, and Louis XIV. the greatest king on earth.” The King 
graciously avoided giving any opinion on the merits of the 
religion of “the true God ;” but said he would heap favours 
on the Christians, and that his great desire was to obtain pro- 
tection from the King of France against the Dutch and the 
Mahomedan Powers of the Far East. The zeal of the Catholic 
missionaries ruined the scheme which Phaulcon had framed for 
handing over Siam to French protection. The Siamese noble- 
men and priesthood conspired against the King, while a formi- 
dable combination of Mahomedan Powers threatened him from 
outside. He, therefore, entered into a treaty with the French 
ambassador by which Louis XIV was to send him some French 
troops to aid him in his war with the Dutch and Mahomedans, 
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For this service he gave the town and territory of Singu to 
the French, and promised to entrust to them the defence of 
his capital, and aid them with his fleet for whatever purpose 
they required it. 

Louis XIV sent a French regiment to Siam in 1687, and it 
garrisoned Bangkok and rendered the King good assistance in 
his wars, besides overawing the hostile factions in the capital, 
Other French troops afterwards arrived ; but not in sufficient 
numbers to carry through Phaulcon’s scheme, as Louis XIV 
was occupied at the time in waging war with the greater part of 
Europe. A secret combination of the Siamese noblemen and 
priesthood brought about the downfall of Phauleon and the ruin 
of the King, The national party, as it was called, triumphed 
on all sides, and the Catholic Missionaries and the French sol- 
diers, abandoned by their country, for Louis XIV was unable 
to spare more troops, surrendered at discretion, The French 
were expelled from Bangkok ; the few soldiers who survived 
the popular fury, were embarked on an English vessel for Pon- 
dicherry, and then ensued a terrible persecution of those French 
missionaries who had elected to remain in the country and all 
Christians, while the French influence vanished like the “ rain- 
bow’s lovely form” to which it had been not inaptly compared. 

A potent factor in the transaction which led to the French 
mission to Siam and its ultimate design of annexation, was, as 
we have seen, the Greek, Phaulcon or Constantino, who from the 
position of cabin-boy on an English vessel rose to be Prime Mini- 
ter of Siam. Had fortune continued her favours, he might have 
become the founder of a vast Franco-Asiatic Empire, and taken 
first place among European adventurers in Asia who have 
won empires by their exceptional talents and audacity. There 
are few exact and complete stories of his life ; but whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to the motives of his 
actions, they converge in the conclusion that his was an_ extra- 
ordinary and romantic career, even at an epoch still flushed 
with the colours of the spacious times of our Elizabeth. Con- 
stantino Phaulcon, often styled Constance in Siamese history, 
was of Venetian origin, but born in Greece in either 1645 or 
1646. His grandfather had been Governor of Cephalonia, 
and his mother was a native of that island : on both sides he 
was of noble birth. Through reverses of fortune his family 
were much reduced, and Phaulcon passed his early years in 
bitter poverty, enlivened occasionally by piratical speculations. 
At ten years of age, he joined one of the English merchant- 
men trading at Cephalonia, and made several voyages to 
England as cabin-boy and general drudge on the vessel. He 
learned English, and was noted for his quick intelligence 
and aptitude for sea life, making many friends in London. 
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Through their influence he came under the notice of the East 
India Company, and sailed in one of their vessels to Madras, 
where he stayed for some time “learning the language of the 
country,” and, it is suspected, taking an active part in the 
intrigues of the native princes. It is said that at one time he 
was at Golconda, where he speculated in precious stones, and 
made himself agreeable, mainly through the information he 
could give of the Turks and English, and the great outside 
world generally. Aftera varied course of excitement, Phaulcon 
found himself in the kingdom of Siam, where he traded on his 
Indian experiences with such good effect, that he became 
master of a large sized, well armed ship He learned Siamese. 
A daring sailor, and perhaps in some cases a pirate—for we are 
told he preyed on the Dutch—he amassed a considerable for- 
tune ; but, being driven out of his course, he was wrecked for 
the first time somewhere near Singapore, then a desolate 
island, and lost a considerable portion of his cargo. He refitted, 
and was lost on the Siamese coast, he alone escaping with 
some three thousand crowns. 

The first night he slept on this unknown shore, a vision, he 
says, appeared to him saying: “Take heart and be valiant, for 
you will rule this country. It is written on high.” He was 
sreatly comforted by these words, and on rising in the morning 
he saw another shipwrecked man approaching him. The stran- 
ger spoke to him in Siamese, and Phaulcon replied in the same 
tongue, It appears that the unknown one was an ambassador 
whom the King of Siam had sent to Persia, and who, on his 
way home, had been shipwrecked in the same place as Phaulcon, 
The ambassador had. lest everything and was absolutely help- 
less, whereas Phauleon had monéy and was lively in invention. 
After much trouble, he succeeded in buying and fitting out a 
Malay vessel, in which he took the ambassador to Ayuthia, 
meanwhile treating him with the greatest attention. On arrival 
there, the ambassador recommended Phaulcon to the Prime 
Minister, stating that he was the most resourceful and courage- 
ous man he had ever met, and that talents such as his would 
greatly benefit the King. The Prime Minister was so pleased 
with Phaulcon, that he at once gave him employment in the 
public service. The King soon heard of the abilities of the 
stranger, and promoted him to a high post in the treasury, be- 
sides confiding to him special work where his address and 
courage would find full scope. 

The King was a man of liberal and progressive ideas, 
and was anxious to become acquainted with European nations, 
especially the French, whose exploits were noised abroad 
through all Asia. Indeed, he wished to become the richest 
monarch of the East, and to approach the Chinese Emperor 
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and the Great Mogul for power and reputation. Phaulcon 
justified the confidence reposed in him, for he showed 
that the King, who depended on“ Moormen” to fight his 
battles, was defrauded out of a large sum every year by these 
mercenaries, who were insolent and unreliable. He proposed 
a plan whereby the royal treasury would be saved an enor. 
mous sum every year, and the * Moormen” kept in subjection, 
while at the same time they could be usefully employed in the 
defence of the kingdom. The monarch approved of this 
project and raised Phaulcon to the position of third man in 
the kingdom, giving him virtual control over the financial and 
military administration. The history of Joseph and Pharaoh 
was, allowing for circumstances, repeated on a smaller scale. 
At this time an event occurred which had an important 
bearing on Phaulcon’s career, as well as on the history of 
Siam, He fell dangerously ill, and the fact had to be conceal- 
ed, for fear his numerous enemies should take advantage of 
it, and have him supplanted in the King’s counsels. 

Although born of Catholic parents, Phaulcon, while a youth, 
had turned tothe Anglican faith, being persuaded to take this 
step by the master of the English vessel where he had served his 
apprenticeship, as well as by his London friends, In his sickness 
the Jesuits got hold of him, and worked so hard at his conversion, 
that on the 22nd May, 1682, in the Church of the Portuguese 
Jesuits in Ayuthia, he made his abjuration, and swore to devote 
the rest of his life to the extension of the Catholic Church, On 
his recovery he renewed his oath,and married a Japanese lady 
of high rank, who was descended from one of the Christian mar- 
tyrs of her country, and who had great power in the palace, as 
she had brought the King a number of Japanese guards, whose 
bravery had béen tested in battle. According to the Jesuit 
account, Phaulcon and his wife gained a strong influence over 
the King, who was induced by them to promote the spread of 
Christianity in his dominions. 

A most marvellous circumstance is the manner in which the 
Greek imposed himself on the nation. In spite of the opposition 
of the Buddhist priesthood, who enjoyed regal honours and 
powers, he became Prime Minister of the country ; its absolute 
ruler. “The King,” writes an authority, “had such confidence 
in him, that he left him the full discharge of State business, 
and he became the channel of all the requests of the people and 
of all the favours of the sovereign.” Under his administration 
the country prospered. His aim was to increase the commerce 
of Siam, and as the King was the greatest trader, he sought to 
make him the richest monarch in Asia. He also determined to 
convert the country to the Catholic faith. By an adroit stroke 
of policy, he engaged his master to form treaties of friendship 
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with those European monarchs who were most capable of ad- 
vancing this object, especially the King of France. The King 
was dazzled by the glory of Louis XIV, and, under Phaulcon’s 
skilful guidance, he made advances to that monarch for an 
alliance, which resulted in the splendid mission of Chevalier 
Chaumont, in the course of the year 1685. If the Catholic 
clergy had been less zealous, and Phaulcon’s plans had been 
carefully carried out in France, Siam would have become a 
French dependency, and the nucleus of a vast trans-Gangetic 
empire. 

pant XIV concluded a treaty with Siam which placed 
Ayuthia under the guardianship of French soldiers, and, in fact, 
the military resources of the country at the disposal of France. 
The Mahomedans, who had tried to convert the King, attempt- 
ed to procure his death ; but Phaulcon frustrated their designs 
by a clever stratagem. The kingdom rang with his praises, 
But when the Siamese saw French toops occupy Bangkok and 
Ayuthia, and the priests openly boast that conquest and prose- 
lytism meant the same thing, they secretly allied themselves 
with the Mahomedan Powers in India and the Far East, to 
expel the foreigners. Phauleon ruled with a firm hand in the 
meantime, fully justifying his title of “The Great Minister ;” 
and would have carried through his designs, in spite of the 
dwindling number of French troops, had it not been that the 
King fell suddenly sick. The National party in Siam took 
advantage of the event. They secured the person of the 
sovereign, and compelled him to recognise a successor who was 
subservient to their wishes, This spelt ruin to Phaulcon ; but 
nothing daunted, he took with hima “few Frenchmen, ten 
Portugese and sixteen -English;and a number of Japanese 
soldiers to the palace, and attempted to reach the King.” He 
went to the palace in his silver chair, but it came back empty, 
and then the Siamese knew that the Great Minister had fallen. 
Deserted by all except the French soldiers, who died to a man, 
he was made prisoner by the Indian guards at the palace and 
thrust intoa dungeon. At the same time, the French bishops 
were treacherously arrested, and every foreigner in Ayuthia and 
Bangkok, except those who had been brought over by the 
rebels, was overpowered and put into prison. It was a coup 
detat, resembling in some features “the Sicilian Vespers.” 

At first the rebels feared to touch Phaulcon, such was the 
terror he inspired. These feelings, however, were but momen- 
tary, and it is said that finding him really in their power, they 
most cruelly tortured him, by placing him in the stocks, and 
burning the soles of his feet, at the same time loading him 
with chains. To tame his dauntless spirit they kept him 
Without food for six days; but even then he was defiant and 
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disposed to dictate terms. His wife obtained permission to visit 
him ; but, continues the Jesuit account, “the usurper, though 
first softened by the sight of her distress, relaxed his cle- 
mency when he heard that she had enormous wealth concealed 
somewhere, apart from the treasures of her husband.” She 
was arrested in herown house, though an assurance for her 
safety had been given, and cruelly maltreated. In order to get 
her to divulge the supposed hiding place of her wealth, she 
was scourged almost to death and flung into a stable, where 
she was kept under guard. To the priests who were with her 
at this time, and who were also severely handled, she said— 
‘Now, indeed, God alone remains with us; but none can 
separate us from Him. He will yet work a miracle in our 
behalf and take Siam unto his kingdom.’ A few days after- 
wards, the usurper fearing that an attempt might’be made for 
the rescue of Phaulcon, ordered his execution, after having, with- 
out any form of trial, read to him in the palace, the sentence 
of death passed upon him. He was accused of having leagued 
himself with the enemies of the King, particularly the French, 
and of acts tending to destroy the independence of the country 
and to subvert the ancient faith. Then Phaulcon had his 
irons knocked off, and was taken in an ordinary chair to the 
stable where his wife was imprisoned. It is said that he wished 
to see his wife before death, and that the last adieus were of a 
most heartrending nature. On the other hand a German 
writer, who has taken pains to examine the “ Phaulcon legend,” 
declares that Phaulcon’s wife spat in his face and would not 
suffer him to kiss her only remaining son of four years of 
age ; the other son having died a day or two previously and 
was still unburied. She upbraided him with being the cause 
of all her misfortunes, and with having sacrificed everything to 
an insatiable ambition. 

Phaulcon was conveyed thence by night on an elephant to 
the foot of Thule Phulson, where he was to suffer death, his 
executioners fearing that a public execution would arouse sym- 
pathy in his favour, and might lead to a rescue being attempted 
by his adherents, On the way to the place of execution, he 
prayed fervently and seemed resigned to his fate. He was 
ordered to dismount and told that he must die. He asked for 
a palm leaf on which he scribbled some last injunctions, anda 
few minutes to finish his prayers. He then lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, protesting his innocence of the charges laid 
against him, declaring that he died willingly, having the testi- 
mony of his conscience, that as a Minister he had acted solely 
for the glory of the true God, the King, and the welfare of the 
State. The bystanders were much affected. Ata sign given 
by the son of the usurper who conducted these tragic proceed- 
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ings, an executioner advanced witha drawn sword, and cut 
him in two. The two parts of the body were covered witha 
little earth. which the dogs scratched away in the night time, 
and then devoured the corpse. 

“ Thus,” says a Jesuit historian, “died, at the age of forty- 
one, the distinguished man whose sublime genius, political 
skill, and great energy and. penetration, warm zeal for religion, 
and strong attachment to the King of Siam, rendered him 
worthy of a longer life and happier destiny.” His wife and child 
were shortly afterwards released and went begging from door 
to door for food. They finally passed into obscurity ; and it 
is written that they died in one of the rest houses for the poor 
founded by the Catholic missionaries, for whose cause Phaulcon 
had sacrificed wealth, position, and even his life. Phaulcon’s 
death was the death blow of the French party. The French 
priests were cruelly persecuted, and the few gallant French 
soldiers who survived the general massacre, surrendered on 
honourable terms as prisoners of war. and were despatched 
by an English vessel to Pondichery. Thus ended the dream of 
French dominion in Siam. True, several attempts were subse- 
quently made to establish a French foothold in the country ; 
but they were of a spasmodic, desultory character, and in no 
way resembled the spacious plans of Louis XIV, aided by 
Phaulcon and the Catholic clergy. Annam. Tonquin and 
Cambodia have since been the theatre of action for France ; but, 
we believe, that interesting as may be the exploits of the 
Frenchmen who won these regions for their country, they 
pale before the grandiose project of the Grand Monarque, which, 
had it succeeded, would perhaps have changed the whole current 
of the history of European adventures in Asia, and given to 
France an Asiatic empire whose extent and brilliancy never 
entered into the wildest dreams of the French enthusiasts of 


the seventeenth century. 
J. CARMICHAEL. 
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THE VICTORIA. 


Like Neptune’s cars the royal vessels glide, 

And, all submiss, the tide 

Beneath them rolls its waves of blue; 

The Heavens above look down with placid smile, 
For Death, the while, 

In Nature’s loveliest colours hides his mortal hue, 


From Earth’s sad breast do men her entrails tear, 
And with Cyclopean force mould as they will ; 
Nature herself wants voice to make her prayer 

And bows obedient unto human skill ; 

And so the inert mass 

Doth quickly pass 

Into whatever form Man’s fancy deemeth good, 

Yet this so servile clay 

A spirit hath, hid far away, 

That doth resent the wrong done to her formless brood, 
Deep in herself she, sullen, waits the time 

When, in his confidence sublime, 

Some little law Man passes by, unseen, 

Then with an outcry hoarse 

And with primeval force 

She sweeps Man’s works away and is as she has been, 


Like Neptune’s cars the royal vessels glide, 

To slightest touch of hand their course they bend, 
But in their monster breasts 

A rebel spirit rests 

And if Man once offend 

The unknown Laws of Matter, far away 

They'll fling obedience, and, their power defied, 


‘Gainst their own lords will rush, whilst Death laughs at 


the fray. 


What luckless impulse, Tryon, in thy heart 

Moved thee the fatal signal then to give ? 

Thou for thyself didst sharpen Death’s black dart, 
When most it was thy joy and hope to live ; 

For years of noble toil had brought thee to thy prime, 


And Glory’s wreath we saw held towards thee in the hands 


of coming Time, 














THE. VICTORIA. 


The signal flies, and near—more near— 

Of all those ships the mightiest couple draw, 
Their comrades watching from afar, with fear 
Their danger saw, 

And each man held his breath—with sudden crash 
The monsters, masterless, against each other dash. 
Then Death o’er the Victoria held his hand 

And pressed her down into the greedy sea, 

She struggled, saw—not far—the wished for land, 
And sighing stooped to too strong Destiny. 


Cesar, when dying, with his gown 

His double agony concealed ; 

Courageous death, in spite of Freedom’s frown, 
His fame infamous hath for ever healed ; 

And Tryon, in thy prime 

Robbed of the meed sublime 

That warrior nations to their bravest sons award, 
Thy fault, if fault, forgot, 

We pity will thy lot 

And Honour will this laurel leaf afford, 

That thou with brow serene 

And “ firm unaltered mien” 

Seeing so few could ’scape that mortal strife, 
Put from thee, smiling, the last chance of life, 
And as thou sankst beneath the ocean swell 
Wast seen to wave thy mates a hero’s bold farewell 


The startled waves are full of drowning men, 
And as the ship sinks a deep hollow forms, 
Drags them to Death in swarms, 

Yet from his grip a few escape again, 

For even Death some touch of pity feels, 

Or else his fancy reels, 

When, on his festal day, 

Fate yields so great, so unexpected prey, 
Slower and slower move the circling waves 
And Ocean smooths his face. Now far beneath 
No struggling form Fate longer braves 


And so much of young Life is old as th’ world in Death. 


The sad prows turn to land, 

With joyous shout and grip of hand 

The eager crowd welcome the rescued home, 
Yet midst their happy cries 

Deep sobs and sighs 


Recall how many loved ones sleep with Tryon’ neath the 


foam. 
VOL, XCVII.] 
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THE VICTORIA. 


Ye sailors abrave, 
*Neath the blue wave 
Rest calmly ; for our souls 
Care little where our empty bodies lie— 
’Neath the green sod, or where eternal Ocean rolls 
His flood, and winds like women weeping cry. 
S. C. H. 
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HE period that has elapsed since the date of our last sum- 
mary has been marked by a rapid succession of events 
of more than ordinary interest, and some of them of far reach- 
ing and enduring importance. 3 
Most momentous of all, from the standpoint of Indian in- 
terests, is probably the great currency reform inaugurated by 
the Government of India on the 26th of June. Then there is 
the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill by the House 
of Commons, and its rejection by the Lords, which to the British 
public, no doubt, appear events of far greater moment, but the 
true importance of which depends upon a series of contingen- 
cies which it is impossible to predict with any approach to 
certainty. To many people, again, it may well seem that, 
whether regard be had to their inner significance, or to the 
impression they may be expected to make on British opinion 
and policy, the fierce and protracted riots between Hindus and 
Mahommedans in various parts of the North-Western Provinces 
and in Bombay, have a more important bearing on the future 
welfare of the country than even the recent change in its 
monetary standard. 
Next come a group of events which, though, as far as we are’ 
able to judge, they are of secondary importance, would never- 
theless be enough, by themselves, to stamp the past three 
months as more than ordinarily eventful—the consent of the 
Ameer to receive, and the determination of the Government of 
India to send, a political mission to Cabul for the purpose of 
composing outstanding differences between the two Powers ; the 
dispute between France and Siam, and the important conces- 
sions which the former Power has extorted from the latter at 
the cannon’s mouth; the serious floods which have devastated 
Cashmere and various parts of India, including Cachar, the low- 
lying districts of Eastern Bengal, and portions of the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, Somewhat lower, again, perhaps, in the scale of im- 
portance, we have the appointment of the Opium Commission, 
and the further steps taken by the Government of Bengal in 
connexion with the Cadastral Survey in Behar. 
hen the settlement of the Behring Sea embroglio by the 
arbitrators, in favour of England, has removed an occasion of 
quarrel between her and the United States, which might have 
led at any moment to serious consequences, while the result 
of the French elections, in the complete triumph of the 
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republican party, is as important from a European point of 
view as it is remarkable. 

Compared with any of these events, the appointment of the 
Hemp Drugs Commission scarcely claims attention, except as 
an illustration of the facility with which any body of irrespon- 
sible agitators, by means of a certain amount of volubility and 
insistence, can persuade the Home Government to meddle, with- 
out a shadow of justification or reason, with the even course 
of Indian administration. In the way of personal changes, the 
temporary appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell to the 
charge of Bengal, has not been without a very sensible influence 
on the course of affairs, while an almost sensational interest 
for some people attaches to the announcement, barely a week 
old at the time of writing, that General Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman, has been appointed to succeed Lord Lansdowne as 
Viceroy. 

In the shape of disasters the period under review will 
long remain memorable for one before which, in their effect 
on the imaginations of men, if not in the amount of misery 
caused by them, the calamitous floods to which we have al- 
ready referred, pale into iusignificance. It need hardly be said 
we allude to the sudden loss of the ironclad Victoria, with the 
greater part of her officers and crew, through what was appa: 
rently an inexplicable blunder on the part of the Admiral in 
command of the fleet one column of which she was leading at 
the time. 

With so much to notice, we shall avoid details and dates 
and confine ourselves to general reflections, 

As tothe Home Rule Bill, we shrink from facing the multi- 
tude of ifs of which we should have to dispose before we could 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the probable consequences 
of what at present is only a project of legislation. The Bill 
the passage of which through Committee was marked, among 
other things, by the rejection of almost every amendment of 
importance, has been read a third time in the Commons. by a 
majority corresponding closely to the balance of parties in the 
House, and, after a warm debate, has been thrown out by the 
Lords by a majority of 419 to 41. What will be the next step, 
no man can say. Rumour credits Mr. Gladstone with the in- 
tention of ignoring the obligation to appeal straightway to the 
country, and, instead, of calling an Autumn Session of Parlia- 

ment for the purpose of passing a series of radical reforms 
which he expects will turn in his favour the tide of opinion in 
the constitueticies that is now believed to be running strongly 
against him. Whether, after passing these measures, he pur 
poses at once dissolving Parliament, or whether he intends first 
to re-introduce the Bill and give the Lords a second opportu: 
nity of rejecting it, is probably unknown even to himself. 
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For the purposes of prevision the situation could hardly be 
more obscure ; but amid all this obscurity, or rather, outside it, 
two things are clear, The first is that the passing of the Bill 
has been a fraud on the constituencies, the second is that, should 
Mr. Gladstone adopt the course above indicated, his action will 
be an attempt to perpetrate a further fraud on the constituen- 
cies. The passing of the Bill has been a fraud on the consti- 
tuencies because, when Mr. Gladstone was last returned to 
power, it was understood throughout the country, and Mr. Glad- 
stone knew that it was understood, that, whatever might be the 
details of the Home Rule Bill he would introduce, it would 
provide either for the exclusion of the Irish members from the 
[Imperial Parliament, or for such a reduction of their numbers 
as would make it impossible for them to put undue pressure 
on the Government, or for the limitation of their power of 
voting to matters concerning Ireland. Instead of this, the Bill 
gives Ireland not only a Parliament of her own, with plenary 
power of legislation as regards the management of most of her 
own affairs, but a full measure of representation in the Imperial 
Parliament as well. The course of action which Mr. Gladstone 
is understood to contemplate, will be an attempt at a further 
fraud on the constituencies, because it will be an appeal to them 
for their votes upon issues unconnected with that which will 
have been the real cause of the dissolution, and for the decision 
of which he intends to use his power if returned. 

Our opinion as to what is likely to be the effect of the Home 
Rule Bill, should it become law, is already pretty well known 
to our readers. We believe that it will prove disastrous to both 
Ireland and England, not because there is anything essentially 
incompatible with the prosperity of either country in the 
principle of Home Rule, but because we believe that Ireland is 
wholly unfit for Home Rule ; because we believe that the men 
who are working for Home Rule, and into whose hands the 
chief power will fall under the provisions of the Bill, are mainly 
animated, not by a desire for the good of either Ireland or 
England, but by a desire to promote their own selfish interests ; 
and because we believe, further, that they are in a large measure 
hostile to England, and will use their power in the Irish legis- 
lature for their own purposes; to the detriment of both Ireland 
and England, and their power in the Imperial Parliament for 
the purpose of coercing the Government into acquiescing in 
the measures by which they will seek to effect this two-fold 
injury. 

But. injurious in its operation as we believe the Bill will 
prove to both countries, we regard the manner in which it has 
been carried, as an immeasurably greater calamity than the 
Bill itself. It has been carried by means which are as opposed 
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‘to the spirit of the British constitution, and as destructive of 
British liberty, as the scenes which have marked its passage 
through the House of Commons are abhorrent to British habits 
and traditions and dishonouring to the British nation. It 
is a deplorable instance of the irony of fate, that it was the 
opponents, and not the supporters, of Home Rule, who initiated 
the series of steps by which this degradation of Parliament has 
been rendered possible. The very weapon which they forged 
to enable them to frustrate the endeavours of the Irish members 
to coerce them by obstruction, has been wrested from their 
hands by the Irish members and their servile allies, and turned 
against them for the purpose of paralysing their opposition. 

On the 26th June, on the recommendation of Lord Herschell’s 
Committee, the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage 
of silver, a Bill sanctioning this action having been passed 
through the Council at Simla, at a single sitting, on that date. 
At the same time, it was notified that rupees would be issued 
from the Mints in exchange for gold coin or bullion, at a rate 
corresponding to Is. 4a, sterling for the rupee. 

The action of the Government, though not unexpected, 
came, at the last moment, as a surprise. no previous warning 
having been given of what was intended, and no information as 
to the recommendations of the Committee having reached the 
public in this country, though there is reason to believe that 
the secret had been betrayed, and a tolerably detailed and 
exact account of the conclusions arrived at had actually been 
published in a German newspaper nearly a month before. 

One consequence of the suddenness of the Government's 
action was that a large quantity of silver shipped by the ex- 
change banks, and some of it actually landed and on its way 
to the Bombay Mint, was shut out from coinage ; and this silver, 
amounting to nearly two crores of rupees had ultimately to be 
taken over by the Government. Bills and transfers to a large 
amount were somewhat unnecessarily sold by the Secretary of 
State on the very day on which the Government Notification 
was issued, and before the decision of the Government was 
known in Calcutta, at rates ranging from Is, 33,d@. to Is. 3}}d. 
As the news of what had been done had the immediate effect of 
sending exchange up to over Is. 4@., it was at first felt that this 
action had involved the Revenue in heavy loss. Subsequent 
events, however, make it probable that, though there may have 
been some loss, it was less serious than was supposed ; for, 
after the market had had time to consider the situation. calmly, 
rates fell rapidly, going below Is. 3d. and that, though the 
Secretary of State, after selling at 1s. 374d., refused to sell for 


several weeks in succession. 
Great dissatisfaction was expressed in Indian commercial 
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circles, at the Secretary of State’s earlier sales; and, when, 
on the 16th August, he gave way again and let a small quan- 
tity of Bills go at 1s. 34%d., the dissatisfaction was turned into 
indignation, and strong reptesentations were made to the Gov- 
ernment on the subject by Mr. Mackay, as President of the 
Indian Currency Association, and by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and others, 

A general impression seems to have prevailed that the action 
of the Government implied that the Secretary of State, whether 
in virtue of an understanding with it, or in fulfilment of an 
evident obligation, would refuse to sell his Bills under 1s. 4a. ; 
and, along with this belief, there appears to have been an 
equally general expectation that the result of his adopting this 
attitude would be that the value of the rupee would rise at once 
to that figure. A study, however, of the statements made in 
Council by Sir David Barbour and the Viceroy, discloses no 
ground for this impression; while the belief by which it was 
accompanied ignores certain tolerably obvious facts, On the one 
hand, neither Sir David Barbour nor the Viceroy said anything 
whatever about the terms on which the Secretary of State would 
sell his Bills. On the other hand, they said much which showed 
that they themselves were not at all confident that the value of 
the rupee would at once rise to 1s. 4a. It would have been 
better had they announced definitely what, in the event of its 
not so rising, the Secretary of State intended to do. But, 
in the absence of such an announcement, the supposition that 
he would go on borrowing till the limit aimed at was reached— 
and he must have done this if he had withheld his Bills—was a 
somewhat violent one. It may be questioned whether the Gov- 
ernment of India ever expected that he would adopt such a 
course. It may be questioned, too, whether it would have been 
a wise or proper course. Had the expectation that the effect of 
adopting it would be a rapid rise of exchange been correct, it 
would, no doubt, have been a wise course. But we now know 
that expectation was incorrect. 

Owing to the recent extraordinary importations and coinage 
of silver, the market at the end of June was positively glutted 
with rupees, and the glut was destined to be further increased 
by the silver subsequently taken over from the Banks. and 
coined. Under these circumstances, it is certain that, if the 
Secretary of State had held out for a price considerably in 
excess of the market value ofthe rupee, the market would 
have underbid him. It ‘actually did underbid him for weeks 
together, when he stood out for a much lower limit than Is. 4d. 

’ Moreover, even without any glut of rupees, it is pretty 
cerfain that the Secretary of State could not hold out for much 
more than the market ‘price, without. creating conditions which 
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would attract rupees from other sources. The events of the 
last few weeks, for imstance, have disclosed a quite unexpected 
capacity on the part of the country for the absorption of silver 
bullion; and, as long as holders of rupees remain willing to 
invest in this, at prices which make it a cheaper means of 
remittance than Council Bills at the Secretary of State’s limit, 
it is not likely that there will be any considerable demand for 
Bills at that limit. 

No doubt, this state of things cannot continue indefinitely. 
Sooner or later, unless the balance of trade should fall below 
the quantity of Bills to be disposed of, the sterling value of 
the rupee must reach the 1s 4d. limit. No doubt, too, if the 
Secretary of State in the meantime were to supply his wants 
by permanent borrowings, the interva} before this limit was 
reached would be correspondingly diminished. The question 
is simply one between waiting for the natural effect of the 
closing of the mints and, in the meantime, selling Council Bills 
from time to time for their market value, and incurring a 
certain liability for interest charges in order to force the rupee 
up more rapidly by stopping the supply of-Council Bills. 

The course actually adopted by the Secretary of State isa 
compromise between these two courses, Ostensibly he fixes 
his limit at the market rate. But the result, so far, has shown 
that he has generally fixed it an arbitrary price, somewhere 
between that rate and the 1s. 4d. limit. 

There seems to be no doubt that the recrudescence of Hindu 
fanaticism which, directly or indirectly, has led to the recent 
serious riots in the district of Azamegarh and other parts of 
the North-West Provinces, and certain parts of Behar, in the 
State of Junagadh in Kathiawar, and in the city of Bombay, 
is the immediate outcome of an active propaganda set on foot 
by the Cow-protection societies that have been established 
throughout the country during the last few years, mainly 
through the efforts of professional agitators of questionable 
antecedents and motives. But the readiness with which the 
Hindu community, who, in recent times had not been given to 
fanaticism, have responded to the incitements, of these men, is 
symptomatic of an important change of temper, and _ this 
change is probably due to a complex group of causes, Fore- 
most among them we are inclined to place the new sense of 
power which the unwonted security, and, to a certain extent 
the favour, enjoyed by the Hindoos under British rule have 
engendered. Men whose very religion had for centuries been 
practised under sufferance, and whose share in the dignities 
and emoluments of high office had, even under the most en- 
lightened of the Mussulman rulers of the country, been in 
inverse proportion to their numbers as compared with the 
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Mahomedan population, have found. themselves, under the rule 
of England, raised to a position, in the one respect, of equality, 
and, in the other, of marked superiority, to the followers of the 
rival faith. 

It is but human nature that, under such circumstances, they 
should be elated and seek to improve their opportunity, or 
that they should find a suitable occasion for this in the wide- 
spread prevalence of a practice which is abomination of abomi- 
nations to them, and which would never have been tolerated for 
an instant under a Hindoo regime. Thecry of India for the 
Indians means, naturally, for them, India for the Hindoos ; and 
itis not surprising that they should overlook the fact that the 
sympathy which that cry has evoked from the people of Eng- 
Jand is conditioned upon a wholly different interpretation of 
the phrase. Along with this feeling a growing sense of the 
weakness of the Government, due partly to recent administra- 
tive changes in India, and partly to the facility with which the 
authorities in England can be got to overrule its decisions, has 
been developed, and the innovating tendency of recent legisla- 
ture has, at the same time, given rise to a widespread feeling of 
irritation and distrust. 

It is not to be wondered at that, under such conditions, a 
little spark shculd create a great blaze, and that disaffected 
men should seize the opportunity to stir up confusion. 

The facts all go to show that the movement is one of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Hindus. There is no evidence of the 
Mahomedans anywhere having gone out of their way to wound 
their feelings ; and in several cases the riots have arisen out 
of attempts on the part of Hindoos to rescue cattle that were 
being dealt with in the ordinary course of business, on the mere 
ground that their ultimate destiny was the shambles. Where, 
as in the case of the Bombay riots, Mahomedans have been 
the actual aggressors, it was by way of reprisals, 

As to the question of the attitude of the educated classes 
of the Hindoo community towards the movement, while it is 
clear from the utterances of the native press, that, speaking 
generally, they sympathise warmly with its object, there is no 
reason to think that they approve of its methods, still less that 
they have taken any active part in fomenting disturbances, 
though it may not improbably be found that there have been 
noteworthy exceptions even in the last mentioned respect. 
Indeed, the disturbances point to conclusions so fatal to their 
political aspirations, that to credit them with any other attitude, 
would be to attribute to them an almost incredible want of 
ordinary foresight. On the other hand, it is clear that, whether 
the educated natives approve or disapprove of the riots, the 
practical lesson to be drawn from them is the same, In the 
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one case, it follows that they are morally disqualified for that 
extended share in the Government of the country which they 
seek. In the other case, it follows that their influence with the 
mass of their fellow countrymen is so insignificant, that it 
would be dangerous to give it them. 

The most obvious lesson of the riots is the necessity, in the 
interests of order, of preserving astrong European element in 
the administration ; and another of its lessons, depending upon 
considerations into which we cannot here enter, is the necessity 
of the Government setting an example of that tolerance to- 
wards all classes of its subjects which it rightly insists on their 
observing towards one another. 

As far as concerns any hope which the landholders of Behar 
may have entertained, that the invitation to discuss with the 
Lieutenant-Governor the further arrangements for the Cadastral 
Survey indicated an open mind on his part on the main ques- 
tion at issue, the Conference at Mozufferpur has proveda 
signal disappointment. They were informed. at the outset, that 
their opinions were wanted, not on the question whether steps 
should be taken to provide for the maintenance and_ periodical 
revision of the Record of Rights, or not, but only on the sub: 
sidiary question, whether the work should be done by the 
patwaries, who were to be registered and converted into Govern- 
ment servants for the purpose, or by a special establishment 
of Kanungoes, to be paid forpartly by fees and partly by a cess. 
Thus driven into a corner, the landholders unanimously elected 
the latter alternative ; and, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, a Bill is to be brought in to confer the necessary 
powers for carrying out the scheme. 

An attempt, to which however, the Government disavows 
having been in any way a party, was made to represent this as 
implying the assent of the landholders to the principle of the 
scheme, an interpretation of their action which they promptly 
and publicly repudiated. Meetings of both landholders and 
ryots have since been held to renew their protests against both 
the Survey and the scheme for maintaining the Record ;° but 
the Government has the support of the authorities at Home, 
and there is very little prospect of its receding from its position. 

The composition of the Opium Commission, a majority of 
the members of which consists of men holding pronounced 
views on opposite sides of the question, may probably be re- 
garded as indicative of a desire on the part of the Government 
to gratify the abolitionists with as little risk as possible to their 
own freedom of action. It is, humanly speaking, impossible 
that the outcome of the enquiry should be a unanimous report, 
and highly probable that its only result will be to emphasise 
existing differences, The question whether India or England 
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is to pay the piper has, apparently, not yet been finally de- 
cided, but, from the latest official announcement on the subject, 
it seems probable that the cost will be divided between the 
two countries. 

The selection of Sir Henry Norman for the Viceroyalty 
is generally more or less strongly condemned, most strongly 
in official circles, and the nearer to Simla the more vehemently, 
partly on the ground of Sir Henry’s age, and partly because 
he is known to have held, and believed still to hold, views, 
especially on frontier matters, which make the appointment 
an anachronism. A widespread apprehension prevails that the 
choice augurs an intention on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment to put back the hands of the clock. This apprehension 
is probably unfounded, for Mr. Gladstone has hitherto shown 
himself fairly ready to accept accomplished facts. At the same 
time there are good grounds for thinking that Sir Henry 
Norman is being sent out to put a check on the further deve- 
lopment of the policy which has led to the accomplishment 
of these facts, and this alone is enough to make his appoint- 
ment unpopular with the military clique which has, for many 
years past, dominated the policy of the Government in such 
matters. Yet more widely distasteful to the official mind is pros 
bably the prospect that Sir Henry Norman, having the advan- 
tage of most of his entourage as regards knowledge of Indian 
affairs, will be less disposed than most Viceroys to lean on 
them for advice. 

If this were all, we should be inclined to side with the not 
inconsiderable minority who look forward to the coming 
change with a-sense of relief. We cannot help feeling, however, 
that there is something behind, contingent it may be, upon 
events still in the womb of the future, to explain a choice 
which, if only on the ground of age, is extraordinary, beyond 
precedent ; that the appointment, in short, conceals a purpose 
which has nothing to do with frontier policy, or perhaps, with 
anything with which it is associated in the public mind ; and 
feeling this, without knowing what the purpose is, we prefer 
to reserve our verdict. 

The United States House of Representatives have passed a 
Bill for the unconditional. repeal of the Sherman Act, but 
opinion on the subject in the Senate is understood to be very 
equally divided, and an attempt will probably be made to sub- 
stitute a Bill which will, in some measure, protect the interest 
of silver. Should that be the case, the result will probably be 
a prolonged deadlock. 

As to the Franco-Siamese affair, while little or no harm 
has probably yet been done to British interests, France has 
reached a point, and disclosed her hand to an extent which 
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make it essential that England should have a clear understand. 
ing with her as to the limits beyond which any further 
advance on her part will be treated as an act of hostility. 

Preparations on the Ameer’s side for the safe conduct and 
reception of the Mission to Kabul are in active progress, and 
the announcement of their completion is daily expected. In 
the meantime it is understood that communications from the 
Ameer to the Government of India continue to be of the 
most friendly description ; and this, together with the personal- 
ity of Sir Mortimer Durand, and the certainty that, under 
existing circumstances, the demands of the Government of 
India will be of the most moderate character, justify the hope 
that the Mission will result in a marked improvement in the 
relations between the two countries. 

The result of the gelections in France will be greatly to 
strengthen the Government and to improve its diplomatic posi- 
tion in Europe in a corresponding degree ; but whether it makes 
rather for peace or for trouble between the nations, is doubtful. 


September 11, 1893. 
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Report on the Admunistration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlement of Port Blair for 1891-92. 


OL. HORSFORD, aforetime a terror to Oudh budmashes 
and refractory Sergeants’ wives as Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Lucknow, submits this Report, although Colonel 
Cadell, V. C., held the appointment of Chief Commissioner 
and Superintendent throughout the twelve months reported 
on. The most notable event during this time was the dis- 
astrous cyclone of the 2nd November 1891; but there is but 
incidental reference to it in the Blue Book before us, which ad- 
vises that a separate report on the subject has been sent to 
the Government of India, 

The number of persons implicated in criminal cases in 
which free labourers were concerned was only 55 against 64 
in the previous year, the number of convict cases tried 
judicially fell from 31 to 15, and the number of convicts impli- 
cated in them from 41 to 18. Five cases of murder and 
2 cases of attempt at murder by convicts, were brought to 
trial, against 8 cases of the former, and 4 of the latter, in 
the previous year. There was also one case in which 5 Car 
Nicobarese were tried during the year under Sections 304 and 
118. Four men were sentenced to death against g in the pre- 
ceding year. There were 3 appéals from convicted parties and 
1 by the Public Prosecutor. Of these, 3 were rejected and I 
re-tried, resulting in the conviction of the accused acquitted 
by the Lower Courts. 

The daily average number of convicts throughout the year 
was 11,459 against 11,804 during the previous year, and the 
number at the close of the year was 11,356 against 11,738 
at its commencement. Eight hundred and thirty-seven were 
received from India and Burma against gol during the previous 
year, 

At the close of the year -there were 8,846, or 70°90 per cent. 
life convicts, and 2,510, or 22°10 per cent., term convicts. 

The estimated value of jail manufactures was Rs. 3,238,527 
against Rs. 3,75,901 last year. The weaving of the cotton clothing 
by the females and the woollen clothing at Viper by invalids 
continues. Although the effort to dispense with the services 
of the female prisoners at sooji-sifting was not successful, the 
manufacture of bread from flour instead of sooji will, when 
undertaken, set free the women, whose employment outside 
the female jail was disapproved of by the Commission, 
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The attempt made in the Northern District to teach con- 
victs the Roman, to be used in place of the Urdu character was 
not successful for want of competent teachers, | 

Habituals are now located at Viper and worked separately, 
and it is arranged to keep new arrivals on Viper, Chatham, 
Ross, and other healthy stations for a year. The re-organisation 
of the staff of convict officials has been effected, and a mark 
system devised to take the place of money gratuities to certain 
classes of convicts. Convict remittances to India have been 
stopped in the case of labouring convicts and restricted in the 
case of self-supporters. 

The number of offences committed during the year was 
2,655, against 2,459 during the previous year, and their ratio to 
strength 26°16, against 20°85 per cent. The ratio, although 
comparing favourably with those of Indian jails, is 2°31 in excess 
of that of last year, The greater number of offences are, how- 
ever, of a petty nature, connected with order and discipline and 
idleness at work. The corporal punishments have also _ in- 
creased, Five hundred and fifty-five floggings were awarded 
during the year, aratio of 5°21 to strength, against a ratio 
of 3°39 last year. The Burman convicts only numbered 
11'20 of average strength, and yet 22°88 per cent. of the 
whippings were received by them. There were 87 escapes, 
against 86 during the previous year ; 68 re-captures were effected, 
leaving I9 at large, and of these 2 were re-taken ; 58 of the 
convicts who escaped were transported for dacoity, house- 
breaking, and theft. 

There were 2,925 self-supporters at the end of the year— 
2,412 males and 513 females ; a decrease of 72 men and §2 
women having taken place during the year. 

The number of marriages sanctioned during the year was 
the same as last year,37; 6 female term convicts transported 
for seven years and upwards, who, according to the recent rul- 
ing of Government, may be permitted to marry locally under 
the same conditions as female life-convicts, were received in the 
Settlement during the convict deportation season of 1891-92. 

There has been an increase of 334 acres of land cleared, 
and, despite the cyclone, an increase of revenue under -total 
collections of Rs. 3,167 ; Rs. 1,933 of this amount is, however, due 
to the birds’ nest and trepang industries, worked by the Anda- 
manese. The desire of a Chinaman to take up the lease of 
these farms has not been acceded to, experience in the past 
deciding us to retain possession of the same, and work them 
through the aborigines under Settlement supervision. 

According to the accounts received, the total receipts and 
expenditure, as compared with those of the preceding year, 
were— 
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1890-91. 1891-92. 
Rs Rs. 














Receipts ses one sb 4,83,153 6,09.069 
Expenditure... die de 12,87,308 13,66,944 
Net cost on 8,04,155 7157875 

4 net decrease of ... we Rs. 46,680, 


The Forest Department figures show a net increase of reve- 
nue of Rs, 64,157. 

There has also been increased revenue under the following 
heads : “ Land Rent,” “ Jail Manufacture,” Hire of Convicts,’ 
“ Sales of Stores,” “Tea Garden Receipts,” and other sources. 
The expenditure has been greater under “ Public Works De- 
partment,” “ Marine Department,” and “ Commissariat supplies,” 
owing to the cyclone and other causes. On the whole the 
net cost per convict is less than last year by Rs. 1-15-10, due 
to the realisations on the sale of two cargoes of timber in 
London. 

No cattle were imported during the year, The animals 
required for slaughter and draught purposes were principally 
purchased locally or taken from the farm cattle. The deaths, 
exclusive of those caused by the cyclone are 7 head of slaughter 
cattle and 33 calves. There was no mortality among the bulls 
and draught cattle during the year. Of the five consignments 
of sheep received, one batch, consisting of 399 sheep, received 
on the 8th June was bad, the average weight of each animal 
being 494lb against 523ib, the average weight for the year. 
Excluding deaths from the effects of the cyclone, the casualties 
numbered 14 sheep and 18 lambs, against 50 of the former and 15 
of the latter last year. Under instructions from the Government 
of India, portable engines, Nos. 1 and 2, are to be sold at Calcutta, 
being replaced by a new engine and boiler similar to No. 4, 
for which an indent on the Seceretary of State has been sub- 
mitted. The boiler of No, 3 engine was renewed and erected 
on the site of No. 2, but has scarcely been used. It is in good 
condition, No. 4 engine and boiler have given every satis- 
faction. This machinery alone is quite able to turn out the 
whole of the flour, etc., required to be ground. The ice-ma- 
chine, which has. now been at work for five years, is said to be 
worn out, and a constant source of trouble to the Mechanical 
Engineer to keep in working order, It will, however, probably 
last a couple of years longer, When replaced, a different class 
of machine should be got. | 

Agriculture.x—On the northern District 57 acres of re- 
claimed mangrove swamps, 286% acres of virgin forest (1413 
acres by labouring convicts and 145} by self-supporters), and 
26 acres of secondary jungle were cleared during the year ; 
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and on the Southern District 2 acres of virgin forest, 3% acres 
of swamp land, and 5 acres of secondary jungle: 37,447 feet of 
trenches of various widths and depths were dug in reclaimed 
swamps. 

The tea garden at Navy Bay continues to be managed 
satisfactorily by Mr. A. J. King, who also supervises the work 
of the Assistant Manager of the Goplakabang estate. The out- 
turn of the former garden, which covers an area of 390% acres, 
was 69,961lb against 63,400lb during the previous year. The 
cash receipts amounted to Rs. 31,050, almost identical with last 
year’s receipts ; and the cash expenditure to Rs, 8,790, leaving a 
cash profit of Rs, 22,260 ; and after deducting the estimated value 
of labour and local materials, there still remains a surplus of 
Rs. 4,505. 

The “thread blight” that attacked the Goplakabang garden 
has been nearly eradicated. The garden like that at Navy Bay 
suffered from the severity of the cyclone. The quantity of tea 
manufactured was 49,194Ib, against 24,100Ib last year. The cash 
receipts amounted to Rs, 17,935, the cash expenditure to 
Rs, 3,538,giving a cash profit of Rs, 14,397. The estimated value 
of convict labour, etc., was Rs. 9,950, so there remains this year 
a net profit of Rs. 4,447. 

As to forests, the total credits this year amounted to 
Rs. 2,72,338 against Rs. 1,58 325 last year; the total debits to 
Rs. 1,79,908 against Rs. 1,30,052, and the surplus to Rs. 92,430 
against Rs, 28,273 : anincrease of Rs. 64,157. If to the year’s 
surplus is added the net increase in the value of stock, the grand 
total becomes Rs. 1,10,493. As remarked, however, in previous 
reports, the accounts of one year do not present a fair index of the 
working of the Department during that year, as the value of the 
timber exported during the year is not realised in that year. 

There were larger sales from the London depot this year 
than in any previous year, it being the first year in which two 
cargoes were sold in this market. One thousand five hundred 
and thirty tons, consisting chiefly of padouk squares and planks, 
realised £7°16 per ton, all round rate. The average rate per ton 
for the aggregate of timber and dunnage board was better than 
in the previous year. 

The prices realised in Calcutta, except for padouk squares, 
were not satisfactory, 81 tons realising Rs. 4,549 or Rs. 56 per 
ton. In Madras padouk squares and round logs realised Rs. 4! 
per ton, and selected pymea squares Rs. 47 per ton. 

The tramway was extended a mile during the year and 
now covers a length of 24 miles. The material for the exten- 
sion cost Rs. 7,568. The saving due tothe use of the line is es- 
timated at Rs. 6,149. Two additicnal miles of tramway are 
necessary to extract the timber from the girdled areas of the 
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present and past years, and proposals to this end have already 
been submitted to Government. 

As to Education, the European and Eurasian school is quite 
distinct from. the ordinary Settlement schools. It receives 
a grant-in-aid of Rs. 600 out of the Rs. 3,000 allowed for this pur- 
pose by Government. The school fees realised Rs. 322. The 
average attendance was 5 boys and 7°4 girls. The school-mis- 
tress resigned because her salary was not increased, and the 
school was temporarily closed last March. It has since been 
re-opened. In the Settlement school the number of boys on the 
rollsof the schools was 217, against 207 last year, and that of 
cirls 72,against 81; the average daily attendance of boys 195 
against 193, and of girls 65 against 74. There were g boys in 
the Aberdeen school Mensuration class, and 13 in the English 
school, at that station. The industrial school is favourably 
reported on, and, as it is an institution that is likely tc do 
good in the Settlement, it should be encouraged in every 
way. 

The schools have a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,400. The school 
fees and cess amounted to Rs, 2,650, and Rs, 222 lapsed to 
Government after all expenses were paid. 

The sick rate among the convicts was 59°4 per mile against 
58'5 during the preceding year, and the death rate 34°4 against 
323. The total number of deaths was 485 against 422 of the 
previous year. Eighty-six deaths occurred out of hospital. 
Of the deaths in hospital, 60 per mille were reported to be 
due directly or indirectly to the cyclone, The sick and death 
rates are higher this year than last. — 

Twenty-six runaways were re-captured by Andamanese ; 
one of their number, who, with two others, was making away 
on a raft, was killed whilst in the act of resisting re-cap- 
ture, 

The Andaman Orphanage was successfully managed by 
Mr. Solomon, Catechist, under the supervision of the Reverend 
D. G. Latham Brown, who left the Settlement shortly before 
the close of the year. 

Seven visits were paid to the Nicobars during the year. It 
was ascertained that a cyclone visited the islands on 23rd March 
1892, the first that we have a record of doing considerable 
damage at Nancowry, Camorta, Trinkat, and Kalchal, the central 
group of the islands. No loss of life is reported to have 
occurred. The only vessel exposed to its violence was a 
Chinese junk at anchor.off the north coast of Camorta, She 
was wrecked, but her crew of 28 Chinamen escaped, 
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Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the North: 
Western Provinces and Oudh during the year ending 31s¢ 


March 1892. 
F the 103 municipalities in the N.-W. P. and Oudh seven 
have a population of over 100,000, 10 of. between 
50,000 and 100,000, and 58 of between 10,000 and 50,000, 
The total population according to the revised figures of the 
census of 1891 was 3,270,160. The number of registered 
electors in the various municipalities was 55,052. As the 
population of the municipalities in which the elective system 
was in force was 3,174,051, the percentage of registered electors 
to population was I°'7 as against 2°13 in the previous year. 

The elective system has not been extended to the six muni: 
cipalities which were without it in the previous year. 

Elections were held in 65 municipalities during the year, 
Of the persons entitled to vote in the various wards where 
elections took place, an average number of 26°7 all round 
actually voted as against 31‘2 per cent. in the preceding year, 
The municipalities in which the largest number of votes were 
recorded were— ° 

Mainpuri, where’ 86’9 per cent. of electors voted. 
Dhampur ,, 82'2_ ,, “ 


Fatehpur ,, 94°4 
On the other hand the public interest in the elections ap: 


pears to have been slight in— 


Jalesar, where 7°9 per cent. of electors voted. 
Mau Ranipur » &5'2 es is 

Meerut » wee - ~ 
Nanpara » ra * 
Bulandshahr »/ a 


The same six towns as last year have an er ‘officio Chairman 
of the Board in the person of the District Magistrate. | 

In all the other municipalities to which Act XV of 1883 
applies, the Municipal Boards elect their own Chairman under 
the provisions of section 18 ; but as a matter of fact the follow- 
ing six municipalities alone have elected non-official chair- 


men i— 
Bilsi. Bhinga. 
Fatehpur, Muhamdi. 
Nanpara Fyzabad. 


The following boards held the largest number of meetings 


during the year :— 
Total number of 


meetinys 
Allahabad oe vue bes wiki 49 
Kasganj oe eee eee tee 338 
Cawnpore eee ore eee eee 36 
Hapur eee eee e eee 34 
Naini Tal ove eee oes os 34 
Shahabad cee vee vee sve 33 


Chkndausi ove eve ove ove 30 
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But says Mr, Holderness, as Sir Charles Elliot says apropos 
of Bengal Municipalities, this comparison does not imply that 
these boards were necessarily the most attentive to their duties. 
A number of boards, of which Benares and Fyzabad are _ per- 
haps the best examples, work by means of separate com- 
mittees for the different departments of administration. 

The North-Western Provinces and Oudh Water Works Act 
I of 1891, was extended to the Allahabad, Agra, and Cawnpore 
Municipalities ; and rules were sanctioned under sections 36 
and 37 for the Allahabad Municipality. 

The total income amounted to Rs. 58,07,837 against 
Rs. 47,76,959 in the previous year, showing an increase of 
Rs. 10,30,878. Including the opening balance, the total assets 
were Rs. 63,70,179. 





: Rs. 
Municipal rates and taxes oes ee sos 23,97,124 
Realizations under special Acts ... oes we 75;927 
Revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
apart-from taxation.. . 868,556 
Grants and contributions (for general and ‘special pur- 
poses) eee eee see eee ese 10,99,075 
Miscellaneous one si 42,936 
Loans and other extraordinary items ose we §=16.27,319 
Total eee 58,07,837 





The principal form of taxation was octroi, which was in 
force in 82 municipalities. The other systems of taxation 
were as follows :— 


Municipaltties, 

Tax on houses and lands in ~..— i ee 21 

»» animals and vehicles in - “ne 14 

» professions and trades in eee eee 23 
Tolls on roads and ferries in ... -_ es 5 
Water rate in oes eee eee I 
Conservancy (including scavengering and latrine rate) 

in eee eee eve eee eee 2 
Tax on servants in eee ee ove I 
Stall tax in eee eee toe ove I 
Site tax in ~ ee eee I 
Tax according to circumstances and property in jen 10 


The total gross income octroi was Rs. 26,75,916, as com- 
pared with Rs. 24.31,773 of the preceding year. 

The total net. income from taxation was Rs. 23,97,124 
against Rs, 23,14,126 of the previous year. The incidence of 
taxation per head of population within municipal limits was 
thus eleven annas and eight pies, as compared with the eleven 
annas and.four pies in 1890-91. It was highest in the munici- 
pality of Naini Tal, where it fell, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of a hill station, at the rate of Rs. 4-5-8 per head, and 
lowest in Bhinga, where it was one anna and nine pies only, 

The results of the year’s administration are pronounced good 
on the whole, 
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| By JAMES W. FURRELL, Esq. 


This Valuable Series is now available. 


Price for the Set of 11 Volumes, bound in roan Morocco, cloth boards, 
gold letlered, Rs. 60. 


‘* The papers are most va/uable and interesting to Indians like myself.” 
Lorp Napier OF MAGDALA. 


“* They are excellently chosen, and are of the greatest use to me.”—Col. Matteson, C.S.I. 





‘*A mine of information ; a library in itself.”"—Znglishman, 
‘* Whoever wants information, will find it in the back volumes of what is, as Sir Richard 
Temple said, a record of Indian thought for a pericd of nearly thirty-seven years.” —Pioueer. 


‘* A series of great historical and literary value.”—Civil & Military Gazette. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Memotrs of my Indian Career. By SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, 
M.P., K.C.S.1, D.C.L. Edited by SIR CHARLES E, BERNARD, 
Vols. I. and II. London: Macmillan and Co. and New 
York, 1893. 


E happened not long ago on an extremely laudatory, 
Exeter Hall excogitated, biography of James Hanning- 

ton, first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa* It is recalled 
to mind by Sir George Campbell’s “ Memoirs of my Indian 
Career.” Both men were, in the main, self-educated, both of 
them masterful, and what people without opinions of their own 
stigmatise as opinionated ; both were thick-skinned, and, Jike 
the aphoristic boys who threw stones at frogs, deficient in un- 
derstanding that what was fun for them might be death to 
more sensitive organisations ; both had a mission to which their 
lives were devoted ; one endured martyrdom in the flesh, the 
other in the spirit, and because of uncomprehending deprecia- 
tion, detraction, and obstructiveness. There the parallel ends. 
Reading between the indulgent lines of a friendly memoir, one 
cannot help seeing that the fundamental elements of Bishop 
Hannington’s mental and moral outcomes were foundationed 
on no small amount of personal vanity; a quality from which 
George Campbell’s inner self was entirely free. A pleasant 
characteristic of his memoirs is their abandon, their repudiation 
of varnishes, their se!f-evident, candid reality. Stories that tell 
against himself are re-told without any false shame ; errors of 
judgment are acknowledged and regretted, or more Scottico 
argued around: there is nowhere sign or token of apfroach to, 
or wish for, slurring over or concealment. To be able to say 
that of an autobiography is to be able to sav a good deal. In 
accord with the doctrinaire assumptions of the Exeter Hall 
School, James Hannington’s narrowness commands admira- 
tion: the reward accorded to George Campbell’s good works, 
catholical breadth of view, and work-a-day altruism was-—de- 
traction and abuse, save at the hands of an unprejudiced few, 
willing, as well as able, to distinguish between facts and their 
vestments, to recognise actuality as something distinct and 
different from a roobakaree, and not necessarily heretical when 








* James Hannington, D.D, F.L.S., F. R. G. S., First Bishop of East- 
ern Equatorial Africa. A History of his Life and Work 1847-1885. By 
E. C. Dawson, M.A., Oxon. London: Seeley & Co, 46, 47, and 48, Essex 
Street, Strand. 
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endued with a rasping voice and unconcealed contempt for 
mere tradition. In this connection it will not be out of place 
to remark that, though Sir George Campbell was unpopular in 
Bengal, he had, in all the varied course of his previous career, in 
no wise been considered, either demi-officially, or by the public, 
either a killjoy, or a too precipitate radical (except perhaps by 
Sir Charles Wingfield). Asa matter of fact, the stagnation, 
and worse, of a long continued course of privileged secretariat 
bureaucracy was the active cause of the reforming Lieutenant- 
Governor’s unpopularity with the Services. Be that as it may, 
the administrative gospel inculcated by Sir George Campbell, 
scorned and rejected though it was in his own day, and by the 
men of his own generation, is now, twenty years afterwards, a 
very generally accepted one. Faithful and appreciative friend 
of the dead man, Sir Charles Bernard, has. done what little 
editing the memoirs stood in need of, and is entitled to the 
thanks of the reading public for his reticence and unobtrusive. 
ness. Ina half page of preface to the memoirs he tells us :— 
They are published as he left them, the old spelling of Indian names 
being retained. The memoirs give some idea of Campbell’s diligence, 
his thirst for information, his grasp of great affairs, his many-sidedness, 
his steadfast adherence to principle, his sympathy with the oppressed 
and afflicted, his honesty of purpose, and his untiring energy. His 
reforming zeal on occasions raised opponents, who afterwards recog- 
nised that Campbell’s measures were generally sound and beneficial. 
He left a permanent mark for good on the administration of Bengal, 


the Central Provinces, Oude, and part of the Punjab 
But the memoirs do not fwly bring out the warmth of heart, the 


unselfish kindness, and the thoughtfulness for others which endeared 
George Campbell to those who knew him best during his Indian career, 
Scotus nascitur is an everlasting axiom. Being Scotch, Sir 
George Campbell, his rampant radicalism, his vaunt of cosmo- 
politanism notwithstanding, was proud of the pride and an- 
cientry of his genealogical tree, and he is careful in the first 
chapter of his memoirs to inform all and sundry that his family 
owed descent to Donald Campbell, Abbot of Coupar Angus, 
son of the Argyll who fell at Flodden ; careful also to explain 
that Donald had been a soldier and a married man with a 
family before it suited his canny Scot views, before, in the fit- 
ness of things medieval, he dropped into the family “living,” 
pretty much, it would seem, as the younger sons of protestant 
atrons to English livings do now. Donald “managed to 
feather his nest,’ and left comfortable estates to each of his 
several sons; from one of whom Sir George descended. 
The reader desirous of a particular history of the family and 
its fortunes is referred to the well-known life of the Chancellor 
Lord Campbell, author of the Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 
England. He was Sir George’s uncle. At the early age of 
eight he was sent to the Edinburgh New Academy, got two 
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years Of propria gue maribus there, and then three years more 
of gerund-grinding at St. Andrews—waste of time, he seems 
to have thought. 

There was a gleam of another state of things when I came to 
mathematics proper, to Euclid, at the age of twelve. Then I suddenly 
found that without any effort I was easily head of a class of some fifty 
boys. The fact is, that any powers that I have, are of a ratiocinative 
character. At the end of a year I had triumphantly maste:ed the 
six books of Euclid, though I don’t think my mathematical education 
ever went very much further. However the ratiocinative character of 
my mind has always stood me in good stead, or in bad as the case may 
be. I think I have always been prone to fixed and logical principles 
of action. But, on the other hand, I have perhaps been too much 
given to independent views ; too little apt to follow the current tide of 
opinion. That has not always been to my advantage, even if I may 
sometimes think that mv opinions were only a little in advance of most 
of the world, and were right, though premature. 

It surprises us to read that, fifty years ago, in the secondary 
schools of Scotland, religion was very little taught. To the best 
of my recollection, says our autobiographer “it was not taught at 
the Edinburgh Academy at all. At St. Andrews we had a 
weekly dose of the Shorter Catechism, just enough to make me 
hate it—a hatred which I have maintained through life.” Five 
years spent between Edinburgh and St. Andrews made up the 
sum of his “ regular” education. “I don’t think I knew more 
Latin and Mathematics when I left the University at fifteen 
than when I went there.” Deprivation of “regular” educa- 
tion in youth and concomitant cramps and closures on the 
thinking faculties has proved a blessing to not a few of our 
most capable Anglo-Indian administrators—Hastings, Clive, 
Elphinstone, Napier, by way of instance. Now-a-days we get 
highly charged educational retorts of the Lord Reay and 
Mountstuart Duff altitude. Does their conduct of affairs war- 
rant assumption that the mere machinery of education is, for 
the manufacture of men able to govern other men, palpably 
superior to the strength of will and the compelling power of 
thoughtful common sense, with which a good many men, not 
erudite in the schools, are endued. Erudition would not have 
been of much use to Hercules in the Augzean stables, There 
are a good many Augzan stables in India still in sore need of 
cleansing,—and intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit roots, or 
the intricacies of the differential calculus, won’t afford much 
help to the man who would like to do what he can towards 
their cleansing and disestablishment. But this is a digression. 

In view of Sir FitzJames Stephen’s lately republished Hora 
Sabbatica, not a bad way of recovering our subject matter will 
be a citation of that part of Sir George Campbell’s apologia for 
his educational shortcomings, in which he tells us that he had 
none of the dislike for Paley that he felt towards the Shorter 
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Catechism. “On the contrary, I have an affection for Paley to 
this day, and though he has now gone out of fashion, I have 
uot heard that anything better has been found to put in his 
place. I need hardly say that my preference for Paley to the 
Shorter Catechism does not involve any liking for Anglican 
forms ; on the contrary I have always infinitely preferred the 
Presbyterian system of my fathers to the Episcopal Sacerdo- 
talism of the Anglicans.’ Immediately following this profession 
of faith is a characteristic utterance for which we must find a 
place. “ The examination for Haileybury was then not compe- 
titive, but qualifying, and qualifying examinations seldom keep 
many out; yet I went up with some trembling, and was very 
agreeably surprised to find that I had greatly distinguished my- 
self, and was much complimented by the examiners.” At 
ITaileybury his “ principal subjects ” were Political Economy 
and Law. “ Political Economy had not then been sent to Sa- 
turn, and I really think Jones taught it in a very sensible way, 
I never was a rigid disciple, but I do trace in my letters for 
the next two or three years, little priggish economical state- 
inents which I would not venture upon in these days.” It will 
be remembered that in 1873, he, being then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, wanted to lay an embargo on the export of rice, 
but was overruled by Lord Northbrook. In after years he 
often thought over the situation, but could never reconcile his 
intellect and Lord Northbrook’s decision. 
Sir George Campbell argues thus :— 

I still incline to the belief that millions of money were sacrificed 

to an idea, and great efforts and labour were rendered necessary, when 

a very simple order prohibiting exports would have done almost all 

that was required by a self-acting process. The position of the Govern- 
ment of India seems to meto have been somewhat illogical. I can 
understand non-interference with trade ; but in this case the enormous 
Government imports amounted to an artificial interference with trade 
quite as great asthe prohibition of exports. If the Government were 
willing to run the risk of supplying work only and trusting to private 
efforts for food, no doubt Behar and North Bengal were by no means 

so isolated as Orissa. Private imports would, sooner or later, have been 
drawn in, and I think that prices would probably never have reached 

the extreme point that they did in Orissa, nor would famine (though 

ona larger scale) have been so acute, But the effect of the known 

determination of Government largely to import was to prevent an 

immediate extreme rise of prices, and the deflection of the trade of 

Lower Bengal; consequently for some months the export of rice from 

Bengal went on in its accustomed channels. The strange spectacle 

was seen of fleets of ships taking rice out from the Hooghly and _ pass- 

ing other ships bringing rice in; often, no doubt, the same ship brought 

one cargo in and took another away. Inasmuch as the export took 

place in the earlier months of the year, while the Government imports 

were considerably delayed, the means Of carriage up country were not 

utilised in the earlier months, and an excessive strain was thrown upon 

them at a later and much less favourable season, involving an enor- 


mous expense, 
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The Sepoy Mutiny bulks largely in these Memoirs. ~ Sir 
George was on leave at the time at Simla, and as un- 
apprehensive as all the rest of the Anglo-Indian world of the 
impending whirlwind. He thinks we have been unlucky in 
segard to a history of the events of the time. He charges 
Kaye with overpainting his colours, making his heroes too 
heroic, his panics and atrocities possibly somewhat over-sensa- 
tional ; and crucially, ‘‘as regards his political views, I do 
not think him at all reliable,” inasmuch as he does not deduce 
his opinions from facts, but seeks to make those facts fit in 
with preconceived opinions. Sir George, the out of office man 
at the time, unattached, and with no responsibilities other than 
those pertaining to a pro tem Times war correspondent, deemed 
himself a much more competent critic, with reason on his side 
possibly. It seems tous that Kaye was at a disadvantage, 
although we cannot altogether hold with the dictum, that he 
constructed out of his inner consciousness an elaborate political 
foundation for the Mutiny. We do agree with Sir George in 
thinking Colonel Malleson’s report much less reliable , and it is 
textually evident that he, “ professing to write a continuation of 
Kaye’s history, thinks it necessary to re-write, as he says, the 
third volume ; but in reality he re-writes both the second and 
third, mainly it appears, for the purpose of contradicting Kaye 
and reversing his judgments—setting up as heroes those whom 
Kaye has condemned, and pulling down those whom Kaye has 
praised.” Criticism going more to the pith of Colonel Malle- 
son’s literary work, more applicable to all of it, we have never 
come across. Love of paradox and contrariety is his besetting 
sin, a ——— | 

As regards Kaye’s political theories of the cause of the Mutiny, 
I will only say that there is not one tittle of evidence in support of 
them; they are only opinions—what one may call “ pious opinions.” 
And what is more important is, that none of the results which legi- 
timately ought to have followed the political circumstances which he 
depicts did follow. The ill-used native princes, who ought to have 
lost all faith in us, remained in the main faithful, or at worst tempo- 
rised, and so played our game. In our own territories, Oude excepted, 
there was no considerable civil rebellion at all. When our power 
was swept away for a time, a few isolated people set up on their own 
account, but there was nowhere anything like general or popular 
rebellion—at most there was only’anarchy, some plunder by predatory 
tribes and individuals, and a good many cases of land-holders, who 
had been expropriated by the civil courts, taking their own again. 
As the first civil officer who returned to the territories which we had 
lost, I am in the best position to say that we then encountered no 
opposition whatever, and going back among the people resumed our 
intercourse with them exactly as if nothing had happened. 

Sir George pertinently reminds forgetful critics that it was 
not till after the failure of the first relief of Lucknow under 
Havelock and Outram had become apparent, and still more 
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after Sir Colin Campbell’s first capture of the city and sub- 
sequent retreat and abandonment, that the Talookdars as a 


body went into full rebellion. 


Further, the Mutiny was not in its inception altogether a swift or 
sudden event—in some sense it had been long preparing. I do not 
claim to be wiser than other people, but as I am writing of my own 
recollections, I may quote what I said in my volume, India as it may 
be, published in 1853. page 349. “It is impossible to attach too great 
importance to the subject of Sepoy mutinies. Shall I venture to say 
that the great combinations which occurred a few years ago were 
compromised rather than quelled? Thesystem and discipline under 
which such things may any day occur must be anxiously looked to, 
Most serious mutinies have occurred in the early days of our army, 
but they were open and local outbreaks, and were quelled witha 
strong hand. General, silent, deep combinations, involving concession 
and compromise, are much more’serious.” ‘ Something then,” I said, 
‘must be wanting in our system.” And after discussing the causes 
of the want of discipline among the Sepoys, I dwelt on the deficiency 
of European troops, insisting that it was much better economy to 
increase them and diminish the regular native troops—especially that 
very expensive force, the native regular cavalry. I proposed a plan 
for re-arranging the army, by an increase of Europeans and_ native 
irregulars, and a diminution of the number of native regulars. 


Sir Charles Napier was not a hero in our autobiographer’s 
eyes, though Lord Dalhousie was ; the one a peppery, injudi- 
cious firebrand, the other a statesman equable, far-seeing, and 
strong. Sir George Campbell was at Simla when the Mutiny 
broke out, and in a position he alludes to as peculiar. Having 
made over charge of one office and not taken over another, he 
constituted himself a general doing duty officer, and, as such, 
with different fighting columns, participated in some of the 
fighting. Apropos of the Simla skedaddle, he writes that it was 
“a kind of cross between a panic and a picnic.” The worst 
alarm was at Umballa, where were many grass widowers with 
wives and families up the hill. It was occasioned by an officer 
of high position and character who brought down the news 
that he had actuaily seen Simla in flames from the Kussowlee 
ridge. The report was soon contradicted (we refer to it asa 
type of thé numerous “ shaves” that got into circulation at the 
time), and the grass widowers turned their reassured faces to- 
wards Delhi, unattached George Campbell going with them in 
desultory sort, eyes and ears open, waiting an nore 9 
by no means unappreciative onlooker, 

While I was at Kurnal the so-called siege train arrived on the way 
to Delhi. I did not know much of these things, but I could not help 
thinking that it looked a very trumpery affair to bombard and take a 
great fortified city—some half-dozen old-fashioned 18-pounders and 
some howitzers and mortars. I have no doubt that I echoed the opinion 
of those who understood the matter better than I did when I wrote, 
as I find I did at that time, expressing a strong belief that Delhi would 


never be taken with that battery. One thing did impress me very 
much at that time, and that was the pluck, courage, and zeal shown 
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by all our people on the way to Delhi in the frightful heat of that 
country in the last days of May and first days of June. In the excite- 
ment of the time, heat that would be intolerable at any other time, 
was not felt. Young men who had been on leave at Simla, and were 
away from their regiments, were delighted to be sent down to Delhi 
in charge of bullock carts, or in any other subordinate capacity. I 
have not always thought my countrymen perfect in all situations, but 
I do doubt whether any other people could have equalled them in 
such a crisis as that, 

Marshal Canrobert had much the same idea of our country- 
men’s capabilities when he was onlooker at the Balaclava charge 
of the 600, Our onlooker, “ having no military function with 
bullocks or otherwise,” tried to push on, but, finding the road 
to Meerut and Agra completely stopped, had perforce to return 
to Umballa. There he came to the conclusion that the Sikh 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs behaved admirably, giving us every possible 
assistance. On to Simla, to settle his wife in a house, in which 
she remained quietly until the da/wa was overpast. Then 

Early in July I returned to Umballa after having invested in some 
native gold coins—gold mohurs—and divided them with my wife, 
We sewed them up in our clothes, and kept them there in case of 
accident. On my way down the hill I met a chaplain returning in- 
valided from Delhi, and he insisted upon presenting me with a sword, 
which he girt about me. A terrible trouble that sword was—it was 
always getting between my legs and otherwise annoying me—and 
when I tried to use it, I was mof covered with glory. At Umballa, 
however, by paying an excessive price, I obtained a very fine revolver, 
a much more useful weapon, which was my constant companion for a 
long time to come. 

To this critic of the conduct of affairs in 1857, Lord Canning 
does not appear a man of very exalted genius, or such a hero 
as Sir John Kaye makes~him out to be. A man cast in quite 
other mould, morbidly slow and dilatory in his work, and very 
far indeed from an efficient administrator. “In dealing with the 
Mutiny his principles were right, but his practice very imper- 
fect, and he owes his reputation more to sympathy with the 
noble stand he made against the Calcutta disposition to excess, 
and the sobriquet of Clemency Canning, than to his success in 
controlling his subordinates. Certainly, for a long time, Lord 
Canning did not at all realize the seriousness of the Mutiny.” 
And he blew alternately hot and cold at very short intervals, 
His clemency in May was superseded in June by promulgation 
ofan Act of quite unnecessary severity, under which most un- 
justifiable things were done ona very large scale, in the way 
of summary Courts Martial and single Special Commissioners 
with unlimited powers of life and death. Such powers were 
given wholesale to all and sundry, and barbarities were com- 
mitted with a flimsy pretext of legality, but without any 
semblance of decent judicial procedure, or of the most ele- 
mentary justice. Sir George’s experiences of martial law led 
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him to define that indefiniteness as “ a general leave to any 
military person to kill anyone, take any property, or do any- 
thing else he ple.ses. ” 

Even if Kaye has a good dea! exaggerated our atrocities (I 
think they ave exaggerated in his pages) I would say that if 
a half or a quarter of what he alleges was really done, Lord 
Canning and his Government were very greatly responsible.” 

It was not till the 31st July that an order was issued in- 
tended to check the “exuberant severity” of Courts Martial 
and Special Commissioners, and even then precise rules of a 
merciful kind were laid down only for sepoys ; for civil offen- 
ders there was only a general exhortation to avoid unnecessary 
severity, which was of no effect practically. 

Lord Canning’s mercy was always chiefly in favour of Sepoys; he 
judged much more harshly those of the civil population who had been 
led into acts of rebellion. I have always taken the other view, that 
though the Sepoys were possessed by a kind of madness, still they 
were men who, having eaten our salt, had turned on us in the most 
Savage manner ; whereas, when our power was completely swept away 
and there was nothing but anarchy, we could hardly expect all our 
native subjects to remain devoted to us as if they had been our own 
countrymen, or attribute much moral guilt to those who thought our 
day was past and set up for themselves. The wonder, I think, is 
that so few did so. Wherever the Sepoys broke out, as a rule they 
murdered all the Europeans they came across. It was the exception 
when they did not doso. On the other hand, among the civil popu- 
lation our fugitives were generally spared and often assisted ; it was 
quite the exception when they were murdered. I confess then I was 
not much inclined to be lenient to Sepoys, and would rather have 
spared any others. 

To a younger generation it reads strangely that in the Mu- 
tiny time Nicholson and others went about calling John Law- 
rence an old woman, while Herbert Edwardes whom he con- 
sulted about the abandonment of Peshawur, and others whom 
he had trusted, took credit for saving him from this or that 
weakness. Our autobiographer remembers him as a very 
strong and courageous man, but deprecates his being repre- 
sented as in any degree affecting a military character, and 
regrets that his bronze presentment should be handed down 
to posterity girt with a great sword, and got up in quasi-mili- 
tary costume. “I doubt if he often wore a sword, and his 
dress was always most unmilitary and informal... He was the 
Carnot of the campaign, not the Napoleon. Also, he was not 
one of the sanguine men who hazard rash things in a magni- 
ficent way, and become heroes if they succeed. In fact he 
was rather of the opposite and anxious turn of mind.” As 
to his policy in that fateful Mutiny time, we find, in the pages 
before us, interpretation that strikes us as a true as well as 


new one. Thus :— 
In truth, the means by which John Lawrence saved India in the 
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Mutiny were more remote than the mere arrangements of the day; 
it was the system of administration that had satisfied the people of 
the Punjab. The Sikh Government, though indigenous, was not 
national, Runjeet Sing had destroyed the independent Sikhs, and 
he governed through mercenaries of all sorts ; and although latterly, 
for a short time, there was a sort of pretorian rule which gave the 
soldiers a good time, the people never liked that. The patriotism of 
a native of India is rather for his village than for his country. When, 
then, under Lawrence's régime, they found that their institutions were 
respected, the land revenue demand was moderated, and they were 
allowed to manage their own affairs without too much interference, 
while those who liked to go for soldiers could have good service with 
us, they were quite content and gladly assisted us to get rid of the hated 
Sepoys. 

In carrying out that latter measure and ridding ourselves of the 
Sepoys still in the Punjab, even Lawrence, with all his authority, 
could not wholly restrain the more violent men; but things would 
have been much worse if he had not used his authority on the side of 
moderation. 


His predisposition towards iconoclasm -notwithstanding. Sir 
George considers it, perhaps, a pity to spoil the stories about 
the natives worshipping John Nicholson ; stories which are about 
as authentic as that of Highland Jessie, “whose best friends 
now show her, if she ever existed, to have been a Glasgow 
slavey, and to have derived the divine afflatus from the street 
music of her native Gallowgate. At all events these pretty 
stories are decently contemporaneous, and far more justifiable 
than the romantic songs invented generations later about that 
contemptible and drunken young man, Charles Stuart, whom 
his followers at the time did not treat with civility, to say 
nothing of deference.” The Memoirs abound with character- 
istic side lights of that sort, enlivening and illumining their 
sober record. 

By the way, Sir George gives the meaning of “ mokabilah 
ho raha,” as “a battle is going on.” Enough of Mutiny times, 
though one Mutiny reminiscence is irresistible, and must be 
quoted. The scene of action is the neighbourhood of the 
Kharee Nuddee ; ten miles from Agra. There, after Bsc nite 
single-handed three of the enemy’s guns,— 

I overtook an armed rebel, not a Sepoy, but a native matchlockman ; 
he threw away his gun, but I saw that he had still a large powder-horn 
and an old-fashioned pistol in his belt ; my blood was up, and I dealt 
him a mighty stroke with my sword, expecting to cut him almost in 
two, but my swordsmanship was not perfect ; he did not fall dead as 
I expected ; on the contrary, he took off his turban, and presenting 
his bare head to me, pointed to a small scratch and said, “ There, 
Sahib, evidently God did not intend you to kill me, so you may as 
well let me off now.” I felt very small; evidently he had the best 
of the argument. But he was of a forgiving disposition, and relieved 
my embarrassment by cheerful conversation, while he professed, as 


natives do, that he would serve me for the rest of his life. 1 made 
him throw away any arms he still bad, safe-conducted him to the 
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nearest field, and we parted excellent friends ; but I did not feel that 
I had come very gloriously out of it. 1 have never since attempted 
to use a sword as an offensive weapon, nor, | think I may say, attempt- 
ed to take the life of any fellow creature. After my experiences with 
pistol and sword, I have been for the most part satisfied with the 


weapons of a civilian 
Here is Havelock’s reputation in a novel light :— 


Havelock was undoubtedly a most excellent man in all the relations 
of life, and there is no character so much admired by the modern 
Britisher as the religious soldier—the man with the sword in one hand 
and the Bible in the other. But one hardly understands Havelock’s 
very great popularity. He was hardly bloody enough for the Old 
Testament Christians (falsely called Christians), and he was unpopular 
with his soldiers to an extraordinary degree. He was a martinet, very 
formal and precise, and seems to have maintained a rigid, and perhaps 
somewhat sour discipline which they could not bear. Outram, on the 
other hand, was the most popular of men—the soldiers adored him. 


Sir Colin Campbell was not fersena grata with his name- 
sake ; is depicted as obstinate, pigheaded, stupid. “He delayed 
everything for months, because he would do nothing till he 
chose, gave us a great deal of trouble, and involved us in 
embarrassments, with political consequences of which we have 
not seen the end yet.” Apropos of his abandonment of 
Lucknow, we are reminded that Windham’s misadventure 
afforded a sort of ex post facto justification to Sir Colin, and 
shiclded him from criticism. 

After the suppression of the Mutiny, George Campbell was 
appointed Judicial and Financial Commissioner of Oudh, with 
a very liberal salary, an arrangement that “ entirely pleased ” 
the canny Scot part of him. Outram was his chief—a charm- 
ing man personally, and not less so officially in this instance, 
since “he tvas well employed in political and military matters, 
and readily left all the rest to me.’ Lucknow, at the time, was 
a sad spectacle of a much battered and gutted city, occupied 
by a victorious army, after the many contests of which it had 
been the scene for the past nine months. 

In the course of a few days things quieted down—the bodies got 
buried out of the way—the troops got into quarters, and though the 
enemy were not far off, Lucknow itself seemed pretty secure. Then 
I managed to get my wife to join me, though I had much difficulty 
about it, and her presence was rather connived at than sanctioned. 
There was an order—a very sensible one I think—that ladies were 
not permitted to come up country at that time. But then my wife 
had not come up, but was one of the rescued ladies from above ; and, 
though I had taken her to Allahabad, I maintained that she was out- 


side the rule. I got Lord Canning to say privately that I might get 
her up, subject to the risk of Sir Colin Campbell—he would not 


answer for him. 
Outram and his successor, Sir Charles Wingfield, were on 
the Talookdars’ side in the tenant right dispute that ensued in 
Oudh on the subsidence of the Mutiny, Campbell, with Sir 
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John Lawrence to back him, was equally decided in support 
of the cultivators of the soil. It is a perennial story in the 
New India we English folk have created. Detailed history of 
its vicissitudes in OQudh may be found in these pages. Sir 
George Campbell in some respects resembled Sir Mountstuart 
Elphinstone Grant Duff, in love of gardening zwter alia. That 
was his relaxation at Lucknow. He boasts of having cultivated 
strawberries very successfully, though his “great subject” 
was always mangoes. Here is a naif extract :—“ In the second 
year of our residence at Lucknow, my eldest child was 
born, and that occupied us a good deal.” 

From Lucknow to Calcutta, as a Judge of the local High 
Court. Not a congenial appointment, for his talents and 
proclivities were administrative rather than judicial. He liked 
Calcutta ; in his experience even unimproved Calcutta, before 
the era of drainage schemes and waterworks and so forth, 
“and when, according to sanitary experience, everybody ought 
to have died,” was a very tolerable place. Up-country people, 
with a turn for posing as superior persons, usually think it 
incumbent on them to declare to the contrary. Of Calcutta’s 
south wind cool nights, the theory is advanced that there comes 
up the estuary of the Hooghly, a sort of belated sea breeze 
which, starting from the sea in the early part of the day, 
reaches Calcutta towards evening, and blows throughout the 
night. He could never rest content without a razson d étre for 
everything coming within his ken. It is noteworthy that he 
found his colleagues in the High Court very agreeable and 
friendly, as were many other Ditchers—before he became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

The Chief Justice-and four or five-judges were English lawyers. 
The majority of the Court were Indian civilians, and there was one 
native judge, who, at that time, happened to be a Cashmeree Pundit. 
He was a most excellent and estimable man. I do not instance him 
as a man of very peculiar brilliancy, but still it was curious that in 
Calcutta, in the Bengal Court, the first native judge who had won his 
way from the rank of pléaders should be a Cashmeree. It shows 
what a pushing and enterprising people the Cashmerees are—they 
are found all over the country. Nowadays, Bengalees, in virtue of 

English education, find their way to distant parts of India, but I 

never heard of their doing so in native times. 

In English times, they show their gratitude by waxing fat 
as bulls of Bashan, and trying to kick into limbo the ladders 
by means of which they have risen to preferment and voice 
in the Government of a country that was never theirs. Fresh 
from the Oudh fight, Talookdar vs. Tenant Right, the new 
High Court Judge happened on a similar controversy raging 
in Bengal, history of the course of which is duly given, 
together with precedents, rulings, analogies, etc., etc. More 
interesting are some remarks on the Criminal Procedure Code, 
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pronounced really very good indeed, quite above the common. 
place prejudices of English law, and following the view that 
the criminal law is an engine for the protection of the public 
against. crime, by discovering and punishing criminals, and 
neither a yame in which fair play is to be given to a criminal, 
as toa fox who may be hunted, but not shot, nor a suspicious 
proceeding, jealously guarded to protect a free people against 
a tyrannical Government. “In India we have no clap-trap 
maxims about a man not being bound to criminate himself and 
the like, and errors may be set right by appeal or revision, 
whether the error be to the prejudice of the prosecution or 
the defence. The Procedure Code of 1861, as amended in 
1872, was, I think, quite a model. [fam only afraid that in 
subsequent years some of the prejudicial ideas of English 
lawyers may have been allowed to creep in.” 

There is not much to be said about Sir George Campbell’s 
incumbency of the Chief Commissionership of the Central 
Provinces. He did good work there, instituted serviceable 
reforms; and did well what it was appointed to him to do. 
But, all the while, his heart was in the Highlands of Scotland, 
longing to be with wife and bairns there. When he went to 
them, after leaving the Central Provinces, he quite thought his 
Indian career finished. Even when the Lieutenant-Gover- 


norship of Bengal was offered to him he hesitated over leaving 
home ties and returning to India. 

The fact was that it went rather against the grain to accept the 
charge of a province where I did not understand the language nor 
know the masses of the people. My family, too, were of an age to 
require education and supervision, and I should have to leave them at 
home. I let it be understood then that I had it in my mind that I 
probably might not stay more than two or three years. No objection 
was made, and I accepted office free in that respect. From the first, 
therefore, } had the idea of rather doing a great deal in a short time 
by high pressure, than working out a long service in the ordinary way. 
I looked upon myself as undertaking a kind of special mission to 
carry certain reforms, At any rate I am heartily glad that I accepted 
the office. My period in Bengal was in many respects the most ac- 
tive and interesting of my life. My only regret now is that it was not 


more prolonged. 

Into the story of Sir George Campbell’s administration 
of the Government of Bengal, we do not purpose entering 
here. It has been discussed on all sides, almost ad nauseam. 
And perhaps the time is hardly ripe even yet for adequate 
review of that bouleversement ‘and its manifold upheavals, 
Meanwhile, to readers who can appreciate a manifoldly in- 
teresting book, we cordially recommend perusal of these 


Memoirs. 
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James Thomason. By SiR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P., 
G.C.S.I., D.C.L., L.L.D., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and Governor of Bombay. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press ; 
1893. 

ERPETUAL motion and variant posings of his own per- 
sonality are the ideals Sir Richard Temple now sets 
before himself, and pursues with an ardour that ought by 
rights to induce a blush of shame to the cheeks of less 
demonstrative actors in the World’s Fair. His latest achiev- 
ment, in the interludes between Parliament debate, School 

Board tuition and universal factotumism, is an essay at a life of 

James Thomason, a civilian of the good old times, who was 

lucky enough to be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 

West Provinces when only thirty-nine years old, and still 

more lucky in holding that dignified appointment during ten 

vears of uneventful, unembarrassing rule of thumb. The only 
remarkable feature in his character was the religious. fervour 
fashionable in official circles fifty years ago—evangelicism of 
the perfervid Clapham stamp. It is with special regard to this 
salient characteristic, and his own affinities thereto, that Sir 

Richard Temple has claimed a right to interpret rightly 

Thomason’s motives and actions. Using apologetic third person 

singular, he is careful to declare in a preface to his book that “ his 

high estimate of Mr. Thomason, and his religious treatment 
of the subject, are based on his own intimate acquaintance with 

Mr. Thomason’s life, and alike for that high estimate, and for 

religious treatment of the subject, the author desires, to take the 

undivided responsibility.” Let us hope that the Clarendon 

Press is thankful for being relieved of the onus. 

To our thinking, Thomason’s claims on the respect of posterity 
do not rest on the narrowness of his religious ridge, but on the 
encouragement he gave to irrigation schemes and engineering 
projects at large. He was able to see that, if worthy outcomes 
were to be begotten of these, they must be made to recommend 
themselves to popular approval, and that to ensure this, security 
of tenure in land was a seve gud non. “Men will not undertake 
to improve the land (he wrote in an early Minute on the sub- 
ject), until we assure every man of his right.” His principal 
efforts were put forth on behalf of the Ganges: Canal, about 
which Sir Richard Temple rhapsodises : 

Nowadays the Ganges Canal, as a fazt accompli, is one of the wonders— 
it might be depicted as one of the beauties and glories—of the world. 
In its special line it has not been equalled by anything ancient or modern 
anywhere. Within twenty miles from its head at Hardwar to Rurki, are to 
be found more hydraulic works of magnitude and difficulty than in any 
similar place on the earth. The total length of the main trunks amounts 


to nearly a thousand miles, that of the branches totwo thousand. The 
canal itself, over a hundred feet broad, its banks fringed and lined: with 
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shady avenues, affords a spectacle as noble as it is picturesque. By this 
channel the waters of the Upper Ganges are carried off to fertilize the 
Indian Mesopotamia, that is, the country between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It irrigates some two millions of acres. In the heart and centre 
of these Provinces it bars the way against the gaunt famine that once stalked 
without hindrance through the land. On the whole it is one of the chief 
ornaments and monuments of British rule in India. 


It would perhaps be ungracious to ask—does it pay? Lord 
Ellenborough was Thomason’s patron and exemplar in states- 
manship. His grandiose doings were objective of many 
exuberant pceans of praise in their and his time, though they 
are not accepted in that light now. 





Mahédbodhi, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi 
Tree at Buddha-Gaya. By Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, 
R.E., K.C.1.E., C.S.I. London: W. H, Allen & Co., Limited, 
13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 1892. 


AHABODHT is a handsome, gilt covered, photo-zinco- 
graph adorned history of the great Buddhist shrine 

at Gya, that in its ancientry and dilapidations had for long 
centuries been forgotten, and allowed to crumble away towards 
the uzrvana appointed for disappointed masonry, till Sir Ashley 
Eden and Mr. Beglar shunted its destiny, and essayed restora- 
tion of pristine glories to sand-buried, sadly unpicturesque 
ruins. ‘To superior persons restorations usually appear appro- 
priate butts for ridicule and disparagement, and those accom- 
plished under the Bodhi Tree at Gya have proved no exception 
to this rule of experience. Sir A. Cunningham’s reputation 
as an archeologist, reverently minded towards the past, as 
well as practically minded for the needs of the present, should 
be taken into account in forming judgment. Vain pedantry 
of antiquarianism, and philistian iconoclasm, are equally foreign 
to his methods ; and he accords distinct approval to Mr. Beglar’s 
concept of old world architectural ideas, and his translation 
of these into concrete form—concept by no means altogether 
dependent on evolutions of inner consciousness, for it was 
afterwards aided, abetted, and fortified by opportune finding of 
a small model in stone that showed the whole original design of 
the building. From this model, and from the still existing re- 
mains of the facade, the front pavilion, as it now stands, was 
derived: also the four corner pavilions, prominent features of 
restoration, concerning which General Cunningham remarks :— 
“ This additional work has been much criticised, and I have been 
roundly abused for it in company with Mr. Beglar, although 
I had nothing whatever to say to it. At the same time I 
must confess that, since I have seen it, I think his design of 
the front pavilion is a very successful completion of the 
entrance, in the style and spirit of the original work as shown 
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in the model. It is, of course, a restoration, which, as it was 
based on the double authority of existing remains and an 
ancient model I consider as legitimate and justifiable.” 

The first result of the researches ordered by Sir Ashley Eden 
was the discovery of the remains of the original temple of Asoka, 
with the polished Vajrasan Throne, exactly as pourtrayed in 
the Bharhut das relief, with the view of the Bodhi tree of 
Sakya-muni close by On the north side of the temple were 
found the remains of the cloistered walk, with its 22 pillared 
bases still 22 sztu, each marked with a letter of the Indian 
alphabet of Ascka from ato the cerebral # On the question 
of antiquity General Cunningham writes :— 

A.D. 140.—The age of the present Great Temple is shown by the 
presence of a gold coin of the Indo-Scythian King Huvishka, amongst 
the Relics deposited in front of the Throne, along with some silver 
punch-marked coins. The date of Huvishka is now known as covering 
a large portion of the first half of the 2nd century A.D. The same 
age is declared by the presence of an Indo-Scythian inscription on 
the outer Vaj:4san Throne, and also by the discovery of the colossal 
statue, just outside the Temple, with an Indo-Scythian inscription 
dated in the year 64, which if referred to the Saka Samvat gives 
A.D. 78+64=142. I formerly thought that there was no Mahabodhi 
Temple standing at the time of Fa-Hian’s visit, A.D. 399 to 409; 
but I now see that his actual words distinctly imply that Temples 
were then standing at a// the four famous sites connected with Buddha’s 
history. These were—1. Birthplace at Kapila. 2. The Bodhi Tree 
al Uruvilwa. 3. The Deer-park at Benares. 4. Place of Death 
at Kusinagara. Fa-Hian must therefore have seen the present Temple 
about one century and a half after its erection. 

450 A.D. circa— The early date of the Temple is proved by its 
straight sides, which form a sguare truncated pyramid, whereas all 
medieval Temples that I have seen have curved or slightly bulging 
sides, which give a more—graceful-form. The entrance pavilion in 
front of the Temple, which was seen by Hwen Thsang, and which 
he describes as an after addition, may perhaps be the work of King 
Sado, called Zhado-Meng in the Burmese inscription. Some repairs 
must certainly have been made about this time, as we know that the 
pillared roof of Buddha’s Walk had fallen down before the time of 
Hwen Thsang, who does not notice it. 


Notable points in early temple history brought to light in 
the course of Mr. Beglar’s researches, are the cutting down of 
the Bodhi tree by Raja Sasangka, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, and its restoration: twenty years afterwards by Raja 
Purna Varma, who surrounded it with a stone wall 24 feet 
high to prevent recurrence of the profanation; then the 
extensive repairs made by the Burmese in the 11th century, 
as recorded in an inscription dated A. D. 1079. Other repairs 
are supposed to have been made in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, by Asoka-bala, Raja of Sawalak, just before the 
Mahomedan conquest in A. D. 1198. Of Mahabodhi temple 
fortunes subsequently to that anti-Buddhist cataclysm no 
records have been discovered. In the monograph before us 
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we read that “in the chronicles of Mewar mention is made of 
expeditions in the 13th and 14th centuries for the recovery of 
Gaya from the infidels; but these notices refer to Brahma 
Gaya of the Brahmanists, and not to the great Buddhist temple 
of Budha Gaya. I however look upon these expeditions as 
pious wishes of the Bardic Chroniclers.”. The essential history 
of the Mahabodhi temple is written on its stones; in alter- 
ations of original structure and successive additions made to 
it. Itis detailed, as far as may be, and elucidated by the 
scholarly text of the greatest living authority on the ancient 
monuments of India, and the facts and folklore discoverable 
in connection with them. Apropos of the sand in which the 
temple was buried, tradition has it that in olden time there was 
a village called Uvruvilwa or Uruwela as it is called in Pali 
Chronicles, near the site of the temple, and that this village 
was, as its name betokens, set down in the heart of a forest 


of del trees. 

“In a former age there were ten thousand ascetics resident in that 
“forest, and it was their custom that when any of them were troubled 
“with evil thoughts, they arose early in the morning, and going to 
“the river, entered it, and waded on until the water reached to their 
“mouths, when they took up a handful of sand from the bottom and 
“put itin a bag. They afterwards confessed the fault of which they 
“had been guilty in the midst of the assembled ascetics, and threw 
“down the sand in their presence as a token that the appointed 
“penance had been performed. By this means, in the course of years, 
‘a sandy plain was produced 16 miles in size.” 

Mahdabodhi is the popular name given to the Great Temple. 
It occurs in a Brahmanical inscription regarding a grant made 
by Raja Dharma Pala in A. D. 850, and it is found in ai 
the inscriptions of the granite pavement slabs, which range 
in date from A. D. 1302 to 1331 ; Buddha Gaya is an erroneous 
unauthorized title, first found in the apochryphal inscription 
of Amara Deva.* Abul Fazl mentions Brahma Gaya as a 
place of Hindu worship sacred to Brahma; but the Mahabodhi 
temple stands a short distance to the north of the village of 
Ural, or Uruvilwas, 6 miles to the south of Gaya, and has no 
connection whatever with the name Gaya. The full name of 
the holy pipal tree was, we are instructed, Bodhz-druma, or the 
tree of wisdom. The throne, or the seat of Buddha, was called 
Bodhi-manda, the temple erected over that throne was Mahd- 
bodhi Vihara, the monastery close by was known as Mahdbodii 
Sangharama. All authorities agree in crediting King Asoka 
with the erection of the first temple raised on the locality indi- 
cated. According to the inscribed Bharhut das reef, this struc- 
ture was an open pavilion supported on pillars. In the middle 
of it was the Vajrasan Throne, decorated in front with four flat 


* Asiatic Researches, 1, 284. 
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pilasters, behind which appeared the trunk of the Bodhi tree 
rising up high above the building. On each side of the tree 
was displayed combined symbol of the 77z-Ratna and Dharma- 
Chakra, standing on the top of a short pillar. The top of the 
Throne was ornamented with flowers, but there was no figure 
of Buddha. Many details are given. Taking into consideration 
their imports on the whole, General Cunningham thinks there 
can be no reasonable doubt that “we have now discovered 
the actual remains of the original Temple of Asoka.” Plans 
and drawings inserted by way of an appendix elucidate this 
contention, with regard to which we quote— 


a 

According to Hwen Thsang, Asoka surrounded the holy Pipal Tree 
with a stone wall 10 feet high. Mr. Beal ¢ also translates séone, but 
adds within brackets the word drzck, without giving any reason for the 
correction. The actual remains of the stone Railing still exist, the 
only dvick portion, as I have already pointed out, being the plinth 
on which the stone Railing stood. These brick remains, which are 
marked F1, F2, and F3 in Plate II., were all found under the solid 
basement of the present Temple. As I have already stated, they 
prove that the circuit of the Railing was as nearly as possible 250 feet, 
which agrees exactly with the number of 100 paces or 250 feet given 
by Hwen Thsang, if his measurement refers to the Temple of Asoka. 

The Pillars of the present Railing are proved to have belonged 
to the original Railing by their insciptions in Asoka characters, which 
are also found onthe Rail Bars and Copings. The shafts average 


about 14 inches by 12 inches in section, the corner pillars being - 


perfect squares of 14} inches each side. The average distance from 
centre to centre of the pillars was about 3 feet 11 inches, and as the 
existing pieces of plinth foundation show a circuit of from 253 to 
255 feet, an arrangement of 64 Pillars would cover 63 spaces, plus 
two half pillars, or just 246 feet 9 inches, leaving an opening of 
6 feet to 8 feet for an entrance on the east side, The Gateway openings 
of the Great Temple are_8 feet 8 inches in clear width. This width 
corresponds very nearly with that of the Toran Gateway on the 
east side of the Temple, which is 8 feet 3 inches at the ground level, 
but as the Toran Pillars have a rapid slope, the clear width at 5 feet 
is exactly 8 feet 6 inches. 

As this particular number of 64 is both a favorite and a fortunate 
one amongst the Hindus, its occurrence here seems to add another 
corroboration to the accuracy of the Plan of Asoka’s Temple, which 
has been already determined from other sources. 


The building next in importance to the Great Temple was the 
Mahabodhi Sangharama, or Monastery of the Bodhi Tree, early 
mention of which is found (A. D. 409) in Fa-Hian’s account 
of his travels, and he speaks of three monasteries, all of them 
inhabited by priests, charitably disposed monks, who “ gave the 
pilgrims what food they required without stint:” rich monks 
already running counter to the poverty abiding ordinances 
of the Buddha, their three storey high pavilions richly orna- 
mented, and they vain-gloriously delighting in a statue of him, 
cast in gold and silver, and decorated with gems and precious 
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stones, The seeds of dry rot and disintegration have already, 
A. D. 409, begun to sprout. The ascertained position of the 
monastery to the north of the Great Temple corresponds, it is 
pointed out, exactly with the extensive mound known as Amar 
Sinh’s Fort. The lofty walls of the monastery, from 30 to 40 feet 
in height, would naturally have led to its occupation as a fort 
after the decline of Buddhism inthe 11th century. The date of 
Amar Sinh is quite uncertain ; but as he is said to havebeen a Suir 
or aboriginal Savara, I conclude that he must have held power 
before the rise of the Pala Rajas in 800 A.D. Buchanan 
mentions that the mound was called RAjathan, or “ the Palace,” 
a name which is now confined to the group of buildings outside 
the north-west corner of the monastery enclosure. Other build- 
ings at the north-east corner are also called Ranivas, or the 
“ Rani’s Palace.” Perhaps these names may refer to the period 
of Amar Sinh’s rule, 

The plan of the monastery conforms to the usual Hindu 
fashion, being laid out in 36 squares, six on each side, of which 
the four corner squares are assigned to corner towers, and the 
four middle ones to an open pillared court containing a well. 
Each square measures 18 cubits of 17°66 inches, or 16 cubits 
of nearly 20 inches. The middle courtyard was surrounded 
by a cloister supported on pillars, on the four sides of which 
were small groups of cells. 

On the north and south sides, the centre cells led into the small 
rooms, which are outside the main line of wall, These inner rooms 
probably contained statues of Buddha, but the other rooms were, 
no doubt, the cells or dwelling-rooms of the superior monks. Only 
one statue, of gold and silver, is mentioned by Hwen Thsang, and 
this probably occupied the outer cell on the north side, with the middle 
cell as a hall in front of it. The outer cell on the south side may 
have been the Treasury and Relic Chamber of the monastery. The 
remaining chambers on the ground floor could not have accommodated 
more than 16 monks. A second storey might have held 20 more, 
and if there had been a third storey, the whole number of cells would 
not have held more than 56 monks. I conclude, therefore, that the 
lower orders of priests must have been lodged in chambers arranged 
inside the walls of the surrounding enclosure, which was about 400 
feet square, As the wall of this enclosure is said by Hwen Thsang 
to have been from 30 to 40 feet in height, there may have been three 
storeys of chambers ; and, as each side of the enclosure was about 
400 feet in length, the whole length of the rows of chambers would 
have been from 1,500 to 1,600 feet in each storey, equal to about 600 
apartments. But as the number of monks is said by Hwen Thsang to 
have been about 1,000, I conclude that there must have been other 
smaller monasteries on the great mound, the sites of which still 
remain to be discovered. 


The earliest stQpas erected by pilgrims to MahAbodhi as 
votive offerings and memorials of pilgrimage, appear to have 
been simple barrows. After a time these earthen mounds 
were faced with brick or stone, as at Sravasti, and still later 
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they were composed throughout of stones, The fashion of 
the plinth meanwhile was towards gradual increase in height. 
As is still the fashion in Burma, all these old stQpas were 
crowned with umbrellas, either of stone or copper gilt. 

At a later date, during the reign of the Pala kings in Magadha, the 
style of these votive Stipas was much altered, the basement being 
still further heightened, and the number of umbrellas increased to 
9 and 11, and even to 13, with a vase full of fruits forming a finial 
on the top. The whole height of the StQpa thus became equal to 
three or four diameters of the hemisphere, At the same time figures 
of Budha were placed in niches on each side of the square base, 
while the different tiers of mouldings were separated by rows of 
sculptured figures. These generally consisted of lines of small niches 
filled with figures of Budha, or of rows of small Stipas. In some 
cases the donor himself is represented below, with his gifts arranged 
on each side of him. 

The earliest statue of Buddha which has yet been found at 
Mahabodhi, is adjudged coeval probably with the building of 
the Great Temple. It has the full lips and round face of the 
Gupta style, as seen in the Sarnath sculptures. The seated 
figure is 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 1 inch in breadth across the 
knees—dimensions that would represent a standing statue 
about 7 feet in height. Huen Tsang refers to one he had seen 
11 feet 5 inches in height, with a breadth across the shoulders 
of 6 feet 2 inches, and across the knees of 8 feet 8 inches, 
Its full height, if standing, would therefore have been rather 
more than 20 feet. Notrace of this colossus exists now ; but 
the still existent sculptures at Buddha Gaya and in its neigh- 
bourhood, are thousands in number. Much of it reveals the 
complete adoption by whilom Puritan Buddhists of the Tantrika 
system of medieval Brahmanism. The chief figure is that 
of Mahakala or Siva, represented dancing on a corpse, with a 
bowl full of blood in his left hand, a drawn sword in his up- 
raised right hand, and a serpent round his neck. Sze ¢tur ad 
verum : to Hindu affinities, Hindu cults. Asoka’s edicts might 
coerce the men of Hind to a seeming acceptance of Buddhism ; 
they never availed to convince the men’s minds, or to bring 
about more than conformity to lip service. Mahomet excepted, 
no revolutionary prophet has ever won honor in his own 
country. It was surely malicious irony of the fates that the 
Buddha was incarnated in this world at Benares, instead of at 
Pekin or Mandalay. General Cunningham suggests A. D. 1308 
as about the time when both holy Pipal Tree and Temple were 
appropriated by Brahmans to their own use. He writes :— 

At present there is a large Brahmanical monastery, with a Mahant, 
and upwards of 200 followers. This establishment has gradually 
grown from a very small beginning. Early in the last century it is 
said that a Bairigi took up his residence under a tree, in the midst 


of the wild jungle which then surrounded the deserted old Temple, 
He was killed by a tiger, and was succeeded by a disciple, Others 
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followed.and acquired property, until the successor of the poor Bairdgi 
has become the richest person in the district. In the walls of his 
extensive residence are no doubt concealed many architectural and 
sculptured treasures, which at some distant period may be brought 
to light. I had the luck to find a Chinese inscription, thickly coated 
with black dried oil and whitewash, inserted in one of the walls, and 
the large Burmese inscription was discovered, upwards of 50 years 
ago, in a similar position At my first visit in December 1861, 
I found a long Sanskrit inscription let into the ground with a hole 
bored in it, in which the lower tenon of the gate played. Several 
fine statues also exist both inside and outside the Mahant’s residence, 
but these are all accessible. It is in the walls themselves that future 
discoveries may be made. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, Physican and Operator. A Memoir com- 
piled and edited from private papers, and personal reminis- 
cences. By the REv. H. R. HAwWEIs, M.A., Author of 
‘ Music and Morals. “ My Musical Life,” &c, London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., Limited ; 13 Waterloo Place, 1893. 


N R. Haweis’ memoir is in effect a resuscitation of the 

beginning-to-be-forgotten scandals, that foregathered 
round the Emperor Frederick’s dying bedside, and were, for 
“reasons of State” and other equally vain excuses, promoted 
in certain court circles, and amongst certain jealous professional 
cliques. Very full descriptions of the origin, course, and 
effects of the German doctors’ jealous interferences with 
Mackenzie’s treatment of his royal patient have appeared in 
English newspapers and reviews, and we fail to see what good 
object can be gained by raking up over again and re duplica- 
ting the unsavoury muckheap. As to the merits of the dispute 
between the German doctors and Mackenzie, none but scientists 
and specialists could be empanelled as a jury. As to the poli- 
tical issues involved, the truth about them cannot be known 
for the next fifty years at least. Mr. Haweis, however, thinks 
otherwise, and does not think that his friend was sufficiently 
recompensed for his professional attendance on the German 
Emperor by a fee of £12,000 and an English knighthood. His 
account of the great specialist’s early life and struggles is char- 
acteristic :— 

The father and mother of Morell Mackenzie were no ordinary medical man 
and his wife. Stephen Mackenzie (#2 ¢) was a man of great taste, various 
learning, avd much literary enthusiasm. His wife Margaret (zée Harvey) was 
a woman of great liveliness and ability, a ready and entertaining talker —even 
as I recollect her.in a later life—a first-rate manager, a devout soul withal ; 
over-zealous at times that others should do their duty and profess correct opi- 
nions on all religious and social questions upon which she might happen to feel 
strongly herself; a woman not to be talked over or talked down, with a 
tendency to have a finger in every pie ; whose advice was often given unasked, 
and was not always acceptable, but generally worth listening to, even when it 
could not be taken, I remember well this Margaret Mackenzie, who died in 


1877, a fresh-coloured, well-preserved old lady, with great powers of narrative 
and talk, not to say rattle, and always incisive and pointed, with a ceitain 
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vivacity and empressement, which attracted strangers, but occasionally wearied 
familiars. ‘here was no doubt a certain want of repose about her, born of a 
life of bustle and anxiety, but she was a faithful and devoted mother and 
idolized Morell, who in turn worshipped her with a tenderness and practical 
liberality which knew no bounds up to the day of her death. 

As Morell’s father and mother were exceptional, so also was the atmosphere 
and entourage into which he was born. 


In other words, the cockney village of Laytonstone, six miles 
from London; in which favoured spot “the star of Byron 
had not long set, and Shelley’s voice seemed still to haunt the 
air,’ while withal “the rippling verses and the guitar of Moore 
still tickled the ears of the polite cognoscenti.’ At school 
Mackenzie developed a mechanical turn for the composition of 
Latin verse, and the drawing master specially noted the deli- 
cacy of his hand, and the correctness of his eye, the moral of 
which is, of course, that the boy was father of the surgeon 
who reached “the acme of technical skill in operating,” and 
was capable of making drawings and diagrams for professional 
purposes in coloured chalks. A school friend describes him 
about the year 1850 as a “ chubby, round, powerful, strong ruffian, 
who played excellently well fives and cricket.” A fondness for 
athletics he retained all through his life, though debarred from 
much enjoyment of them by achronic asthma, His father (a 
surgeon) died when Morell was fourteen years old, leaving his 
family in straitened circumstances, and Morell was pitchforked 
on toaclerk’s stool in a city Life Assurance office, and set to do 
routine work, which his biographer judges to have been a good 
preparatory schooling for the business of his life,’ 


Whilst still at the Union Assurance office, he entered his name for a series 
of evening classes at King’s College, which he attended most regularly. In 
order to profit to thé utmost, it was necessary to ‘‘read up,” and in order to 
read up it was de rigueur to get up. His mother and sister, entering his room 
to wish him good night on one occasion, found him tying himself up in a most 
ingenious manner. his right thumb being connected wiih his left toe, so that the 
least movement would wake him. This was to enable him to rise at five every 
morning, so as to secure a couple of hours of medical reading before he started 
for his office.” 

A student of medicine may not serve two masters, and in 
the nature of things this dual service could not have long conti- 
nued. Luckily an aunt rescued him from the quandary, and 
provided funds that enabled him to prosecute his medical 
studies at the legitimate fountain heads, and, whole heartedly 
passing through the medical schools at Paris, Prague and 
Vienna, as well as the London University, he took his M.B. 
and M.D. degrees at the London University, but “it was in 
Germany 1859, that the note of his future destiny was struck, 
He there met Professor Czermack, and was introduced to the 
laryngoscope, an instrument invented by Manual Garcia, the 
great singing master, which Czermack was then bringing into 


clinical use.” Mackenzie’s speciality was found: thenceforth 
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his practice was principally confined to diseases of the throat. 
Before long he started a Hospital for their treatment, the first 
of its kind in England. Twenty pages of the memoir before 
us are filled with account, in detail, of jealous English doctors 
attacks on the novel institution and their repulse, It was Mack- 
enzie’s manifest destiny to be perpetually involved in combat 
with corporations and vested interests. As his biographer puts 
and extenuates it :— 


A very general impression prevails—and it is one sedulously fomented by a 
section of the medical faculty—that Sir Morell Mackenzie was, to use the 
language of a prominent doctor, *‘a frree-lance and semi-outlaw in his profes- 
sion—a sort of Ishmael whose hand was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” That he walked through some medical conventions which 
he deemed injurious, that he was not only a physician but a skilful surgeon (to 
combine the twoseems a great medical offence in itself by the way), that, 
when attacked, he was in the habit of hitting back rather smartly, that he wrote 
and spoke freely, and did not think it necessary to decline any newspaper, 
magazine, or pamphlet, or book form of utterance calculated to render gene- 
rally intelligible what he had to say to a generally intelligent public—these are, 
no doubt, qualities possessed by the few but obnoxious to the many. 

A professional income of from twelve to fifteen thousand a year was, how- 
ever, the chief source of his distinguished unpopularity. But on the other 
hand, in France and in America, and before he became an awkward rival, in 
Germany too, the name of Mackenzie was held in something like exalted re- 
verence, as undoubtedly the greatest throat specialist alive—whose book was 
the standard one on throat disease, and whose genius by overstepping those 
limits of routine prescribed by use and wont, which are the fatal watch-dogs of 
vested interest and mediocrity—had opened up a new sphere in surgery, and 
popularized and developed a new instrument in diagnosis which has saved 
thousands of lives and relieved millions of sufferers, 


Morell Mackenzie was a constant theatre-goer, and a great 
admirer of what Mr, Haweis styles “the histrionic profession.” 
Its members he invariably treated free of charge, and many 
a pretty story is told of the notice he took of the lowliest. 
Observing sometimes, from his stall or box, some “super” or 
novice evidently suffering from throat or chest, he would present 
himself between the acts, behind the scenes, ready with advice 
and sometimes handy with the promptest remedies, It was 
no unusual thing for singer or speaker to turn up Aors de 
combat, and say to Mackenzie,“I must have my voice back 
for two hours to night, and Mackenzie would say: “so you 
shall, but then go home and go to bed, and don’t stir till I 
come.” He was one of the hardest working men in London, 
but, unlike your fussy would be always busy man, he could 
always make leisure where a useful purpose would be served by 
so doing. In spite of his large practice, and the many duties 
that, as a public citizen, he cheerfully took upon himself, he was 
a voluminous writer on medical subjects, and the author of 
opportune essays on various topics. Apropos of one of these, 
Mr. Haweis writes :— 


In the amusing and pointed paragraph which opens the essay on smoking, 
only the vigilant reader will observe that in the first ‘wenty-eight lines there are 
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no less than ¢e# quotations, showing an acquaintance with Greek criticism, 
French and Spanish literature, English medical books, proverbial philosophy, 
Athenian history, Shakespeare, Calverley, etc. ; yet all these witnesses to a 
full brain and a ready memory are so woven into the fabric of an entertaining 
and instructive disquisition, that they pass almost without notice. 

In these days of agressive sanitation, tobacco, like nearly every other gift of 
God to man, has been denounced by well meaning fanatics as the cause of 
numberless ills both to soul and body. I am inclined to think that to this 
indiscriminating anathema the practice of smoking owes, at least in some 
measure, its present all but universal diffusion. A French dévote is reported 
to have said of some innocent pleasure, that it would be perfect if it were sinful. 
In the same spirit, no doubt, the “ average sensual man” feels that indulgences 
in themselves almost indifferent, gain additional relish from the fact that they 
are regarded as wrong by the “unco guid,” or by truculent sanitarians as 
hurtful. 

The gospel of health is an excellent thing, but, like the poor, it is perhaps 
a trifle too much with us, and the relentless zeal of its preachers wearies men of 
ordinary mould as the just Aristides bored the Athenians, I say this out of 
no irreverence towards Sir Edwin Chadwick, Dr. B. W. Richardson, and the 
other apostles of hygiene, whom I honour on this side idolatry as much as any, 
but because it seems to me that they are apt to forget that physical well-being 
is not the sole end of existence. I wish it to be understood that, though a 
doctor, I do not consider it to be my function to stand at the feast of life, and, 
like poor Sancho’s physician, condemn everything on the table. I am nota 
member of the Anti-tobacco League, nor do I believe that all those who seek 
solace from the ‘‘ herb nicotine— 

**Go mad and beat their wives ; 
Plunge, after shocking lives, 
Razors and carving knives 

Into their gizzards.” 

On the contrary, I am teleologist enough to think that, as tobacco is supplied 
to us naturally from the bounteous bosom of Mother Earth, it is meant to be 
used, and if used in the right way, it is often helpful rather than injurious. I 
have no sympathy with the famous ‘‘ Counterblast” downwards, who would 
deprive poor humanity of one of the few pleasures which tend to make our 
way of life, in however small a degree, less desolate than it otherwise would 


be. 

It must not be supposed that Mackenzie extended his ap- 
proval to any approach to excess in smoking. “That Mario 
smoked incessantly he holds to be the exception proving the 
rule, rather than an example for imitation. That Tennyson drank 
a bottle of port every day for fifty years, and died quietly, at a 
good old age, is no proof that port wine prolongs life.” One of 
the last written literary efforts of the great specialist in throat 
diseases was an essay on influenza—the malady to which he soon 
afterwards succumbed. 





Some further Recollections of a Happy Life selected from the 
Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 
and 1869 :—Edited by her sister, Mrs. JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, London. Macmillan Co, and NewYork. 1893. 


EOPLE who took our advice of six months ago, and read 
the two volumes of Miss North’s Recollections of a Happy 

Life which we then gave some account of, will welcome the an- 
nouncement that her friends have now put forth a supplementary 
volume, as breezy gossipy, good-humour-pervaded a volume 
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as either of its predecessors, differing from them only with 

regard to the localities described, in its freedom from absorption 

in natural history studies, and in a correspondingly keener sym- 

pathy with human nature. It consists of chapters concerning 

Miss North's earlier travels, (chiefly between’ 1860 and 1870) 

which, her sister tells us, were in the first instance eliminated 

from the record, “ in order to make room for those more distant 

journeys by which her name has become known to the world.” 

The displacement is intelligible. Now, as ever, distance lends 
enchantment to the view. Description of those far journeys 
was accordingly well received by English men and women 
not of the globe trotting tribe, albeit Switzerland and Italy are 
tolerably familiar holiday excursion fields with them: Out 
here, on the other hand, we much prefer for our reading remi- 
niscences of travel in the Alps and by the-shores of a blue 
Mediterranean to word pictures of Dustypore, and Ganges 
sand banks and Gungaram Syce and Priscilla Ayah. Of such 
assort are Some further Recollections of a Happy Life selected 
Jrom the Journals of Marianne North, Its material should by 
rights have been incorporated with the first volume of the 
Recollections, covering as it does a decade of European travel 
anterior to the death of the father to whom she was so devoted- 
ly attached, and to the wide stretches of travel embarked on 
after that bereavement. That father’s active, impatient per- 
sonality is vividly brought before us, A man of many contra- 
dictions ; intolerant of opposition either in word or deed ; im- 
petuous always, yet always thoughtful for others ; an aristocrat, 
and a precisian by virtue of his birth and family traditions, but 
in temperament and practice inclined to Bohemianism ; a man 
with perennial grievances, and not averse to airing them, yet 
who never allowed them to interfere much with his enjoyment 
of life and appreciation of its humourous side. His daughter 
inherited much of his character; From her early youth she 
was accustomed to regard him more in the light of a friend and 
companion than asa grave and reverend senior. All over 
Europe they roamed together in sympathetic companionship. 
The travellings gossiped over in the pages before us comprise 
three separate journeys in Europe and one through Egypt and 
Syria. All of them, Mrs. Symonds reminds us in a preface, over 
well-trodden ground now-a-days, but ground which thirty years 
ago afforded more interesting, though rather more fatiguing, 
experiences. Railways and Cook’s steamers had not then, in 
Spain and on the Nile, quite supplanted the leisurely methods 
of more primitive travel. So these experiences of the past have 
perhaps a certain value of their own. The jogging caravan of 
mules is now, almost everywhere, a thing of the past; so is the old 
Spanish diligence with its twelve wild horses. There is a big 
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hotel at Luxor ! and, in Europe at least, the ubiquitous railway 
will, in a few more years, have made travelling everywhere 
exactly alike. With a view to indicating the scope and direc- 
tion of the journeys of which a graphic account is given in the 
volume, we cannot do better than cite the Table of Contents, 


as follows :— 

CHAPTER I.—In the Pyrenees and Spain, 1859-1860. 

CHAPTER II.—Switzerland —Italy—Trieste—Pola— Fiume—Pesth— 
the Danube—Constantinople—Smyrna—Athens, 1861, 1862. 

CHAPTER III.— Adriatic and Syria, 1865. 

CHAPTER I1V.—Egypt, 1865. 

CHPAPTER V.—Palestine and Syria, 1866. 

CHAPTER VI.—In the Dolomite Alps, Austria, 1867. 

CHAPTER VIJ.—Mentone and Sicily, 1869-1870. 

CHAPTER VIII —Syracuse and its Neighbourhood—Taormina, 
Monte Generoso, and Trafoi, 1870. 


We shall not attempt to follow Miss North’s eclectic course 
of travel and running commentary on its incidents ; but out 
of an abundance of plums therein imbedded, a couple will not 
be missed. One, European— 


Both Florence and Rome are too full of art treasures; one does not 
know what to see and what to leave unseen in a short time, so that one 
is kept in a perfect fever of excitement. I enjoyed more wandering 
with my father through the gardens, with their outdoor views, than 
over the buildings and galleries. At Rome he made friends with Gib- 
son, and used to join him in his stroll round the Pincio before break- 
fast in the morning. Once Miss Raincock took me to see 
Gibson’s young American pupil, Miss Hosmer, in a large unfurnished 
studio she had just taken, where she was preparing to make a portrait 
statue of some famous conntryman, it was to be nine feet high, she 
said (looking herself like a small child) ; she had only one chair, which 
she gave me, as the stranger ; seating our old friend on the table, she 
mounted to the top of a high ladder herself, from whence she chatter- 
ed and laughed with the happy air of one who is successful and sure 
to please. Miss Raincock had once received a note from Gibson, — 
‘That poor American girl has fever, come and nurse her,” so she 
had packed up her old carpet-bag and gone at once to obey the order, 
thus forming a friendship for life. 

One day we saw a grand mass in St. Peter’s, during which the 
poor old Pope in vain tried to get a pinch of snuff; no sooner had 
he got his fingers on his box than hé was violently seized, and put 
into some gorgeous new raiment, and had to hide it up again: he 
never to the end succeeded, though he was infallible. 


One apropos of a halt at Grand Cairo, 


Europeans seemed popular with the people, who liked showing 
off any words they knew, one poor man carying wood outside the 
gates wished us doma sera, and chuckled to himself in the distance 
a long while afterwards; their dark skins were very beautiful, and 
the silver rope bracelets and sham corals looked glorious on their 
polished arms, their wrists were so slender, and the gap left in their 
huge heavy bracelets, through which they slip them on, was perfectly 
impossible for European arms of average size; they had great rings 
round their necks, and all sorts of jingles in their ears and from their 
noses, so that I could quite understand the delight of despoiling 
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the Egyptians. I found picture subjects without end; when a mer. 
chant left his stall he merely hung up a net over the front and no one 
thought of touching it. though all sorts of valuables might easily have 
been stolen ; many of the figures looked just like walking mummies 
and required no extra wrapping when they died, while the Striped 
abbaiehs when drawn over the head, made men look like sphinxes 
the lines falling around it just in the same formal way. . 

I confess to having looked at Egyptian things from a purely pic- 
turesque point of view, and was scolded for this by the Cairo cler- 
gyman’s wife : “* Dear, dear, like all travellers, you wander hither and 
thither and see nothing with a proper object, every thing from a 
false point of view. I suppose you never considered that on the pre- 
cise spot where those Mameluke tombs stand the Israelites made 
their bricks without straw!” And her husband took us to the top of 
a hill and showed us the very stone on which Moses stood to count 


the Israelites as they passed out’of Egypt! 


At the last moment, yet one more extract proves irresistible ; 
its imports zsthetic, its moral suitable alike to far West and 
furthest East, to New England wooden-nutmeg maker and 


Heathen Chinee, as sung by Bret Harte: 


We stopped to see the caves of Beni Hassan, and found cool air up 
amongst them. They are said to be very old, about as old asthe 
Isaac of the Bible, and have simple Doric columns cut in the solid 
rock, possibly copied by the Greeks at Atgina and in the Parthenon; 
the other columns are purely taken from the lotus. There are few 
sculptures, but much painting on the walls,—scenes of everyday life, 
such as aclever boy of ten might have painted, of games, of wrest- 
ling, running and even leap-frog, and the saying that “shams do not 
last” was proved untrue there, where one of the Doric pillars of limes 
stone had actually been Jaznied to look like red granite some 4000 years 


before ; the dates in Egypt quite suffocate one. 





Historic Personality. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P., 
London : Macmillan & Co. and New York. 1893. 


R. STEVENSON’S twelve essays treat of character 

and its characterisation, as revealed in history, diaries, 
memoirs, table-talk, portraiture, imaginative literature, &c. 
To the consideration of his subject the author brings clas- 
sical training, erudition, and a healthily reflective habit of 
mind. His style is easy, unaffected, and attractive. It is true, 
for all time that the proper study of mankind is man and 
woman. Reading with judicious eye between the lines of their 
memoirs, letters, diaries, one may often discern more of real 
character, better comprehend the mind workings and the motives 
to action that influenced notable personages, than could the 
people who mixed in their society, and listened to their conver- 
sations. Very good friends, as the world goes, will, if men and 
women of the world, always be on their guard when convers- 
ing together in salons, or even when gossiping in boudoirs. 
And yet their ideas must in some wise win a vent. Diaries and 
letters charitably minister to their need, much as aforetime the 
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reeds by the river bank relieved Midas of the oppression of 
his secret. Studies such as Mr. Stevenson adumbrates and 
points the way to, are always fascinating for students of the 
inexhaustible book of human nature. We append a specimen 
of Mr. Stevenson’s method and style, taken from an essay 
on Letters :— 


There are few species of compositions in which women have attained to such 
a degree of excellence as in letter-writing ; and the reason is to be found in the 
fact that they possess in an eminent degree, the qualities which are most neces- 
sary for the purpose. Insight into character, intuitive sympathy, gracefulness 
and perspicuity of style, appreciation of detail, and lightness of touch, consti- 
tute the principal charm in correspondence, and fully atone for occasional 
rashness of judgment and want of ballast ; and it is not a matter for surprise, 
therefore, that the best letters should have been written by women, and, among 
them, by French-women. In Madame de Sévigneé’s letters, those merits are 
united in an unparalleled degree, though for wit they are surpassed by those of 
Madame du Deffand, and for ardour, by those of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
They combine the finish of the sa/on with the balmy atmosphere of a morning 
in May. In our own language there is, perhaps, no correspondence equal to 
that of Lady Mary Wortley Montague for variety of interest, vividness of 
description, and brilliant vivacity of language. Writing to Lady Mar, in 1724, 
she challenges comparison between herself and the great French authoress in 
the following words: “The last pleasure that fell in my way was Madame 
Sévigné’s letters : very pretty they are, but I assert, without the least vanity, 
that mine will be full as entertaining, forty years hence. I advise you, therefore, 
to put none of them to the use of waste paper.” Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague has an adventitious advantage derived from the glamour of the 
Eastern scenes she so often and so well describes; but it may be doubted 
whether, in spite of the admirable qualities of her writings, she possesses in the 
same degree as Madame de Sévigné the faculty of making the most perfect art 
appear as fresh as if it had sprung from nature’s own workshop. Leaving 
Madame de Sévigné, however, out of the comparison, there is probably no 
other writer who is equal to her in that particular branch of literature. In the 
present century, again, women play a highly important part in the epistolary 
sphere of activity. Even Paul Louis Courier must yield to Madame de Staél 
and to George Sand, and, great as is the interest which attaches to the corres- 
pondence of Thomas Carlyle, and- strong as is the light it casts on his own 
personality, it may be questioned whether the letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
will not enjoy a yet longer span of literary life. Even the men who have 
excelled in correspondence, such as Cicero, Pliny, Rousseau, Walpole, Gray, 
Cowper, Byron, Shelley, Lamb. have generally had something feminine in their 
nature. Of letters it may be said, as of much else, das ewig Weibliche zicht 
uns heran. 


The Churches of Paris, from Clovis to Charles X. By S. Sophia 
Beale. Author of “A Complete and Concise Handbook to 
the Museum of the Louvre, ” e¢c. With Illustrations by the 
Author, from original sketches, photographs and _ engravings, 
London W. H. Allen and Co. Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
S. W. 1893. 


N these days of steam and cheap travelling most Anglo- 
Indians “do” Paris at one time or another in the 
course of their service. To someofthem Miss Beale’s esthetic 
Guide Book to the treasures and traditions of Lutetian 
Churches, should prove useful ; especially to those who have 
not too much time to spare for sight seeing, and would like 
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to devote what they have to worthy pilgrimages, and _ sacrific. 
ings at the most eligible shrines of the beautiful and the 
antique. Miss Beale has taken pains with her work and 
gathered together a deal of quaint legendary lore which 
makes pleasant enough reading. She is radical in her 
political sympathies, but for all that strives to be just in her 
judgments on dead royalties and bygone aristocratic institu- 
tions, The engravings accompanying the letterpress are 
very unequal in quality, some of them good, some very blurred, 
We give a specimen of Miss Beale at her best. She is dis- 
coursing of the pictures at the Pantheon—M. Sainte-Genevieve 
as she prefers to call it. 


Jeanne d’Arc is no more fortunate here than elsewhere ; it seems 
as if she were an impossibility in art. When one contemplates 
the number of painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians who have 
essayed her history and sung her praises, one is appalled by the 
results, One of the most sublime pages of history; the finest 
character among heroines ; the grandest of women, of patriots, and 
of dreamers ; the most modest, the most saint-like, the most unselfish 
of warriors, 4a Pucelle seems to oppress everyone who tries to depict 
any scene from her life. Perhaps the greatest success of modern 
times is Frémiet’s fine Renaissance statue in the Place des Pvramids, 
Very beautiful also is Bastien-Lepage’s /Jeanne as a whole; but 
the figure does not possess the nobleness which one attaches to 
the militant maiden. Certainly M. Lenepveu’s compositions form 
no exception to the general failure of Jeannes d’Arc. The maid 
is tied to the stake surrounded by a goodly assemblage of faggots ; 
one monk reads, another flings a cross into her hands as if the 
poor maid had objected to the cross! Soldiers are all about, and 
old Rouen at the back is picturesque with its gabled houses, and the 
cathedral in the distance. A man is just seizing a torch, and you 
know the end is near; but you are not impressed; you either do 
not care, or you do not realise the horror, But it is popular with the 
populace, and so serves one purpose for which it was painted—that 
of pointing a moral of patriotism and unselfish devotion almost 
unique, but for the recent example of Garibaldi, 





A Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the 
Customary Law as at present judicially ascertained. By W. H. 
Rattigan, LL. D. Allahabad : Printed at the Pioneer Press. 


AWYERS, and men who are aware what a sound lawyer 

Mr. Rattigan is, will not be surprised to hear that his 

Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the Custo- 

mary Law as at present administered, has reached a fourth 

edition. A first edition was critically examined in the Calcutta 

Review thirteen years ago, and the learning and research 
evidenced in its preparation were adverted to. 

It is unnecessary now to say more than that the 1893 
development of the work, has been carefully revised and 
annotated up to the end of March last, in the broad spirit 
of the author’s chosen motto Vex ulla lex fiert potest que 
omnibus commoda sit, sed si mazjoré parti prospiciat uttlts est, 
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The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by James Dykes Campbell :— 
London, Macmillan and Co., and New York, 1893. 


T is avery old story that poets (like marriages) are invented 
in heaven. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was gifted with poeti- 
cal genius in a superlative degree, and deliberately postponed— 
almost, one might say, abandoned—his high vocation for indul- 
sence in pursuit of chimeras of metaphysic, and the excursive 
dillettante cloud of words ordinarily begotten of such aberra- 
tion. His life story affords an instance of unconscious abnegation 
of faculties, unique probably in the history of modern literature 
—an irony of fate, regrettable exceedingly in the interests of 
posterity, for he was permeated with the poetic temperament 
to an extent vouchsafed to but few mortals. His ideals were 
always great and good and illimitably catholical. He was 
sympathetic with humanity— to a fault,” as literary Pitt 
Crawleys, might incline to say. Depths of human nature 
that find expression in tragedies not tinselled, as stage ones 
are, he had sounded. The domestic proprieties that are 
the be the all and end all of English home life, he had ex- 
perience of, and knocked the bottom out of. He was not, 
as so many poets, from Pindar to Tennyson have been, 
deficient in the sense of humour. And with the grey matter, or 
whatever other constituent element it is in which brain power 
consists, he was remarkably well endowed. Mr. James Dykes 
Campbell has made careful study of his life and work, and in a 
biographical introduction to his new edition of the poet’s verse 
sets forth clearly, and yet not unsympathetically, the defects 
(and worse) of his qualities. Hazlitt’s was a hard, but none 
the less discerning - saying,-that Coleridge was capable of 
doing anything which did not present itself as a duty. Cul- 
pably weak, and too yielding in most respects he knew himself 
to be—and sought compensatory balance of self-esteem in 
affording proof of his ability to execute hard tasks, when 
the spirit moved him to them. He was unhappy in his 
relations with his wife, and more blame has been imputed 
to him on that score than he deserved. Foolishly care- 
less over money matters, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned with them, he invariably showed himself studiously 
regardful of the interests of his wife and children. But from 
his wife he wanted sympathy, ability to appreciate his aims, 
take mutely helpful share in his aspirations, To the demand 
the—poor, fretful, jealous soul was unequal. The old story, 
older than Xantippe’s conjugal joking together with Socrates, 
new as the latest edition of the life of Charles Dickens, or 
the melancholy sequences of Thomas Carlyle’s love match. 
Coleridge’s poetical deliverances are better received than they 
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were when first cast as bread on the waters. Mr, Campbell has 
gathered together more of them than have ever before been 
printed together—too many of them. Crude flights attempted 
in his school days, might have been very well spared, ¢. g. idle 
immaturities of such sort as the following stanzas :— 


I The round A. C. E. to describe boldly 
On a given finite line venture, 

Which must no way incline ; (Third postulate see.) 

To describe an equi— And from the point C, 20 
—lateral Tri— In which the circles make a pother 
—A, N, G, L, E. Cutting and slashing one another, 

Now late A. B Bid the straight lines a journey- 
Be the given line ing go. 

Which must no way incline ; C. A.C, B. those lines will show. 
The great Mathematician To the points, which by A. B. are 
Makes this Requisition, to reckon’d, 

That we describe an Equi— And postulate the second 
—lateral Tri— For Authority ye know. 
—angle on it: A. B.C. 
Aid us, Reason—aid us, Wit! Triumphant shall be 
II An Equilateral Triangle, 30 
From the centre A. at the distance A.B. | Not Peter Pindar carp, nor Zoilus can 
Describe the circle b, C. D. wrangle. 
At the distance B. A. from B. the 
centre 








William George Ward, and the Catholic Revival, By WILFRID 
WARD, author of “ William George Ward, and the Oxford 
Movement.” London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 1893. 


N a book given to the world a few years ago,* Mr, 
Wilfrid Ward, reviewing his father’s attitude towards the 
Oxford Movement, gave proof of ability and acumen; in the 
much more difficult piece of work he has now brought toa 
conclusion, he has shown that such a son may write an honest 
account of the part played in the world by such a father, 
without offending against any of the canons of-literary justice. 
** Tdeal”” Ward’s character—‘ Socrates and Falstaff rolled into 
one,” a candid friend once described it—lends itself graci- 
ously, it may be added, to affectionate and yet impartial 
treatment at friendly hands. Waélliam George Ward, and the 
Catholic Revival may be regarded as a continuation of Wzlliam 
George Ward, and the Oxford Movement ; pourtrayment of logical 
developments in a mind essentially logical, constitutionally oppo- 
sed to compromise, His contention was that the Church of Rome 
had preserved the reality of Church authority, and that in spite 
of its corruptions, it had retained the true ideal of a Church, which 
that of England had lost. “ Her change,” we find him writing 
to Dr. Pusey as early as 1841,“ Her change seems to have been 
objective, ours (which seems a much more radical change) sub- 
jective, With all her corruptions, with all the toleration of a low 





* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. 
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standard in the massof men. . . . . she has always held 
up for the veneration of the faithful, the highest standards of 
holiness.” Conscience, as well as intellect, shut Ward out from 
compromise: conscience, rather than intellect, he held to be the 
true guidein such religious inquiry as was at that time engaging 
attention at Oxford ; yet we take it that, unconsciously to himself, 
it was the intellectual faculty in him that mainly determin- 
ed the position he took up. He never shared the belief, 
entertained by Cardinal Wiseman and other Divines of the 
period, that Catholic England had, by virtue of re-division of 
the country into Papal Dioceses, with Bishops holding territorial 
Sees, “ been restored to its orbit in the Ecclesiastical firmament.” 
He had too profound a conviction of the anti-Roman temper of 
Englishmen to coincide with that view, and felt convinced that 
anti-papal bigotry was a necesrary consequence of the traditions 
which Englishmen inherited. This conviction: deepened with 
years: long years after the turmoil over the new Dioceses 
and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had subsided, he wrote deli- 
berately, “If I were a Protestant I could not bring myself 
to tolerate Catholics. Fancy if there were a body of English- 
men who followed obsegiously the Lord Mayor of London 
as a matter of conscience! And they think much worse of the 
Pope than I do of the Lord Mayor.” | 

Ward was the first of the Oxford Tractarians to signalise 
the completeness of his conviction of the truth of the new 
Evangel by severing connection with the Anglican Communion 
and publicly professing allegiance to that of Rome. In so 
doing, he sacrificed much—old friends. associations that were 
dear to him, worldly position and prospects. He and _ his 
wife lived for some years in poverty. It was not till 1849 
that he succeeded to the family property, and, what he seems 
to have valued a good deal more than the wealth, the courtesy 
title and county position accorded in bucolic districts to 
“The Squire.” Here is an extract in point :-— 

He somewhat astonished the people of Cowes by the large number of ‘* Popish 
Ecclesiastics ** who visited him. Cardinal Wiseman, Father Faber, Father 
(afterwards Cardinal) Vaughan, and Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) Howard 
were among his guests within six months of his arrival at Northwood. He 
found his way as often as he could to the other end of the island, with its 
breezy downs and lovely scenery. He often stayed for weeks in Freshwater. 
Here he not unfrequently met some of his old pupils, and enjoyed the con- 
fusion which arose between his theological capacity and his capacity of land- 
lord. The island was, in those days, primitive in habits, and his desig- 
nation as Squire Ward—or, in the island dialect, Werd—was as universal 
as though it had been a military or civil title, I remember his telling me 
of one former “ Divine” of Old Hall memory, who asked at the hotel for 
** Dr. Ward,” and was sent away with the assurance that no such person was 


Staying there. ‘* Doctor, me no doctor, Sir,” Ward said to him when they 
met ; “ my foot is on my native heath, and my name is ‘ Squire Werd.’””* 





* **Campbell. me no Campbell, Sir; my foot is on my native heath, and my 
name is Macgregor !"—od Roy. 
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Before becoming a squire, Mr. Ward had done good Catholic 
work for his day and generation, as a lecturer in Moral Philo. 
sophy and afterwards in Dogmatic Theology, at St. Edmund’s 
College. For some years he edited the Dublin Review, and 
made it a formidable controversial organ. And by his corres- 
pondence with the Vatican, and with the Ultramontane party 
in France and Germany, acting as a medium for the intercom- 
munication of ideas between Continental Catholicism and 
English, he ably served the Roman cause. Asa recognition of 
his services Leo XIII. appointed him a Commendatore of the 


order of St, Gregory the Great. 
Fifty years ago, Lord Macaulay expressed a hope that some 


future historian would trace the propress of the Catholic Re- 
vival of the 19th century. “ Ne person,” he added, “ who calmly 
reflects on what within the last few years has passed in Spain, 
in Italy, in South America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in 
Prussia, even in France, can doubt that the power of this 
Church over the hearts and minds of men is now far greater 
than it was when the Encyclopcedia and the Philosophical 
Dictionary appeared.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward, on behalf of his 
book, disclaims any pretensions to its being considered as 
history; but suggests that one part of it may be regarded as a 
contribution towards a not unimportant chapter in such a history, 


The share of the Catholic Church in the great transformation of Christendom 
which we are witnessing- a transformation which was initiated by the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars—is a subject which no student of the times 
can pass over. That share was characterised by two tendencies among Catho- 
lics, which have beeome popularly known as the Ultramontane and the Liberal.* 
The one has been in the direction of organisation and centralisation among 
(atholics themselves, the other towards the adjustment of their thought and 
action tothe conditions of modern times. The former was associated at its 
outset with such names as those of Joseph de Maistre and de Bonald in France, 
and Leopold Stolberg and Frederick Schlegel in Germany. The latter found 
its first definite expression in such men as Lacordaire and Méntalembert. The 
two tendencies were at first quite compatible with each other. Indeed, the 
Liberal Catholic movement was in some sense an offshoot of modern Ultra- 
montanism. As time went on, however, each of the two was carried to an 
extreme. Adaptation to an age of liberalism and progress tended towards 
disparagement of tradition and authority, and advocates of authority became 
excessive in their claims. Ul\tramontanism incurred the charge of narrowness 
and aggressiveness in such a writer as Louis Veuillot ; and Liberalism, in such 
men as Doéliinger and his followers, stood convicted of disloyalty to the Pope. 

The acute collision between the two extreme parties in the eventful years 
preceding the Vatican Council. the comparative disappearance of both since 
then, and the subsequent renewal, in a more permanent form, of the combina- 
tion of Ultramontanism with the endeavour to find a modus vivendi with modern 
thought and modern political conditions, make undoubtedly a turning-point in 
the history of contemporary Christian thought. In the events surrounding this 
crisis Mr. W. G. Ward took, both directly and indirectly, an active share. He 
represented in politics and theology the unqualified opposition to the extremes 
of Liberal Catholicism against which Pius IX.’s pontificate was a constant 





* I say “popularly” because, as I elsewhere explain, the original and true 
meaning of the word Ultramontane is not identical with that which it has come 


to bear. 
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protest ; and in philososophy his tendency was towards the fusion of Ultra- 
montane loyalty, with a sympathetic assimilation of all that is valuable in con- 
temporary thought, as the best means of purging it of what is dangerous. The 
history, then, of this crisis is naturally given in the story of his life. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward has executed with tact and judgment the 
task he set himself. Men interested in the subject will do 
well to consult his pages, and cannot fail to be interested by 
its lights and shadows. The general reader will prefer those 
more lively portions of the book treating of the social aspects 
of the man, his friendships with John Stuart Mill and Tenny- 
son and other men of the world, his devotion to opera bouffe, 
anecdotes illustrative of his keen sense of humour, his don- 
homie, &c. &c. There is a deal of this sort of thing inter- 
spersed through 462 pages of beautifully clear type. 

Here is a typical extract from the book :— 


I once asked him how much he had known of his father’s first cousin, Sir 
Henry Ward, who had taken a very strong and effective line as Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. He replied quite gravely, “I only saw 
him twice—once as a boy, when he came to see my father ; and then again [ 
had an interview with him about a matter of business soon after I came into 
my property We arranged at the end of it not to be on speaking terms ;”— 
quite a superfluous arrangement, it may be added, as Sir Henry Ward lived at 
that time in Ceylon, of which he was Governor, and in fact never came again 
to England for a prolonged visit. 

On one occasion the harmless nature of such estrangements was rather 
amusingly illustrated in the case of his brother Henry. They had been fora 
year or so on these terms, and one night they met at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Each of them had for the moment quite forgotten the quarrel, and friendly 
greetings passed and a talk about the play. Next morning came a letter from 
Henry Ward: ‘‘ Dear William, in the hurry of the moment to-night I quite 
forgot that we had arranged to meet as strangers, and I write this lest you 
should misunderstand me, to say that I think we had better adhere to our 
arrangement ; and I remain, dear William, your affectionate brother, Henry 
Ward.’’ My father replied : ‘‘ Dear Henry, I too had forgotten our arrange- 
ment. J] agree with you that we_had better keep to it ; and I remain, your 
affectionate brother, W. G. Ward.” . With his brother Arthur, whom Cambridge 
men and cricketers remember, as for many years president of the University 
Cricket Club, and a well-known figure at Lord’s, there was a similar arrange- 
ment for a time, but I do not think it lasted long. 





A Short History of China—Being an Account for the general 
reader of an Ancient Empire and People. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger, author of the “ History of China,” “ England 
and Russia in Central Asia” &c. &c. London W. H. Allen 
& Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1893. 


HINA is a big empire with big vistas of running to seed 
behind and in front of it. Mr. Demetrius Boulger has 
won his way to acceptance as historian of its dim past, and 
prophet of its portentous future. The book now before us is a 
second effort in this direction, and he is careful to premise that, 
though it contains only 419 pages quarto, it is not an 
abridgment of his larger History of China, but a new departure, 
entirely rewritten and re-arranged with the view of giving 
prominence to modern phases of history. 
C 
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Having fellow feeling with Mr. Boulger in his repudiation of 
old word myths and the paramount importance of fiz de siecle 
politics, as compared with study of the growth and vicissitudes 
of nations and national characteristics, we need say nothing 
about the first 107 pages of his work, in which account is rend- 
ered of antique history, up to a time roughly corresponding with 
that during which the Stuart family reigned in England,a 
time in which, in China, the Manchu dynasty was establishing 
itselfon the throne. Here is a companion picture to those 
afforded by Oliver Cromwell’s method of waging civil war, A 
rebel against the Government of the day—name aiid date not 
particularised—having proclaimed himself king of the West 
and signalised that assumption of title by atrocities to which 
the Bulgarian, even on Mr. Gladstone’s showing, were but a 


flea-bite, orated to his army in these terms :— 


* The province of Szchuen is no more than a mass of ruins and a vast desert. 
I have wished to signalise my vengeance, and at the same time to detach you 
from the wealth which it offered, in order that your ardour for the conquest of 
the Empire, which I have still every hope of attaining, should not flag. The 
execution of my project is easy, but one obstacle which might prevent or delay 
the conquest I meditate, disturbs my mind. An effeminate heart is not well 
suited to great enterprises ; the only passion heroes should cherish, is that of 
glory. All of you have wives, and the greater number of you have several in 
your company. These women can only prove asource of embarrassment in 
camp, and especially during marches or other expeditions demanding celerity 
of movement. Have you any apprehension lest you should not find elsewhere 
wives as charming and as accomplished ? Ina very short time I promise you 
others who will give us every reason to cOngratulate ourselves for having made 
the sacrifice which I propose to you. Let us, therefore, get rid of the em- 
barrassment which these women cause us, I feel that the only way for me 
to persuade you in this matter is by setting you an example. To-morrow, 
without further delay, I will lead my wives to the public parade. See that you 
. are all present, and cause to be published, under most severe penalties, the 
order to all your soldiers to assemble there at the same time, each accompanied 
by his wives. The treatment I accord to mine shall be the general law.”’ 
When the assembly took place, Si Wang slew his wives coram populo, and 
his followers, seized with an extreme frenzy, followed his example. It is said 
that as many as 400,000 women were slain that day. 


Chinese historians do not repudiate this atrocity ; popular 
moralists have not reprobated its cordial acceptance at the hands 
of the rebel leader’s followers: it was in truth but an object 
lesson in assertion of the dogma that Might is Right, such as _ is 
every day made familiar to the populace by the Board of 
Punishments, and the propriety of which it never enters into 
their callous hearts to question. After all possible allowance 
for the exaggerations incidental to Eastern figures have been 
granted, Western World apologists (if any are to be found) 
for this illustration of the trendings of national character would 
find attempt to whitewash it Herculean labour. Callous 
cruelty, practical negation of the claims of humanity, are dis- 
tinctive traits in that national character, yesterday, to-day 
and for ever ; racially derived, very little dependent on _locali- 
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sation for their inherency. Grattes le Russe, et vous trouveres 
le Tartare, said Napoleon, experientially as well as epigrammati- 
cally. To a modified extent, owing to admixture of lazier 


strains of blood the animadversion applies to“ the unspeakable 
Turk.” 

Students of Chinese history and the possible effect of its 
future chapters on European politics, will be helped towards 
comprehension of the situations involved by bearing in mind 
the nature and affinities of Tartarism, Mr. Boulger has not 
done so, and in so much, his work is defective. 

“ A short History of China” is, in effect, more of a_ political 
apologia on Tory lines of justification by faith, than a consistent 
record of events, and in that capacity is replete with account of 
the causations of the first and second foreign wars, opium con- 
troversies, diplomatic meddlings and muddlings, &c., &c., These, 
as being twenty dozen times told tales the interest in which has 
lapsed, we pass by. Here is something more definitive. 
Captain Elliott, the new Superintendent of Trade in the 
Factory at Canton, is represented as alternating concession with 
threats, and while vaunting the majesty of his sovereign, 
yielding to demands which were unreasonable and not to be 


endured. 


At this juncture it happened that all the vague and innate objections of 
the Chinese Government to an extensive intercourse with foreignets who refused 
to be classed among tributary nations, took a more definite and pronounced 
cause for specific reasons. In the first place, the old Manchu dread of Euro- 
peans working on the latent feelings of hostility with which they believed that 
their Chinese subjects regarded them, had become intensified by the seditious 
movements throughout the Empire during Taoukwang’s reign. In the second 
place, the drain of silver, as a necessary accompaniment of the foreign trade, 
had spread the liveliest alarm in official circles, which was not wholly unreason- 
able, seeing that the annuat export was admitted to be three millions sterling. 
These facts were more alarming to the government than to the Chinese 
merchants, who showed an increasing eagerness to engage in what was un- 
doubtedly the profitable foreign trade. With the view of arresting this tendency 
and inciting the public mind to make some demonstration against the trade 
with foreigners, it became necessary to denounce some special branch of that 
trade, and to introduce that moral aspect into the question which plays so 
large a part in Chinese life and politics. These considerations led to the first 
serious denunciation of the opium traffic. The balance of trade against 
China was the principal cause of the export of silver, and the balance of trade 
was only against China, through the increasing import of opium. Without 
acquiescing in the least with the strong allegations of the anti-opium party, 
there is no reason to doubt that the excessive use of opium, especially in a 
crowded city like Canton, was attended with sufficient mischief to justify its 
official denunciation. The Pekin Government may be so far credited with the 
honest intention to reduce the mischief and to prevent a bad habit from becom- 
ing more and more of a national vice, when they determined for far other 
reasons, to place it in the front of their trade against foreign trade generally, 
They soon found that it would be more convenient and more plausible to 
substitute the moral opposition to the opium traffic for the political disinclina- 
tion to foreign intercourse in any form, They scarcely expected that in this 
project they would receive the assistance and co-operation of many of the Euro- 
peans themselves, who shared with them the opinion that opium was detegs 
table, and its use or sale a mark of depravity. : 
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They did so, however, the devil, even in China, not being 
always as black as he is painted ; or, because nothing happens 
to professional politicians but the unforeseen, if our readers 
prefer that explanation. Apropos of a late snatch vote in the 
House of Commons and the current Exeter Hall crusade 
against opium, and Mr. Boulger’s chapter on the 2nd Foreign 
War, Sir Henry Pottinger is worth quoting : 


“TI take this opportunity to advert to one important topic on which I have 
hitherto considered it right to preserve a rigid silence—I allude to the trade 
in opium ; and I now unhesitatingly declare in this public manner that after 
the most unbiassed and careful observations I have become convinced during 
my stay in China that the alleged demoralising and debasing evils of opium 
have been and are vastly exaggerated. Like all other indulgences, excesses in 
its use are bad and reprehensible ; but I have neither myself seen such vicious 
conseqnences as are frequently ascribed to it, nor have I been able to obtain 
authentic proofs or information of their existence. The great, and perhaps I 
might say sole, objection to the trade, looking at it morally and abstractedly, 
that I have discovered is, that it is at present contraband and prohibited by the 
laws of China, and therefore to be regretted and disavowed ; but I have 
striven—and I hope with some prospect of eventual success—to bring about its 
legalization ; and were that point once effected, I am of opinion that its most 
objectionable feature would be altogether removed. Evenas it now exists, it 
appears to me to be unattended with a hundredth part of the debasement and 
misery which may be seen in our native country from the lamentable abuse of 
ardent spirits, and those who so sweepingly condemn the opium trade on that 
principle need not, I think, leave the shores of England to find a far greater 


and besetting evil.” 

We will quote Mr. Boulger, too, by way of a hark back to ap- 
preciation of the conduct of an irresponsible Government in the 
flowery land. He tells us that the ink on the Tientsin treaty 
was scarcely dry, before reasons began to be furnished against 
the sincerity of the Emperor and his desire for peace. Before 
the fleet. left the Peiho, workmen were already engaged re- 
pairing and re-arming the Taku forts, and the morrow of Lord 
Elgin’s departure from Hongkong, witnessed the revival of 
disturbances round Canton, where the new Imperial Commis- 
sioner Hwang, instead of seeking to restore harmony, had 
devoted himself to inciting the population to patriotic deeds in 
emulation of Commissioner Yeh. It was found necessary to 
take strenuous measures against the turbulent patriots of 
Kwantung, and to break up their main force in their strong and 
well-chosen position at Shektsin, which was accomplished by a 
vigorous attack -both on land and water. The suspicion that 
the Chinese were not absolutely straightforward in their latest 
dealings with us, was confirmed by the discovery at Shektsin of 
secret Itnperial edicts, breathing defiance to the foreigners 
and inciting the people to resistance. These and other facts 
warned the European authorities on the spot that there was no 
certainty that the Treaty of Tientsin would be ratified, or that 
a British envoy woulda be admitted into the capital for even the 
temporary business of a diplomatic ceremony. While people 
in Europe were assuming that the Chinese question might be 
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dismissed for twenty years, the English consuls and command- 
ers in the treaty ports were preparing themselves for a fresh 
and more vigorous demonstration of Chinese hostility and 
animosity. 

The portion of this short history to which the general reader, 
for whose benefit it has been produced, is likely to turn with 
most satisfaction, is that dealing with the Taeping Rebellion 
and the triumphs of General Gordon’s “ ever victorious” army, 
a judiciously compressed and yet complete enough epitome ; the 
lesson of which is, that circumstance is not necessarily Fate, but 
that a #zan, when he knows exactly what he wants and is bold 
enough and strong enough to defy it, is master of the situation. 
An appendix, reprint of articles in the Zzmes of 27th and 30th 
September, 1889, giving a summary description of how China is 
governed,” should be useful to the general reader. 





Leaves from a Sportsman's Diary. By Parker Gillmore, “ Udigue” 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
1893. 

HESE clippings from a diary kept in many lands, form 

a collection of “wrinkles” and memoranda on matters 
connected with sport, natural history, and the hunter's equip- 
ments that is sure to find favour with St. Hubert’s devotees. 

Ubigue’s practical experiences in a field he has made his own, 

have been manifold, and entitle his dicta to respect. He has 

shot tigers in India, lions in Africa, grisly bears in America, 
smaller game, one may say broadly everywhere. And he has 
always cultivated an open eye for other aids to happiness 
besides sport, for zoology, landscapes, the mechanism of firearms, 

&c.—unbendings from the paramount excellence of straight 

shooting that enhance the value of his essays ; a marked feature 

in which is impartiality. Let the following passage from one 
entitled Bears and Beavers bear witness to it :— 


It appears to me almost heresy in a Scotchman to say that anything can 
excel the beauty of the colour of Caledonia’s mountains, when covered with 
blooming heather, but regardless of consequences, and of even being thought 
unworthy of my Fatherland, I fearlessly assert, that the unprejudiced eye will 
see more grandeur Of colouring, and more perfect blending of tones in a Cana- 
dian forest, in the early port of the fall of the year, than will be found in any 
glen or ravine in the highlands of bonny Scotland. 

On the vexed question of claw or no claw to the lion’s tail 
judgment is in favour of the noes, although the judge holds 
that “the tuft of black hair which forms the extremity has its 
use, v2z., to protect the termination of the tail from an excess 
of violence ;” which is probably the reason why the devil has 
the termination of zs tail painted pea-green. Rash assertion 
of racial difference between leopards and panthers is thus 


disposed of :— 
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Why this distinction ? for I have ever upheld, and do uphold, the conviction 
that leopard and panther are synonymous terms, and mean identically the same 
species. For a long period I have tried to instil this belief, but it is only within 
the last year or two that my labour has produced any results. I see that 
great Nimrod, Sir Samuel Baker, has come to my way of thinking, for in his 
new book, there is a picture of one of these creatures crouching. with a line of 
explanation underneath, “‘ The leopard, or panther, always wary.” 


Apropos of ivory and differentiation between African and 


Indian Elephants, it is written:— 


It isa great mistake to think that the largest elephants produce the heaviest 
tusks, for such is not the case. Tho loftiest elephants propably in the world 
were to be found, a few years back, on the banks of the Limpopo. Living. 
stone speaks of one he saw there, and measured, after its death, which exceeded 
12 ft. in height, and I am certain that I have seen several that were not far 
from that enormous stature. Now an Indian elephant that measures 10 ft. 
2 in. is a very big specimen of its species. Jung Bahadoor is said to have had 
one that stood 10 ft. 6 in. Roughly speaking, therefore, the reader can calculate 
that there is a difference of five or six hands in the height of the respective 
breeds, as much difference, say, as between a twelve-hand pony and an eighteen- 
hand horse. The observer who has seen representatives of the two breeds side 
by side will be struck with amazement. 


Ubigue recognises a morality that should shape the sports- 


man’s aim even in big game shooting, and in a preface to his 
“ Leaves ” protests in these terms against battues. 





Although it will be learnt that I have made heavy bags, I have never done so 
unless the game could be utilised as food ; for unnecessary slaughter, to my 
ideas, is one of the greatest wickednesses that the human family can be guilty of. 
I wish, therefore, that my countrymen would think as I do on this point, when 
fortune or inclination places them in the great natural preserves of the Universe. 
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Rajastnha. A Historical Novel. By Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjea. Hare Press, Calcutta. 


OLONEL Tod was a great admirer of Rajput character, 
and his admiration deepened into enthusiasm, when, b 

the third quarter of the 17th century, the little hill State of 
Mewar defied, for the fourth time, the power of the Emperors of 
Hindustan. Under the leadership of Rana Rajsingha, the 
Rajputs made war against the mightiest monarch of the time, 
the Emperor Aurangzib, gave him no rest for four years, and at 
last made him accept peace on their own terms. This is the 
most glorious chapter in the History of Rajputana, though, 
in Mahomedan histories, and in English works based on them, 
we find very little mention of the events of this Rajput war. 
Orme and Colonel Tod give full details of these wars and the 
Rajputs still glory in their result. 

Such an important event in the martial history of the Hindus 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the novelists of Bengal, 
who have been, for the last 20 years, ransacking every corner of 
the History of India for great events that would redound to the 
clorification of the Hindu race, and Babu Bankim Chandra, 
the best of the Bengali novelists of the day, took up the 
Moghul wars in Mewar in Aurangzib’s time for the subject of 
one of his novels. His first effort proved, however, a failure. 
The work was short and it came to an abrupt close. Critics 
looked upon “ Rajsinha,” as one of his least successful efforts, 
Recently, however, the author has made an attempt to retrieve 
his reputation, and this time with very great success. Retiring 
from the public service, he devoted the best powers of his mind 
to the improvement of “ Rajsinha,”’ and making it one of the 
sreatest works which an educated Hindu can read with pride 
and pleasure. 

The groups of characters that attract the attention of the 
reader in this work are, first, Razszxha, his queen and his 
comrades, and second, Aurangzib, and the degums of his cele- 
brated seraglio, the Rangmahai, The groups have been paint- 
ed in distinct colours, and one can distinguish one character 
fiom another without any difficulty. Babu Bankim Chandra’s 
Rajsinha, Chanchal Kumari, Nirmal Kumari, alias Imli Begum, 
Maniklal, Mabarak, Udipuri, Zebtinnesa, and last, though not the 
least, the Emperor Aurangzib himself, are distinct personalities 
with distinctive characteristic features painted in bold outlines. 

The character of Aurangzib shows all the distinguishing 
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features of a Moghul sovereign—extreme licentiousness coupled 
with generous sentiments of a high order, which, though 
dormant in the case of Aurangzib, come out in the presence ‘of 
bold and generous characters. His confession of love to the 
intrepid Rajput lady, who entered his seraglio as a spy and an 
enemy, and made no secret of it,and his generous resolution 
to let her return to her home untarnished, show that Aurangzib, 
hypocrite that he was, was not altogether devoid of those 
generous sentiments w hich endear Babar and Akbar to the 
reader. It was a pity that Aurangzib did not get the company 

of such courageous men and women at Delhi. There his will 
was law, and there was not a single soul either in his court or 
in his harem, who could say “no” to anything he did or wished. 
With the exception of such rare intervals as that in 
which he was confronted with J/m/: Begum, Aurangzib was 
cruel, suspicious, hypocritical, and intensely selfish, the very 
qualities in a monarch which presage the downfall of a great 
dynasty. Once during the war he was hemmed in cn two 
sides by mountains in a narrow defile, with the ends of the 
defile blocked up with great cleverness by the Rajputs, In 
this situation he was dying of starvation with the whole of his 
army, without any hope of succour from any quarter. Reduced 
to extremity, he did not scruple to appeal to the generosity of 
the Rajput girl, Wzrmal Kumarz, who did everything in her 
power to relieve his distress ; and her generous sentiment 
found an echo in every Rajput heart, and notably in that of the 
great Rajsinha, who not only let the Moghul off from his 
perilous situation, but amply supplied him with provisions, 
But how did Aurangzib reward that generosity ? As soon as 
he was out of danger’s reach, he declared the terms of the 
capitulation null and void, because there could be no treaty 
with the Kafar and, to add insult to injury, from his peacock 
throne in the great camp he ordered every Moghul to kill 
cows, desecrate temples, and exact the s7zza from the whole of 
the Mewar state, acts of oppression against which the Rajputs 
were still fighting. The consequence of this ungenerous 
action was the almost total annihilation of four Moghul ar- 
mies, and the acceptance of a humiliating peace four years 
later; and more than this, this action really shook the found- 
ations of the Moghul Empire, because henceforward no one 
dared to put faith in the great Moghul. 

It is a relief to turn from such a repulsive character to Raj- 
sinha, the bold, the generous, the intrepid soldier and skilful 
general and astute politician. While engaged ina hunting expe- 
dition in the company of one hundred chosen Rajputs, he gets, 
by accident, an appeal from a noble Rajput lady for help against 
the great Moghul, who wants to take her against her will to his 
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seraglio at Delhi. Her father, a petty chief, has not the power 
to resist the Great Moghul, and even thinks of making the match 
a source of influence at the Moghul Court. The lady in her 
distress appeals to the Rana, and no time is to be lost, because 
the Moghul escorts are already at Rupnagar, the capital of the 
girl’s father, The Rana loses no time, does not bestow a second 
thought on the subject, but tells his men that they should 
prepare themselves for a perilous game, and at once goes and 
conceals himself in ambuscade at the side of a mountain defile. 
They succeed in carrying the girl off and thereby incur the 
displeasure of the Great Moghul, But they could not help it. 
They knew the risk, and they had resolved either to win or to 
die. Fortune smiles on them and they win. A small handful 
of men succeed against the immense hordes of the Moghul, 
backed by the resources of a great Empire. 

All this is history, and the charm of the novel lies only in 
the painting of character and the description and manipulation 
of scenes and surroundings. The introduction of Aurangzib 
at the gate of the seraglio is masterly. The first appearance 
of the great Monarch in his Am darbar, surrounded by his 
Omrahas, is really imposing. But every Moghul Emperor held 
Darbars, and there is nothing new. We next find the Emperor 
at the gate of the seraglio alone at midnight, and watching. 
This is perfectly in consonance with his suspicious character. 
The Khauja who was conducting Nirmal Kumari startles at 
the sight of his white beard and flies away, and Nirmal is 
caught. The Emperor eyes her with suspicion and cross exa- 
mines her closely. The Rajput girl, nothing daunted by the 
mighty presence, gives him no information which he can make 
use of. Such scenes abound in the work and are sure to be ad- 
mired and appreciated. 

But there are two or three characters which are Bankim’s 
own, and it is these which shew his genius to the utmost 
advantage. We will say nothing of Udipuri, the Georgian 
slave girl, who was transferred from the seraglio of Darasheko 
to that of the present Emperor. She is a drunken slut, without 
the least spark of any high sentiment. Her only recommen- 
dation is her beauty, for which every Georgian girl is famous, 
and she is the presiding deity in Aurangzib’s narrow and un- 
generous heart, and is the cause of: much of his misfortune. 

Zebunnesa is another creation of the author’s powerful 
imagination. She is every inch a Shahajadi,—Emperor’s 
daughter. She lords it over the whole Rangmahal, and indeed, 
the whole Moghul Empire. Her will there is none to resist, 
In her pride and in her arrogance she considers herself supe- 
rior to other human beings, and thinks that she is not amenable 
to the miseries and sufferings of human nature, But when we 
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see this very proud soul falling at the feet of the Mewar 
Rani for a second interview with her lover, consents to Marry 
him, and at last celebrates her nuptials with him, a Moghul 
soldier of fortune, we cannot help admiring the genius of the 
writer who can show us such transformations, such mighty 
changes in the human heart, and who has such a deep insight 
into human nature. 

But the most glorious creation in this work so rich in poeti- 
cal fancies and embellishments, is the Rajput lady, Nirmal 
Kumari, the impersonation of all that is noble, bold and good. 
She has a tender feeling for every human being, for her dear 
friend Chanchal, as well as for the great object of her hatred—the 
Moghul Emperor. She is born to do good to others at any 
risk : at the risk of life, of property and indeed of every earthly 
possession save honor. Aurangzib threatens her with torture, 
starvation, loss of religion, and even loss of caste, but fails to 
make any impression on her. He coaxes her, tempts her, 
proposes to marry her, but with no better success. She knows 
her business, and nothing can divert her attention from that. 
She is firm and resolute in prosperity, but she is the guardian 
angel of the weak and the suffering. Such characters are rare 
even in the best works of fiction, and their creation is the work 
of a great genius in its full maturity. 


Hindu Shastra, Parts I, II, and 1/1. Calcutta, printed at the 
Elm Press, 29 Beadon Street, and published by S. K. Lahiri, 
54, College Street, Calcutta. 


HE religious literature of the Hindus is vast and varied, 
and there is in it a great deal in which the general reader 
will not find of much interest. There is, therefore, some neces- 
sity for selection and abridgment, This necessity has long 
been felt, and attempts have often been made ona small scale 
to meet the requirements of the times, with varied success. 
But no one took up the subject in earnest till last year, when 
Mr. R. C. Datta furnished a scheme for the publication of the 
Hindu Shastras in eight volumes, embracing the whole body of 
the religious and philosophical literature of the Hindus, written 
in Sanskrit, and some of the best scholars of the time agreed 
to contribute their quota. The first three parts are to contain 
the substance of the whole of the Vedic literature, the fourth 
that of the Smritis, the fifth that of the six Schools of Philo- 
sophy, the sixth, the Ramayana, the seventh, the Mahabharata 
and the eighth, the Puranas. The names of the various scholars 
who have promised to write on the different subjects are a 
guarantee that the work will be well done. Most of them are 
specialists in the subjects on which they will write, 
The first collaborateur of Mr. R. C, Datta to take the field is 
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the old veteran Pandit, Satyavrata SAmas’rami, at this moment 
the best Vedic scholar in India. He appears to have set 
himself to work with some enthusiasm, as it was calculated to 
diffuse Vedic knowledge—an object, for which he has worked 
without intermission all his life, now editing Vedic works for 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, now translating big Vedic works 
at his own risk, and now starting Vedic journals to rescue from 
oblivion short works on Vedic grammar, orthography, philology 
and sacrifices. Such is the earnest scholar who promised help 
to Mr. R. C. Datta, and he has fully discharged his obligations 
by issuing all the three parts in the course of 12 months from 
the inception of the scheme, and the works fully sustain the 
reputation of Pandit Samas’rami. In the short compass of 
about 250 pages have been given interesting extracts from 
almost all the various classes of Vedic works, the Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads and the three 
divisions of sacrificial aphorisms. These throw much light on 
the private and pubiic life of the Indian Aryans, their faith, 
belief and conduct, their laws, regulations and politics, and 
their knowledge, education and learning, The information 
given about the countries inhabited by the Aryans at different 
periods of their colonization is exceedingly interesting. The 
geographical information given in the Rig Veda is confined to 
the Punjab and its near neighbourhood eastward and west- 
ward. The Sindhumata is said to be tie first and the Saras- 
vati the seventh of the seven sacred rivers of the Rig Veda, 
The Aryans were in those days principally settled in the land 
watered by these seven rivers. But at the time when Bau- 
dhayana wrote his Sutras, about 800 years before Christ, as 
conjectured by the Vienna orientalists, the principal settlement 
was Aryavarta which is practically the same as Hindustan as 
defined by the Musalmans. Magadha (Behar), Avanti (Malwa) 
Saurashtra (Gujrat), Dakshin (Deccan), Upavrit (Konkan ?), 
Sindhu and Sauviras (Sindh, Multan and Western Rajputana) 
were inhabited by mixed races, while travelling in countries 
beyond these, such as Bengal, Kalinga &., was prohibited un- 
der the penalty of performing some expiatory ceremonies. In 
large works on Smriti, composed during the last centuries of 
Hindu dominion in India, there is always a chapter, a big one, 
too—on the subject of the purity of Brahmans according to 
their residence, and Baudhdyana is the chief Vedic authority 
that is relied upon. 

Mr. R. C. Datta is very cautious in fixing the date of the 
composition and compilation of the Rig-Veda in this work. 
In his Bengali work on the History of India, he fixed the date of 
the Aryan Immigration, ze, the date of the composition of the 
Rig-Veda, at about 4,000 years before Christ, and in his English 
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work on the same subject, he fixed it at 2,000 B.C. But better 
counsel seems to have since prevailed with him. In the present 
work, he does not give any date at all, but leaves the reader to 
draw his own inference from such facts as these:—The 
Aitareya Brahmana, the next work, in point of antiquity, to 
the Rig-Veda, mentions the division of the Rig-Veda into 
Mandalas, Suktas and Richas, which division is exactly the same 
as at the present day. Experience has made Mr. Datta cau- 
tious, and it is hoped that not only he, but the whole Bengali 
community will profit by his experience and the maturity of his 
scholarship, for he is perhaps the only gentleman who has earn- 
estly and enthusiastically taken up the work of thoroughly edu- 
cating his co-religionists in the literature of their religion. 





Memoir of Professor Térdéndth Tarkavachaspati and Progress of 
Sanskrit Learning. By Taradhan Tarkabhushan. Calcutta, 
Printed and published by K. C. Datta at the Brahmo Mission 
Press, 211 Cornwallis Street, 1893. 


HERE are pessimists who take a desponding view of Ben- 
gali literature, and a high educational officer some years 
ago reported that English education had not in any way in- 
fluenced the literature of the country. Poetry, he said, they had, 
and poetry they write. ‘This is, however, not the case. For the 
development of a prose literature in the vernaculars, India is 
indebted solely to Western education, Western influence and 
Western culture. In prose, again, the different provinces have 
developed different branches of literature. Bombay and the 
Punjab have developed a historical literature that will not lose 
much in comparison with the historical literature of Europe in 
the eighteenth century. The North Western Provinces and the 
Punjab abound in polemical works of great value. Madras 
is busy publishing the Wd/atmyas of various holy places in prose. 
Even backward Assam is writing history in prose, The works 
of fiction written in Bengali prose are numerous and valuable. 
And all the various Provinces have developed a biographical 
literature of the greatest importance. All this is owing entirely 
to the influence of English education, for, in spite of the greatest 
care and anxiety bestowed in the search, the gentleman in 
charge of the conservation of ancient MS. has not been able 
to lay his hand on more than one prose work written before 
the British rule, and that work bears on the learned subject of 
Hindu rituals for the use of Sanskrit scholars only. 

The Biographies in the modern vernaculars are written in 
prose, and it is a sign of the times that the Hindus, the great 
worshippers of the powers of nature, have come down to 
objects of terrestrial interest, and have begun to admire and 
study the great men of their own country, and even of their 
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own times. The account of Tardndth Tarkavachaspati, one of 
the greatest Sanskrit scholars of the nineteenth century, written 
by one of his nearest relatives, deserves a careful study. For 
Taranath was not only a great scholar, but was one of the 
greatest men in practical work, While lecturing in the Sans- 
krit College on the abstruse subjects of Hindu astronomy, 
Sanskrit grammar, and the six different Schools of Philosophy, he 
was Carrying on an extensive trade in cotton fabrics, jewellery, 
husking rice, in far off Culna and Birbhum, and cultivating 
thousands of acres of land in Western Bengal, where cultivation 
ends and jungle begins. His literary occupations multiplied 
and he had to give up trade, but the commercial instinct 
latent in him, led him to open the business of publishing 
Sanskrit works which proved exceedingly profitable. Brahmans, 
as a rule, are noted for their thirst for knowledge, and Taranath 
was most conspicuous among them. After finishing his edu- 
cation in all the branches of Sanskrit Literature then taught in 
the Sanskrit College and obtaining the highest rewards and 
certificates, when others were anxious to pass the Law Com- 
mittee Examination, and become judge pandits, who in those 
days used to expound Hindu law to the judicial officers of 
Districts, Taranath left Calcutta for Benares, studied there 
for a number of years and became an adept in Panini’s gram- 
mar and Vedanta subjects, in which he was régarded as an 
authority all his life. His commentary on Panini is regarded 
as a work of authority. To speak of all his literary works 
would exceed the limit of a short critical notice. The Vachas- 
patya is the greatest monument of Tar4nath’s scholarship. En- 
cyclopedias have_ been, and —-are being written in other 
countries, but a large number of specialists work on them fora 
long series of years under State or other patronage. But the 
great Sanskrit encyclopzdia is the work of Tardnath—alone 
and single-handed It took him eighteen years of hard work, 
and cost him 80,000 Rupees. This hard work undermined 
his constitution, and he breathed his last shortly after the com- 
pletion of the work. The secret of TAranath’s success was 
that he never wasted time. The people of Calcutta will re- 
member how Taranath used to walk to and back from Col- 
lege, proof sheets in hand, correcting printing mistakes 
as he went. He used to chew an immense quantity of betel- 
nuts and to take a large quantity of snuff every day. With 
the exception of these two he contracted no evil habits to the 
end of his days, and, following the custom of high caste 
Brahman, he used to cook his own food, and was always satisfied 
with one meal a day. He had many detractors during his 
lifetime and he still has many, but Bengal will always regard 
him as one of the best of her children during the Nineteenth 
century. 
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Shri Amiya Nimat Charit Arthdt Sri Gauranga Prabhur Lild 
Barnan. By Babu Shishir Kumar Ghosh, Part II. Calcutta, 
Printed and Published at Smith and Company’s Press. 


ARLY in the sixteenth century Nadia, the last Hindu 
capital of Bengal produced the greatest of Bengal Re- 
formers. He is known by various names. Europeans know 
him by the name Chaitanya, and that is the name by which 
he is known outside Bengal. Since his death, or, as his fol- 
lowers fondly call it, disappearance, various works have been 
written, giving an account of his life and doctrines, The first 
of these is the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Vrindavana Das, who 
is regarded as the Vydsa of the Chaitanya Incarnation, 2. e. 
as Vydsa described the events of Krishna’s life, so did 
Vrindavan that of Chaitanya’s life. The second is the great 
work of Krishnadas Kaviraja, more philosophic perhaps 
than many professed works on Chaitanyaite philosophy. 
The third is that of Lochan Das, known for its exquisite 
poetry and charming melody. Any first-class poet would be 
proud of such an excellent composition. The fourth, that 
of Churdamani Das. written more than acentury after Chai- 
tanya’s death, is a new acquisition to the republic of letters— 
one of the first fruits of the search for Bengali MSS. But all 
these works were written long ago, when Chaitanya and his 
achievements were fresh in the memory of men, and perhaps 
when many of his immediate followers were still living. Many 
things which were intelligible then, have since become obscure. 
Many allusions have been altogether forgotten, and many 
traditions lost. Commentaries have, indeed, been written on 
one or two works, but they are not enough. | 
With the revival of ancient learning under the benign in- 
fluence of English education, a change has come over the spirit 
of Chaitanyaism. Many educated Bengali gentlemen have 
taken to the study of Chaitanya literature, but their interest 
in that literature is purely literary and esthetic. One of these 
gentlemen wrote a big work on Chaitanya and his foilowers, 
He was a Brahmo, poor soul, now no more, He has been 
torn away from his friends at the early age of thirty-six. His 
work will be always popular with the general reader. He gives 
the narrative of Chaitanya’s life in an engaging style and in an 
appreciative spirit. He gives new meanings to many of the 
mysterious verses in the works of the early biographers. On 
various occasions he supplies the missing links in the chain of 
the narrative. 

But there is another class of educated men who have become 
followers of Chaitanya from a conviction that his doctrines are 
the best for the amelioration of the condition of suffering 
humanity, both in this world and in the world to come. One of 
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these gentlemen is Babu Shishir Kumar Ghosh, the editor of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, From his early childhood he has 
been a follower of Chaitanya. He has studied Chaitanya lite- 
rature, not as a student of art or of history, but as a devoted 
follower. He knows much of the Chaitanyaite tradition which 
is a sealed book to others. He has access to many private 
collections of Chaitanya’s works which are inaccessible to others, 
and, above all, he has associated all his life with distinguished 
Chaitanyaites. Chaitanyaism is still a living religion. The 
descendants of many of Chaitanya’s disciples are still living, 
and preserving the memory of the deeds of their illustrious 
ancestors, Many dékhrds, or monasteries, preserve throughout 
the country the traditions of noted events in the history of 
Chaitanyaism. In fact, the country is exactly in the same 
position in respect to Chaitanyaism as it was in respect to 
Buddhism when Hioung Thsang was in India twelve hundred 
years ago, or perhaps in a better condition, for Chaitanya and his 
followers lived at a time when Muhammadan influence had 
infused a historical spirit in the nation which was wholly lack- 
ing in the seventh century With these advantages at his 
command, Babu Shishir Kumar is perhaps in the best position 
to give to his countrymen an intelligible account of Chaitanya, 
This Shishir Kumar has done, and he has done more. He 
has attempted, and with remarkable success, to give a fair 
idea of Chaitanya’s doctrine of love. To quote the author’s 
own words in the preface to his second volume. 


qseqqt atfa sfear ate acct fafatal ceitqa ste 
faeta afaata cod) afamfe - cae cory facatcaa, ainta 
agtatig aa, ase fasta toes atae wate aca Wtecaa | 


SlIt4 cAe Sacw Arota fecan us Qtata Aaa | 


“Therefore I have abridged the portion in which dfakzti or 
spirit of devotion plays a prominent part. And I have attempt- 
ed to dwell more largely on the portion dealing with love. 
The reader will find the description of the waves of that love 
as far as my humble powers would permit, in the second 


volume, after a few chapters from the beginning. And it is 


my heart’s wish that living creatures would swim on these 
waves!!!” Chaitanya’s love for living creatures knew no 
bounds. Some European scholars have pronounced him a 
half.maniac, and so he was. He used to wash the feet of 
Vaishnavas, and always by word and deed showed that he 
thought himself less important even than a blade of grass, 
and more patient than a tree, had no overweening sense of 
self-respect and was always full of respect for others. 
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Demy 8vo, Two Vols, with Maps & Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF PORTUCUESE INDIA. 
By F. C. DANVERS, 


Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
India Office. 





Two Vols , Crown 8vo, with maps, 12s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAy. 
For the use of Students and Colleges. 
By H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A.OXxon, 
Author of ‘* The Fall of the 
Moghul Empire,”’ &c. 





Demy 4to. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 21s. 


INDIA’S PRINCES. 

SHORT LIFE SKEICHES OF THB NATIVE 
RULERS OF INDIA, 
By Mrs, GRIFFITH. 

The work will contain Portraits of the 
various Princes, and Illustrations of 
their Palaces, Public Buildings of note 
or interest. 





Crown 8vo. Antique, Guilt Top. 7s. 6d. 
With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
THE BOOK OF COOD COUNSELS. 
FROM THE SANSCRIT OF THE 
HITOPADESA, 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., 
C.8.1. 
Author of * The Light of Asia,” “ The 


Light of the World,” &c. 
(An Edition, limited to 100 copies, will be 
printed on large paper, price tos, 6d. 





Crown 8v», with maps. 


PORTUCUESE DISCOVERIES, ANNEX- 
ATIONS, AND MISSIONS IN ASIA 


AND AFRICA. 
Ry the Rev. A. J. D. D'OrRsry. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF 
WESTERN INDIA. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER KypD NAIRNE, 
Late Bombay Civil Service. 





Three Vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
ALICE OF THE INN. 
A Novag. 
By J. W. SHEReR, C.S,1, Author of 
‘© At Home and in India.” 





New and Revised Edition. One Vol., Demy 8vo, 
THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 
Ry COLONEL G. B, MALLESON, C.S.I, 
Author of “ The Battlefields of 
Germany,” &c., &c. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE PACODA. 
Sketches of Burmese Life and Character. 
By E. D. CuMING. 





Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 


THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA. 


By H SWAINSON COWPER. 








New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Royal 8vo, 28s, 


AN ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 
Founded on Materials collected by the 


late THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE, 
Author of the “ Miftah-ul-Tawarike.” 
By HENRY GeorGE KEENE, C.I.E., M.A. 
Oxon, Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta, Author of “ The Fall 
of the Moghul Empire,” &c. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & 00., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, 


PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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CurIO HUNTING IN A BENGAL Bazaar. By Charles Johnston, B.C. S., 
Retired. | a 
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Awezo-Inptan Carrying Co. 


103, CLIVE STREET, 
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Agents for 


Wheatley’s Globe Parcel Express. 


Army & Navy Co-operative Society, Ld., 
London. 


PARCELS & HEAVY GOODS 


Despatched Weekly to all parts of the world at 
TARIFF RATES, including FREE delivery 
at destination. 








Baggage cleared and forwarded, or Warehoused if desired. 
Goods l\anded and despatched promptly on arrival, 


Packages forwarded under this agency (and ‘duty paid on all ex- 
cisable articles), so that on the sender’s paying all charges, they 
are delivered to the consignee absolutely free. 


Marine Insurance attended to. 


Passages booked by all first-class steamers free of charge, aud 
passengers met on arrival, if desired. 


Letter’s for passengers may be addressed to our eare. 


Tea in large or small packages delivered at special rates to any 
part of the United Kingdom ; all charges; if wished, being paid 
in Calcutta. ; 

BALMER, LAWRIE & Co., 

Managing Agents. 











HIGHEST REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 


@4> FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS @ 


WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilia 


Has been recognised by the Faoulty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE HUMAN BLOOD, 












































~ is asserted on Indisputable Evidence, FORTIFY 
the best authority “We PE RE OM highly of | THE 
that a little taken | *-”—Lancer. SYSTEM 
daily is the BEST Pep eae en Sk Cosas WITH 
PREVENTIVE Po oo be called the for removing ; PURE 
of ILLNESS. | sercurial comse.”—Bir Manin. BLOOD. 
11 ee ee Ee 
ing depressed or out of so rom SO eS TAG 
SAFEST | SLi iste ge 
AND e ; ; ; 
Most Reliable | suman teredme ots onpia | SAMSAPARILLA 
RESTORATIVE | failed.”—Earl of Atosoroven. Cleanses the Blood 
after attacks of “Itis applicable to a state of the of 
FEVER, CHOLERA, rend Sie her ou rabstances of ihe tnt “All Dangerous 
DYSENTERY, &c. | Mr. Tnavzns, F.BS. Humours. 





Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, by taking 


WILKINSON’S SARSAPARILLA. 
It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 
N.B.—BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injurious tmitations, 


Ask for 
WILKINSON’S SARSAPARILEA 3 
and take mo other. 








Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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REDUGED RATES 


OF THE 


GoMMERCIAL WNIon 


For Europeans and Angio-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 
doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 


: ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF RS, 5,000 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


= es = 
































L ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- . 4 
. ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR Whole term of life non-forfeitable t 
a reer ot PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number a. 
2 ~ Life pay- of payments. - 3 
}s) abic at Payable ai ¥ 
. death. . 
& 20 85 60 10° 15 20 & 
< payments, | payments, | payments. | “ 
Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. A: PP.) Rs. a. P.| Re. a. p.| Rs. A. P. 
25 | 1387 8 0; 21312 0; 18 0 0/| 16510 0} 292 8 0} 221 4 9118614 O} 2 
26 1140 0 0} 222 8 0/ 19010 0/170 0 0 | 29510 0 | 22819 9 | 18812 0} 26 
27 1143 2 0/| 23114 0 | 19614 0/175 O 0 | 29812 0} 226 4 O | 19010 0) 97 
28 | 146 4 0/ 242 8 0 /| 20312 0/180 0 0} $02 8 0] 22819 9 | 198 2 0} -g8 -- 
29 | 149 6 0} 25312 0} 21114 0/| 185 10 0} $06 4 0} 2381 14:01195 10 0} 29 
30 | 152 8 0/| 26510 0 | 220 0 0 | 19114 0 /|81010 0/| 238 6 6/|19812 0} 30 
Sl 155 10 0} 279. 6 0 | 229 6 0 | 198 2 0} $15 O O/| 28819 0)| 20114 0} 81.. 
32 1158 12 0/29 6 0} 23812 0/| 205 0 0/ $19 6 0} 248 § 0 | 205 0 O| 32 
33 | 162 8 0} 31114 0/| 249 6 0} 212 8 0} $24 6 0} 248 4 0} 20813 0} 83° 
34 | 166 4 0) 331 4 °0/) 261 4 0 | 22010 0 | 829 6 0) 250 0 0/| 212 8 0] 34 
$5 1170 0 0} $52 8 0/273 2 0| 22812 0} 835 O 0} 234 4 01 216 4 0} $5 
$6 | 173 12 0;| 877 8 0/| 28510 0/| 237 8 0}; 3e@ 0 0] 258 2 91219 6 01 “86 
37 1177 8 0; 406 4 0/1299 6 0} 247 8 0) 845 O O| 262 8 Of 223 2 O 37 
38 181 14 0; 440 0 0/315 10 0/ 258 2 0 | 35010 6) 267 8 0} 827 8 0 33 
39 186.14 0} 479 6 0/335 10 0| 270 0 0/| 353614 6 | 278 8 0} 23114 0 39 
40 (192 8 0} 525 0 0 | 360 0 0/ 2838 2 0} 868 2 O/| 277 8 01 28614 0) 4 
41 197 8 0 & 389 6 0 | 29614 0/| 869 6 0/288 2 0) 242 8 O} 41) 
42 :202 8 0 420 10 0/| 312 8 0} 87614 0/ 289 6 0/248 2 0] 2 
43 208 12 0 456 14 0 | 331 4 0/| 884 6 0} 29510 0/| 25912 0) 43 
44/215 0 0 496 4 0) 352 8 0} 89114 0/| 802 8 0! 24010 0} 44 
45 | 222 8 0 om 9.9 | 08. OL. SL aR. eo eee 




















* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates. A portion may remain on credit at 6 
per cent. interest if desired. In the case of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium. Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with participation 
in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). 

Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application. 
The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The security ebtained by Policy-holders in the 
Commercial Unioa is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of last, Report 


eee) 


and Balance Sheet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to © 


29, Datnousie Square, C. H: OGBOURNE, 
Calcutta, March 1893. Manager § Tiderwritor” 
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RACE AND LANGUAGE. By Charles Johnston, M.R.A.S., B.C.S., Ref. 


THE TURKS IN EGyPT.—(Continued from July 1593, No. CXCIII.) By 
H. F. Tyrrell, Major-General. 


THE DeHRA DUN. No. V. By C. W. Hope. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF ITALY.—( Conti? 
nued from July 1893, No. CXC/I/,) By H. A. D. Phillips, Cs. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By H. R. J. 

THE CENSUS AND THE DECLINE OF BENSAL. By F. H. Barrow, C.S. 


HINDU CIVILISATION UNDER THE MOSLEM RULE. No.JI. By P. -N. 
Bose, B. Sc. (Lond.) 


HOOGHLY, PAST AND PRESENT. No. VIII. and IX. By Shumbhoo Chun- 
der Dey. 


IRELAND'S INDUSTRIES. By, A. C. Tute, C.S. 

A PaGe FROM SIAMESE History. By J. Carmichael. 
THE VICTORIA. By S. C. Hill. 

THE QUARTER. By the Editor. 
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Agentsfor 
Wheatley’s Globe Parcel Express. 


Army & Navy Go-operative Society, ld, 


London. 


PARCELS & HEAVY GOODS 


Despatched Weekly to all parts of the world at 
TARIFF RATES, including FREE delivery 
at destination. 








Baggage cleared and forwarded, or Warehoused if desired. 
Goods \anded and despatched promptly on arrival. 


Packages forwarded under this agency (and duty paid on all ex- 
cisable articles), so that on the sender’s paying all charges, they 
are delivered to the consignee absolutely free. 


Marine Insurance attended to. 


Passages \ooxed by all: first-class steamers free of charge, aud 


passengers met on arrival,-if desired. 
Letters for passengers may be addressed to our care. 


Tea in large or small packages delivered at special rates to any 
part of the United Kingdom ; all charges, if wished, being paid 


in Calcutta. 
BALMER, LAWRIE & Co.; 
Managing Agents. 











HIGHEST REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 


rade 


<w> 2 FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS <> 


WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red UaMalcd Harsapariia 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE HUMAN BLOOD. 
‘ee “at 























It is asserted on Indisputable Evidence, FORTIFY 
the best authority | «we cannot speak too highly of |» HE 
that a little taken | *.”—Lancer. SYSTEM 
daily is the BEST | giways terelied on” —Sir A. Coorme WITH 
PREVENTIVE “The only preparation forremoving | P URE 
eeeeeeenae what may be called the sequele of a itt 
of ILLNESS. | mercurial course.’’—Sir R. Martin. * BLOOD. 








‘*T am never without it, when feel- 
ing depressed or out of sorts from 


SA Me =F Bt By men te Bitty hg prot ae WIL KINSON $ 
ae “Your Essence of Rep Jamarca SARSAPARILLA 


Most Reliable SARSAPARILLA cured me of a Torpid 


RESTORATIVE | faded Batt of Ancpomacane® 8d I Cleanses the Blood 


after attacks of “It is applicable to a state of the of 
system so sunken and so irritable as 


FEVER, CHOLERA, renders other substances of the tonic All Dangerous 


class unavailable and injurious.” — 


DYSENTERY, &c. Mr. Travers, F.R.S. Humours. 


Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, by taking 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA. — 
It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 


NB — BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injarious Imitations. 


Ask for 
WILKINSON’S SA RSAPARILLA 
amd take mo other. 


















































Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles by all-Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 


* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF RS. 5,000 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 








UNION 


For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 
































‘ ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- : 
= i ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR —_ | Whole term of life non-forfeitable| 3 
S "4 ag PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number oS. 
2 | Life Ne a ES of payments. + & 
Ss a Bye. Payable at Ko 
© death. - 
a 50 5D 60 10 15 20 9) 
< payments.| payments. | payments.| < 
Rs. a. P.| Rs. A. p. | Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a, p, |Rs. A. P. 
25 | 187 8 O| 21312 0/185 0 0/ 16510 0 | 292 8 0} 221 4 9] 18614 0} 2 
26 | 140 Oeff | 222 8 0} 19010 0/170 0 0 | 29510 0 | 22819 oO] 18812 0} 26 
27 145 B *O./*231 14 0; 19614 0/175 O 0, 298 12 0} 226 4 ©) 19010 O! 27 
28 | 146 gt Od 242 8 0 | 20312 0/180 0 0 | 802 8 O| 22812 0} 193 2 0} ag 
29 149 6,0 | 253 12 O/| 211 14 0/ 185 10 0 | 306 4 O|} 23114-01195 10 O 29 
30 | 152 8 O| 26510 0 | 220 0 0/191 14 0! 31010 0 | 235 0 0] 19812 0]| 30 
31 | 15510 0| 279 6 0/| 229 6 0! 198 2 0! 315 O 0} 23819 0] woll4 O} 31 
32 158 12 0} 294 6 0} 238 12 0; 205 0 O 319 6 0} 24 8 0} 205 0 O 32 
33 | 162 8 0| 31114 0/| 249 6 0/212 8 0} 324 6 O}| 24% 4 0} 20812 0| 38 
34 | 166 4 0} 331 4 0} 261 4 O | 22010 0 | 329 6 0! 250 © O| 212 8 0| 384 
35 | 170 0 O| 352 8 0] 273 2 O| 22812 0} 335 O O!| 254 6 O01 216 4 0] 35 
36 173 12 0} 3877 8 O| 28510 0 | 237 8 0 | 340 O 0} 258 2 0] 219 6 O 36 
37 |177 8 0| 406 4 0] 299 6 0/| 247 8 01345 0 0/262 8 0| 223 2 0! 37 
38 | 181 14 0| 440 0 01315 10 0 | 258 2 0 | 35010 0 | 267 8 O| 27 8 0| 38 
39 | 18614 0| 479 6 0133510 0| 270 0 0 35614 0/272 8 O| 23114 0] 39 
40 | 192 8 0} 525 0 0} 360 0 0O/| 283 2 0 363 2 O| 277 8 0123614 0} #0 
41 | 197 8 0 eo 339 6 0 | 29614 0) 369 6 0| 288 2 0/242 8 0/| 41 
42 | 202 8 O bed 420 10 0/| 312 8 0O/| 37614 0| 289 6 0} 248 2 O 42 
48 | 20812 0 456 14 0 | 331 4 0 | 384 6 0 | 29510 0 | 25312 0/| 43 
44 (215 0 0O 496 4 0 | 352 8 O | 39114 0/| 302 8 0' 26010 0 | 4 
45 | 222 8 0 we OS ee. Ree ee OP. Rec ee 45 

















* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, of monthly if preferred, in the proportion 


of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates. <A portion may remain on credit at 6 
per cent. interest if desired. In the case of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium, Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with participation 
in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). ; 


Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application. 


29, DaLHousIE SQUARE, ) 
Calcutta, March 1893. 


C, H. OGBOURNE, 
Manager § Underwrtter. 


The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The’ security obtained by Policy-holders in the 
Commercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of last Report 
aid Balance Sheet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 























